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CHAPTER L 

Thxbb is nothing gayer than a ffcte in France; naturally 
endowed with the love of pleasure, the whole people appear to 
throw off business and care for the time being, and put on the 
wedding garments of festivity and enjoyment. 

A bright September day, redolent of perfumes, fruit, flowers, 
and all the riches of nature with which the air seems laden in the 
provinces towards the South, shone forth, and Tours was all gala 
and merriment: — bands of music here, shows there, crowds of 
pretty, neatly-dressed peasant girfo and grisettes were running 
through the streets, and, amidst the various groups, the soldiery 
were scattered, adding colour and light to the scene. 

The bridge leading into the town, on the high road to Paris, 
(we write of a day before the railway had driven away the heavy 
diligence,) was crowded by the rejoicing numbers looking eagerly 
at sports enacted on the water; and pushing their way amongst 
the mass, were the sellers of lemonade and cocoa, those peripatetic 
conveyances peculiar to the Continent, with their little tinkling 
bell, and heavy cans on their shoulders. 

But all pleasures pall at last on the weary appetite; and, as 
evening drew near, the crowds densely filled every possible re- 
ceptacle dedicated to refreshment; the streets thinned, the sun 
set, and " uprose the yellow moon;" and, as she rose, the windows 
of the Maine sparkled, by degrees, with many lights to do honour 
to a ball therein. 

Amidst the illuminations at the Mairie, you saw many heads 
crowding at the windows, displaying waving plumes, flowers fresh 
and scented. Here a young, fresh face smiled, there a more 
matronly one looked youthful again with pleasure's gleam upon 
it; and in gay uniforms the heroes of sabre and moustache paid 
willing homage to all. Above the din from the bridge rose the 
monotonous roll of every conveyance, from the light fly to tho 
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lumbering carriage of country build, as it drew up to leave its load 
at the Mairie. 

An assembled and curious multitude at the door watched with 
delight and eager gratification the various parties as they arrived 
in their respective vehicles. A merry group of young men stood 
together, well placed for seeing, and unhesitatingly made their 
observations on all, encouraged by the applauding laughter of their 
hearers, which goaded them on, almost beyond prudence occa- 
sionally, in their remarks. 

" Oh !" cried one, laughing, as a little dark man hurried into the 
doorway on foot, " there's my neighbour going up stairs ; and 
they call this a select ball !" 

" Why shouldn't he be there?" asked a voice. 

" Tiens I such a question ! he's a chiropodist or a hair-dresser, I 
don't know which — I know he's a Jew !" 

" That's no reason why he shouldn't go to the Mairie," was the 
reply. 

"My dear fellow, his being a Jew is my greatest consolation; 
for he lives over my head, and when I'm studying I hear those 
creaking boots of his walking about like Cains Marius among the 
ruins of Carthage, crunching the bricks and mortar." 

"How can his religion remedy that annoyance, Monsieur P" 
asked a bystander, curiously. 

"Why you see, ami, Jews are always making bargains, and so 
will he some day. And we are told, on the most ancient au- 
thority, that in sealing a contract they always take off their shoes, 
and give them to the contractor. Fate send him a little affaire de 
ommerce soon !" 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle Depres !" exclaimed another, as a lady of a 
certain age stepped from a carriage ; " still vouie a la Vterge, all 
in white. She should change her name to Dehrin. Lovers fight 
shy, and marriage is a very distant perspective." 

" There are no more lotteries ' in France," rejoined a voice ; 
" marriage is one." 

" Pardonnez-moi, ami, 'tis a same of hazard ; fate shakes her 
dice-box, throwing doublets all sizes. Time holds the stakes, 
which are won either by a deep hatband, or a close widow's cap." 

As every carriage deposited its load, there arose a fresh cry of 
exultation or merriment; in some cases a serpent de ville endea- 
voured to repress the exuberance of spirit and speech by words of 
authority, but it generally terminated in his being laughed down 
by the crowd, as he turned half sulkily away. And the group of 
young men drew gradually nearer and nearer to th« door. 

" Tiens /" exclaimed one of them, as two gentlemen entered, 
" Monsieur Silvandy without his wife ! Who can that be with 
himP What a fine, handsome man! he looks like an ecclSsias- 
tique." 

" Oh, ' answered another, " possibly Silyandy has brought him 
here to-night to exorcise Madame, and drive her evil spirit out on 
a rocket. What a blessing it would be for Silvandy. She is a 
soupe maigre to him— he grows thin a vue d>ail" 
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"She is a Lenten dish of lentils," laughed the first, "brown 
and unsavoury." 

And Silvandy passed on with his tall, handsome friend. 

" Our young fellows here hare unlicensed tongues, Monsieur 
TAbbeY' said the former, wincing under the observations he had 
been forced to listen to, in the press at the door. 

" Such an evening breaks down all restraint," was the quiet 
wgoinder. " Coming from my recent travels in almost uncivilized 
places, this scene appears strange and not uninteresting;" and 
they passed on. 

" Sur mon dme" exclaimed a young man. " There are two 
beauties ! Do you know them P What are their names P Strangers 
they must be— English, perhaps P" 

" No," was the rejoinder, "they are speaking French." 

And from a carriage had descended two girls ot most winning 
beauty, accompanied by a man of middle age, tall and command- 
ing, and a younger one, evidently, from the likeness, brother of 
the young ladies. There was not a word uttered, save in praise of 
them as they passed on and mounted the stair. And with them 
we will ascend, leaving the group at the door to watch the fresh 
arrivals. Entering the salons, a murmured inquiry met them at 
every step. "Do you know themP" "Where do they come 
from?" and a dozen others. Almost unconscious of the wonder 
and admiration around them, the two beautiful girls crossed the 
rooms already crowded, leaning on their father and brother, for 
in such relationship stood the two gentlemen accompanying them, 
and approached an open window to see the display of fireworks 
on the river. 

" How beautifully the moon has risen to-night, Henri !" said 
the fairer of the two girls, as she leaned on her brother's arm. 
*' And how coquettish, too ; one moment sailing aloft in all her 
majesty, and then again gliding behind a cloud like a playful 
child at bo-peep, lingering too, and half inclined to go to rest, 
weary with enjoyment." 

" The moon would have but little taste," he replied, "to dream 
of sleep with such a gay scene to look down upon. See how she 
enjoys it too: look at her beams dancing in Liquid rays amongst 
the harlequin crowd." 

"Iwill leave Paula with you for a short time," said their father, 
rejoining them with the other fair girl of the party, " I wish to 
look for some one." 

So saying, with the unmistakable care of deep affection, he 
placed Paula beside the other two ; and the three children of the 
Baron de Eouvray stood together for some time at the window 
uninterruptedly watching the fireworks and multitudes beneath, 
with the nappy gaiety of those seldom present at such scenes of 
excitement and pleasure. 

The two elder children remained together, making their ob- 
servations on all.they beheld, but Paula liad sunk on a chair, still 
amused at the scene without, but evidently more interested in the 
preparations for dancing within the salons, A tall, singularly 
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handsome man stood at a distance alone v he too was making his- 
mental observations on all around withinterest and visible curiosity, 
as if inspired by an unaccustomed scene. Several times his eye 
had fallen on the group at the window. Is there not a kind of 
freemasonry telling us of those, who, like ourselves, are not the 
ordinary habitants of the scene or place where we meet them P" 
They seemed isolated, like himself,, amidst the throng. There- 
was something severe in his costume too, which, when he entered 
with Monsieur Silvandy, had made the young men at the door 
call him ecclhiccstique. Silvandy confirmed this in giving him his 
title of "Abbe\" JPaula, the youngest girl, had just turned her 
gaze once more without, as a Brilliant bouquet of fireworks threw 
its light on many a face, when suddenly a voice, soft, low, and 
impressive fell on her ear, saying, 

Mademoiselle seems interested ; this is certainly a very ani- 
mated and diversified scene." 

She looked up. "Yes," she replied, smiling with the gentle 
blush of timidihr, " I never saw such a one before, living as I do 
in the country/ 

" Then you don't term tU» the country F' and he smiled. 

" Oh no, Tours is very gay : there is much society and many 
balls, but we never have visited any before." 

He evidently seemed interested in the innocent and fair girl 
before him, for her shyness was that of a child, not that painful 
thing, mauvuise honte; he leaned against the abutment of the 
window, and looked down upon her, while her brother and sister 
merely turned when they heard her speak, and then continued 
their observations on the scene outside. 

" I should call this country " said Paula's cavalier. " When we 
have visited cities and wilas— cities, where all that is gorgeous 
gleams around to dazzle you; wilds, where the immensity of nature 
Bids you bow down in humility, conscious of your own littleness — 
such a scene as this, though curious, such a town as this, though 
lively, appear as the busv nest of ants into which we peep with 
interest from its very activity; yet still it seems only a small hole 
in the earth in the comparison. 

Her eye shrank beneath the intense, yet tempered fire of his 
glance. " You speak," she replied, timidly, " like one who has seen 
much. Those who live secluded can only wonder and imagine." 

"Yes, much," was the reply, "much to please and remember 
with joy, much to look back upon with regret." He paused a 
moment, then added, in a lower tone, with his eyes fixed upon 
hers inquiringly, "Was Mademoiselle at the cathedral thia 
morning?" 

" No, ' answered she, " we never go there ; we are not Ca- 
tholics." / 

" Indeed!" he exclaimed, and his brow clouded over as with a 
momentary regret, which as suddenly gave place to an expression 
not easily definable ; then seating himself on a vacant chair beside 
her, he added, " I thought I had seen you there; it was, however. 
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mch crowded, and if I had really seen you, I must, I think, have 



These words seemed to fall involuntarily from him, as from one 
accustomed to much solitude, which engenders a habit of speaking 
one's thoughts aloud; there was nothing of gallantry in it to 
offend the most scrupulous listener. 

He continued for some time longer in earnest yet quiet conver- 
sation, and as her first timidity wore off, she felt how great was the 
charm of such a mind over any she had ever before met with ; it 
fascinated her spirit. A bustle around them announced that the 
fireworks had terminated, and Terpsichore was sending around 
her mandates for homage to be paid to her. The mayor came 
bustling up to the windows, summoning all ; and accompanied by 
an ungainly looking youth, whom he presented as his son, re- 
quested Paula's hand in one of the then forming quadrilles. 

Seeing them advance, her unknown acquaintance had risen, and 
turned partially aside. The mayor bowed lowly to him. 

" I wonder who he is P" thought she, but this momentary feeling 
of interest was checked by the mayor's salutation and presentation 
of his presumptive heir. 

" Hah ! Mademoiselle de Rouvray !" he exclaimed, as the elder 
girl turned round, " I did not perceive that it was your brother 
beside you. Allow me to seek you a more suitable partner." 

" I prefer dancing with him this dance, Monsieur Lavilleroy," 
she replied, smiling. " It is an old engagement." 

" Ah, well," answered the mayor, " we have all heard of 
Mademoiselle's attachment to her twin brother; but we must 
separate you next dance." 

It was not merely from affection that this arrangement had 
been made, but to avoid a little natural embarrassment incidental 
to a debut in a first ball. Paula had, with the candour and 
a plamb of an innocent, though spoiled child, declared, " She would 
rather have a stranger to dance with; a brother was so very stupid, 
so Henriette might have him." 

As she moved away, leaning on her cavalier's arm, she raised 
her eyes to the stranger with whom she had been conversing, and 
bowed. As he replied to it, there was a look of regret on his fine 
face. It exhibited more than a momentary annoyance at her 
departure ; it seemed the sorrow of an exalted mind for the fri- 
volities of life ! And yet what, to an ordinary man, was there so 
reprehensible in a dance on a fete night at the MairieP" 

But this was not an ordinary man, neither did he look one, as 
he stood towering above all in stature, watching the . merry 
dancers. 

" Well, Monsieur TAbbeY' exclaimed Silvandy, rejoining him. 
" This is gayer than Africa or China, is it not P" 

" Yes, but not so elevating, or refining to our nature!" 

"The world must be amused," was the rejoinder, as they 
moved away. 

And the young and gay danced; some were glad, many unsatis- 
fied. All called it delightful ; and if Aurora, who looked in upon 
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them before they separated, could hare dived into every heart, 
she might have said to many an aching one and weary head, 

" Better had rested before Dian paled, and have risen with me 
to dip your rosy lips and fingers in the dew of a thousand buds." 

But, as Monsieur Silvandy said, " The world must be amused." 
And the early dew might by some be pronounced " a cold bath of 
rheumatism : the doctor's friend." 

Chateau des Ormes, the seat of \he Baron de Bouvray, was 
situated on the high road from Tours to Blois. Although a 
building of noble structure, there was a gloomy grarideur about 
it, little in harmony with our English ideas of comfort. It stood 
out cold and white amidst the rich and abundant woods sur- 
rounding it. The rooks cawed in the high trees, the growth of 
ages, but they did not bring to the mind that idea of internal 
comfort, with which we welcome their voices, as associated with 
the existence of human habitations. 

Nature and art had done all they could for the grounds ; but 
stiff in their beauty, they resembled the high-born dame in 
courtly robes, not the lovely gentlewoman at perfect ease. You 
felt almost as if the flowers were painted, unreal things, from the 
formality of the beds in which they were planted : and stepping 
into the large salon opening on a stone balcony, whose steps led 
down to the gardens, a chill came over you, so ungenial was the 
general aspect of the place. 

The Baron de Bouvray, now in his fiftieth year, had, twenty 
years before this story commences, married an English lady of 
birth equal to his own, and, like himself, a strict Protestant. He, 
in accordance with most of that persuasion in France, bore a close 
resemblance in religious clanship to the Protestants of Ireland, 
holding but a. distant intercourse in society with the Catholic 
families of the neighbourhood. There was, nowever, one excep- 
tion, the cure" of the village, who was a privileged guest at all 
times at the chateau. 

The sun had set on a lovely September evening, a week after 
the ball at Tours, and twilight was creeping on— still the figures 
in that room were distinctly seen. 

It was a large gloomy apartment, the floors so polished that the 
foot slid upon them in walking ; the furniture had not one inno- 
vation of modern fashion— old arm-chairs of yellowish damask, 
with their eider-down cushions, large ottomans with many pillows, 
and comfortless hard chairs, whilst on the floor innumerable 



windows opened on the heavy stone balcony without, green in 
many places from age and damp. A large chimney alone gave 
cheerfulness to the room, and, soil and warm as the evening was, 
a fire of logs blazed there. 

Near that fire sat a lady, over whose head some forty-five 
winters—all winder— had passed, judging by the fixed sadness of 
her air. There was despondency in every lineament and move- 
ment; yet beauty still lingered there, cold and pale, but unmis- 
takable; /the small features, bloodless as a statue's, the light hair, 




before each seat. Two large 
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closely braided on the forehead, the dear, melancholy blue eye, 
perfectly English, but so sad, it almost made one sigh to look in 
it. Uncertain in its glance, it met yours and fell. This lady was 
the Baroness de Eouvrav. 

Beside her sate a tall, rigid figure, clad in black, only relieved 
by a white neckcloth. It needed no tongue to announce his 
calling. This was Mr. Bruton, a Protestant clergyman, English 
by birth, educated abroad, and speaking more fluently the French 
language than his mother tongue ; to mm was entrusted the care 
of the Protestant church in Tours. A bachelor of forty, cold, 
austere, doing everything as if it were a duty, not a pleasure ; but 
sincere in all he did. Nature must have been chilled by some 
cutting east wind on the day of his birth, and nature alone was to 
blame — the man was sincere. He was a frequent guest at the 



exercises in administering the comforts of religion to a soul in 
continual pain— the lady of that gloomy salon. 

They sat apart from the rest in that room, conversing in a low 
tone. 

There was another group near one of the open windows. A. 
tall, pale, handsome man, of some fifty years of age. His dark 
eagle eye had lost none of its youthful fire ; his hair,. though thin, 
was scarcely tinged with grey. Nobility sat on every feature ; 
but severe, exacting pride, cold and unbending, reigned above all; 
he sat almost as fixed as a statue, in a large arm-chair before that 
window. 

At times a gentler look crept for an instant over his features, as 
he bent his downward gaze on a lovely face which looked up in 
almost childish love to his ; at his feet, on a low stool, sat a girl, 
whose lithe, graceful figure .was bent back, as her head rested on 
his knee, her hands clasped together, and supporting her against 
it. One arm of his was round her waist, the other hung over the 
arm of the chair, at times rising with the hand which caressed the 
soft braids of dark hair bound round her beautiful head, en 
Vierge. 

This was Paula, his youngest child. Beautiful as she was, the 
most attractive object in that group, in force, in expression, in 
every charm to win the attention, was the cure* of the little village 
church, Pere Andriot. 

He was as tall as the baron, vet bent, as with care or study, not 
age. He might be junior to his host by some year or two, yet it 
little mattered what number had stamped their marks of patient 
suffering on his cheek and brow. The silvered hair added a 
charm to the mild, Christian lustre of his fine blue eye; the 
mouth, which never opened save to smile, or speak in comfort or 
peace, disclosing teeth still of even form and pure colour ; £he 
cheek, generally pale, lit up almost like a girl's when the heart 
spoke its emotions; guileless as an infant, patient and long- 
suffering, he walked on earth a worthy minister of heaven. None 
more truly cheerful than he ; not mirthful, for the merry laugh 
never broke the sad harmony of his features ; but cheerful and 
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placid, he brought peace as a garment about him, whether he 
entered the chamber of death, or looked on the young and lighJb- 
hearted, who (Ja&ced on the village green to the music of a cracked 
flute or violin, and never more joyous or free than when le 
bon curS looked on with his approving, calm smile. 

He was leaning now against the open casement, looking over 
the grounds. 

" I marvel/' he exclaimed, after a silence, " that Mademoiselle 
and her brother have not returned ; it grows late." 

" Late and chilly," responded the baron ; " pray ring, Monsieur, 
and bid the servant close the windows, and throw some more logs 
on the fire." 

The cure moved to obey— he was there as one of the family. 

"Not yet, papa," said Paula, looking up in her father's face. 
" It is so soft ana warm, and this light is so tranquil." 

The cure stopped ; her will was law with all— -the influence of 
love — for every one loved Paula. 

"You will catch cold, my child," said the baron; "these 
autumnal evenings are treacherous." 

"No, no," she answered, almost petulantly, "I love the air and 
twilight, and those cawing rooks ; all is so peaceful," and she laid 
her beautiful head on her arm like a child. 

" Enfant r said her father, tenderly. 

The cure* returned to the window; he seemed uneasy; then 
stepping forth, leaned over the balcony. 

A low toned conversation from the two .at the fireside alone 
broke the stillness for some moments, if we except the noisy cawing 
of the rooks returning to their homes. 

Presently a joyous voice was heard without— a man's, and then 
another in gentler tones, to which the cure* cheerfully responded 
over the balcony. There was a spring up the stone steps, then a 
lighter bound, and Henri and Henriette, whom we have already 
met with at the ball, entered by the other window, with Pere 
Andriot. 

Paula disengaged her father's arm, and rose quickly to meet 
them. 

" Truants !" she cried, " is this your half-hour's sail ? two long 
hours," and she pointed to the clock on the mantelpiece, "have 
I been watching your return." 

"Then why not have come with us P" exclaimed Henri; "we 
asked you." 

" Yes, but I don't like the water,— I'm afraid." 

"Knowing that, Henri," said the baron, "you might have re- 
linquished your sail to-night, to please the child." 

"Paula is too much spoiled already," answered Henri, "she 
would be ruined if I were not to oppose her sometimes ; wouldn't 
you, Pauline P" as he passed his arm affectionately round his 
sister's waist. 

From early manhood, the Baron de Rouvray had remained 
little at home during the lifetime of his father, a widower, on the 
old estate: he disliked the place, and preferred to travel. His 
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father died, and two years afterwards the traveller returned, 
bringing with him his fair, sad, English wife, and a twin bond of 
union: Henri and Henriette, about a year old. Six months 
afterwards, Paula was added to his family, and there nature 
paused, well pleased with the loveliness she nad created. 

Henri and nis sister were in their nineteenth year, and were as 
much alike as two of the opposite sex can be. Both had the 
mother's fairness, with light glossy, golden hair, in waving abun- 
dance. The eyes were of a peculiar shade — that light hazel, 
almost matching the hair, with a bronzed brightness in them ; the 
mouth, which scarcely closed, so short was the upper lip, showed 
the white, glistening teeth between their rich redness. There was 
the mother's classical nose, and the high, noble forehead, which 
bore legibly upon it the qualities of the heart. They were both 
tall, she even more so than he, in comparison ; and in those two* 
bosoms beat one heart in every pulsation. There was even more 
than the usual tie, so mysteriously linking twins, and that strange 
chain of nature's forging, seemed endowed with double strength 
in each, to give power to their love for little Paula; and yet she 
was but eighteen months their junior. 

She, too, was of a good stature, not so tall as her sister, but of 
middle height; and graceful as ever was gazelle— to nothing 
else could she be compared. The small, exquisitely turned head, 
with its raven bands ; the large, lustrous dark eyes, with their 
darker lashes, which rested on the round, blooming cheek ; the 
small laughing childish mouth and delicate nose, whose nostril 
dilated with every emotion—such was little Paula. Though 
petulant, hers was as the waywardness of a child* not the caprice 
of ill-temper. Spoilt by all, petted by all, guarded, like some 
idol, by its worshippers, she rose above indulgence superior to 
many of the faults which such love might have engendered. 

But, where Henriette was all womanly strength, Paula was all 
weakness, and could never successfully withstand the rough 
weather of the world; the artificial warmth in which she had been 
nurtured had too much enervated her. 

It had been at her earnest request that the invitation to the ball 
at the Mairie was accepted, where we first beheld them; for the 
Baron's family lived in extraordinary seclusion. They rarely 
visited any one, and out of some necessary meetings had become 
acquainted with, and been led into a sort of civility towards, the 
mayor and his wife. Paula pleaded so much to go, that her ever 
indulgent father consented. Nothing, however, would induce the 
Baroness to accompany them. And now that great enjoyment had 
passed away, scarcely leaving a trace — or none indeedr—save on 
Paula, who found her thoughts sometimes straying towards her 
tall, intelligent, unknown acquaintance near the window. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

That large, gloomy salon looked somewhat gayer when the light 
from the lamp and log cheered it, and the various persons were 
less scattered about. At the table in the centre sat the two girls 
and Henri, playing that most simple, but thoroughly French game, 
loto, with Pere Andriot. He was truly the father of the youthful 
and gay in palace or in cot ; the young sought his benign smile to 
countenance their pleasures. 

The baron, his wife, and Monsieur Bruton were conversing near 
he fire. 

A joyous laugh from Paula proclaimed her for the third time a 
winner. 

" Mademoiselle," said the cure*, with his quiet smile, " beware of 
marriage ; you are too fortunate in games of chance. You know 
what the old dames say." 

" Paula must not marry till we find her a fairy lover on the 
green turf by moonlight," answered Henri. 

" I will look for him, my children," replied Pere Andriot, rising, 
" on my way home ; it grows late, I must leave you." 

" Not yet, mon pere,* cried the three players in one breath, rising 
to detain him; " one more game— just one." 

The servant entered with the supper tray. " Now you must 
remain," cried Henriette, taking his hand ; "just for this once sup 
with us." 

" My child,* and he clasped her soft hand, " you know my simple 
evening meal awaits me at home. I never take more than my cup 
of milk and crust, and then, if I prolong my stay, my sister will be 
alarmed; a demain" and he cordially shook her hand. 

"I do not press you, Monsieur Andriot," said the baron, ad- 
vancing ; " here you are free, as at home: we make no stranger of 
you." 

" Thank you, Monsieur le Baron, I well know that, and there- 
fore the great pleasure I feel in your house, and the society of 
these dear children," so he designated the group beside him. 

" Apropos of children," continued the baron, *' where is your 
nephew, and when do you expect him P He will have outgrown 
all our memories." 

" Not mine, papa," cried Paula. " I shall always remember our 
play-fellow Edgar." 

" And I, and I," chimed the other two. The cure* smiled on 
them in gratitude, and then turning to their father* answered, — 

"We had letters from Edgar a fortnight since, where he has 
been distinguishing himself much," and his face lighted up with 
honest pride. " To think of my nephew, the poor cure's nephew, 
having been dicore' on the field of battle by Son Altesse, who compli- 
mented him highly. And now he is on his way home on leave, after an 
absence of four years. He will have grown a fine man, a fine man 
I am sure, like his father, my poor brother; and I trust and pray/' 
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and the voice sank from its exalted tone to one of deep humility, 
" a good and righteous one !" 

"I wish I were there with him," exclaimed Henri, impetuously, 
"instead of passing a life of idleness at home.'* 

Henriette grasped his hand — she saw their father's look. 

" And when will Edgar be here ?" asked Paula. 

" Soon, my child, I trust," answered the cure. 

" Then be sure you bring him here directly, the moment he 
arrives," she said. 

Her voice for a moment dispelled the cloud on her father's brow. 
The cure promised all she could wish, and taking a quiet leave, 
departed. 

" Now, Henri," said his father, " seat yourself, and listen to all 
I have to say." 

Henriette looked entreatingly towards her brother, as he sat 
. doggedly down. 

For some strange, and to them most unaccountable reason, the 
twins had ever been forced to acknowledge an evident reserve in 
their father's manner to them, amounting in many instances almost 
to ill concealed aversion. On Henriette's gentle spirit this was a 
source of deep grief; but she was submissive in the hope of extin- 
guishing it ; on her brother the effect was totally different : he 
saw it too clearly, and his rebellious spirit proudly resented the 
injustice ; for however they strove to meet their father's wishes, 
they were only tolerated, never loved; and his love for Paula, who 
seemed a privileged being in all things, was as intense and confiding 
as his dislike to the others. Still, this strange partiality failed to 
make them even momentarily jealous of her power and influence. 

" I have had some serious conversation," continued his parent, 
after a pause, " with Monsieur Bruton respecting you, and I grieve 
to find now much you neglect your duties withJnm. Three days, 
and you have not ridden over to Tours, as I imagined you had 
done; where were you P" 

" Engaged, sir," answered Henri, laconically. 

Bruton shook his head in condemnation ; his mother sighed, her 
only sign of attention, for her eyes were fixed on the embers, in 
thought. 

" Engaged!" cried his father, angrily, "and how dare you seek 
any other engagement than what directs you to Monsieur 
Bruton P" 

" Sir," answered Henri, rising, " I have more than once heard 
you condemn parents for forcing the inclinations of their children, 
and yet you urge mine towards a channel they never will pursue. 
I read with Monsieur Bruton to please you and my mother, who 
wished me to do so ; but boy as you look upon me to be, I have my 
own ideas— crude, they may be— of religion. I am unfit to be a 
clergyman; I have no inclination for the vocation; more, I never 
can conscientiously be one— and I wont." 

But his sisters grasped his arm in supplication ; they dreaded 
these too frequent scenes with his father. 
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" When," said the baron, calmly, " I spoke against forced in- 
clinations, I alluded to marriage, and 

" The church," interrupted HeDri, " would be a forced marriage 
tie to me - t I would sooner die than enter it ; it is fit for " 

"Henri," whispered Henriette, " you forget Monsieur Bruton." 

"No, I do not," he continued aloud; "I mean no disrespect 
to our clergyman in my observations. The church is fitted for 
those who prefer a life of inactivity; I would be a soldier, like 
Edgar. Andriot." 

" That you cannot be," answered his father; " you, English by ' 
our mother's side, could not, in the event of war, fight against 
er country; an idle life leads to mischief; besides, you must 
seek some career: you have refused the bar— there is no alterna- 
tive." 

" The church," ejaculated Monsieur Bruton, slowly, deeming it 
time to interfere, is a holy calling, full of tranquil joys, and to a 
meditative mind gives employment to every hour." 

" True, sir," answered Henri, more calmly, " to those who choose 
it ; but it must be a choice. I dislike and renounce it." 

" And I," said his father, his anger at length breaking forth, 
* c command you to enter into it, or you have nothing to expect from 
me. Wilful I have ever found you; now I deem it a sacred duty 
to indulge you no more." 

" Indulge !" cried Henri, disrespectfully. " Had you ever loved 
or treated me as a son, I might now subdue my own dislikes to 
gratify you ; but you hate, have ever hated me— why, I know not 
—and Henriette too, and the last cannot be for her rebellious 
spirit, for she is an angel." And he cast his arms round "his 
sister," as he always called her in contradistinction to Paula, who 
was "Little Paula." Henriette disengaged herself, and grasped 
her father's arm. 

" Pardon Henri, my father," she cried with earnestness, " he is 
■excited — knows not what he says. Pray, oh pray pardon him !" 

Paula flew to the other side. Henri had too much reason for 
what he had said about Henriette. The baron's angry glance fell 
on Paula's face, and softened— on her sister he never looked— she ■ 
too felt it, and shrank back on her brother's arm. Madame de 
Bouvray joined her hands, in mute agony: she looked on her 
husband, out did not speak— these were scenes of frequent recur- 
rence. 

" Henri," said Bruton, in his cold, measured phrase, which was 
ill calculated to soothe, " duty to your parents is your first, after 
obedience to heaven. You are committing a grievous sin, more- 
over : 'tis not for you to judge what is best for you. Your father 
has chosen, you should ooeyT" 

The other vouchsafed no reply, but drawing up his fine manly 
figure to its full height, after gently placing Henriette on a seat, 
he strode out of the room. 

When he was gone, the baron burst into a torrent of invectives, 
which were not a little increased by Bruton's severity of judgment 
— poor Paula sat and wept. Madame de Bouvray only wrung her 
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cold, pale hands, and looked the prayer she did not utter— the 
woman was worn almost to the grave by some secret sorrow. 
Henriette laid her hand gently on Bruton's arm. 

" Pray, oh pray, Monsieur, " she whispered, " do not irritate my 
father against poor Henri." 
The baron was striding to and fro in rage. 
" Poor Henri !" continued she; "no one seems to love him, or 
seek to curb his spirit, except myself, and Pere Andriot, and his 
words fall like manna in the desert, around all Well may they 
say of him that he is [ bon amine le bon pain,' " and she quoted 
that popular and poetical description of a good man. 

" Monsieur Andriot," replied ^Bruton, coldly, " comes here too 
much; I feel convinced he incites your brother to rebel— there is 



Henriette fell back and gazed in amazement at him. 
"Pere Andriot," she cried, "he a hypocrite! he encourage 
Henri ! Ah, you little know him ! Had he remained this evening 
— he, a minister of peace— Henri would never have said all he 
did." 

Unintentionally she had vented a bitter sarcasm against Bruton. 
It was true, his cold, systematic manner, irritated Henri's proud 
spirit: a soft, kind word from one he looked up to, as he aid to 
the cure*, would in an instant have soothed and brought him to 
reason. 

Much more was said. In vain Henriette pleaded for her 
brother; it was not till Paula added her entreaties, that the baron 
consented conditionally, on pardon being asked, and a promise to 
pursue his studies given, to forgive him next day. 

When the next day came, the flashing eve grew calmer, under 
Henriettas soothing, and the stubborn lip unbent, to express 
something like regret and a promise of amendment, and a promise 
to study under Bruton, for the church. 

"Henriette," he cried, impetuouslv, "were Bruton like our bon 
curS, I would do anything for him ; but such men as Bruton, cold, 
calculating, and systematically following given rules, disgust one 
with the cnurch !' 

"Hush, Henri, you must not speajc, still less think thus: all 
priests are not like notre bon curt, nor all ministers cold as 
Bruton. Come, Henri, to our father, and then we will go with 
Paula to the village, and see Pere Andriot and his sister, and learn 
when Edgar is expected." 

" I am glad, however," he said, doggedly, " that I told my father 
what I have long felt, his want of love for us— you, too, have seen 
it." She cast down her eyes, but spoke not. She would not 
censure her father to his son. " I see you have," continued he, 
"and why is it P ' I may be rebellious, he has mfde me so; but 
you, you never spoke to him but as a daughter in your life, yet he 
turns from you, and all his love is for Paula. I don't blame her ; 
I love her dearly, the dear child ; but though his hatred of us is no 
fault of hers, whence or why that hatred P 

Henriette took his arm, and tried to smile. " To my father, 
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and beg an humble pardon : you are cross, Henri — and then for 
our walk ;" and she led that proud spirit to her father's feet, though 
in forced if not feigned humility. 



CHAPTER in. 

The previous evening of beauty had been succeeded by a 
morning the brightest that nature ever rejoiced in at that season 
of the year. Autumn! it must be spring, spring with all its 
hones, its happy future of anticipation. The birds are warbling 
their freshest notes, and the dew lies on the young grass, which 
a bright warm sun is refreshing its lip with, as it stoops to kiss 
the verdure — it must be spring ! But no, see on the ground dead 
and senseless to that soft warm day, lie the leaves once so green ; 
you turn with a sigh from the evidence of decay, and almost weep 
for the inanimate things which have died before they felt its 
beauty ! 

After the pardon, coldly accorded, and ungraciously received, 
the three, brother and sisters, started for the village, distant 
scarcely half a mile. They had two other companions. Reefer, 
Henri's Newfoundland, which bounded madly and delightedly 
along, and Manette, an old faithful servant who had resided with 
Madame de Rouvray, prior to her marriage. 

Some five-and-twenty years before this tale commences, Madame 
de Rouvray's father had been a dStenu at Verdun. Manette had 
lost both her parents, and being an orphan, and in poverty, had 
been taken by the young English girl, who was some five years 
her junior, as her attendant. Thus the usual relation of servant 
to a superior, became as a tie of mother to daughter. Madame 
de Rouvray had lost her mother early, and the single-hearted 
French peasant almost supplied the place of one to her, though 
but a girl herself. In subsequent afflictions, Manette was ever 
near to comfort and to guard ; and now, as an humble friend, she 
resided at the chateau. And yet the humility of the woman 
never made her forget her station ; true, she did not scruple giving 
her opinion when she deemed her mistress wrong, but it was 
always respectfully offered, and for some hidden cause, that 
mistress not only loved but feared her. 

As regarded the children, she was perhapB the only person on 
whose mind Paula's girlish, winning manner had not created 
more effect than her sister's quieter, serious mood. Manette 
loved Paula— she was maman nourrice to all; but Henriette and 
Henri were her children, her own children. To them she clung, 
them she upheld in all things, as though she felt they more 
needed her love ; and a slighting look or act from father or mother 
was a signal to her to redouble her affection. She had been a 
comely girl, and suitors had not been wanting, but she had re- 
fused them. She never would leave her children ; she had elected 
them her own, and never, under any circumstances, could 
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forsake them. Alas! such disinterested, invaluable friends are 
rarely found ! 

Manette was a Catholic, and yet neither by word nor insinuation 
did she ever seek to undermine the faith of those committed to 
her care—nay, she often checked questions which might lead to 
discussion. In this she resembled Pere Andriot, which may 
account for the Baron de Rouvray, a strictly rigid Protestant, 
permitting the intercourse of two such persons in his family. 

Manette followed in the wake of her three "children," who 
turned frequently to address her, in the joy of their youthful 
spirits, when Reefer (unmindful of the basket she carried, con- 
taining eggs, butter, and sundry other good things, for Mademoi- 
selle Louise, the curb's sister) jumped wildly against her white 
apron, which bore visible marks of his large paws. Henri in 
delight incited him to these acts; Paula laughed outright, and 
even Henriette smiled at the " Vas done, mSchant," of poor 
Manette. 

They were a happy group, bright, too, and beautiful as the day; 
and chatting and laughing they reached the village, a pretty little 
spot, clean, and well ordered. You traversed one long street of 
humble cottages, and then you came to a large green with lofty 
trees, and near its centre stood the church. It was a lofty, yet 
humble and unpretending building: trees surrounded it: you 
walked up an avenue of elms to the porch. Behind was the 
grave-yard, with its wooden crosses, on which hung wreaths of 
immm'telles, some freshly placed there, some black and falling to 
pieces with age and neglect, some fresh of yesterday's wreathing, 
others that had not been replaced since the day of buriaL 

Close to the church stood the curb's residence. Vines covered 
the entire front, whose rich fruit hung above you as you entered 
the door. Over the porch the clematis fell in profusion, scenting 
the air around. The windows were open, wooing the entrance of 
the soft breeze. A small garden was all it possessed in front. 
They entered. The door was open, unguarded. Who would rob 
the bon cur£?" 

Paula bounded in first, followed by the others. " Mon phre, 
mon pere," she called in her ringing girlish voice. No reply. 
44 Mademoiselle Louise," she varied her call with ; " where are 
youP" Again no reply. So they walked through the cottage, 
save Manette, who sat down on the step to rest herself, with her 
basketful of offerings. A glass door at the other end of the 
passage opened down a flight of three stone steps into the garden 
at the back, and this was indeed a fitting place of peace and joy 
for Pere Andriot. It was a beautiful garden; beds of many 
flowers even now bloomed there ; the falling leaves were carefully 
swept away every morning, and so summer still appeared to reign 
in that pretty garden. There was no pretension aoout the place. 
Espaliers of pears and apples were trained down many of the 
walks. There were the rich vines in trellised bowers around you. 
On a large grass-plot was tethered a goat and her kid, the former 
supplying milk for the homely repasts of the cure and his sister, 

B 
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On the gravel walks wandered some tame doves, cooing in stately 
gallantry, gravely escorted by a spaniel, a gift of fienriette s, 
which had been trained to guard the birds from stray cats and 
vermin* 

It was a garden of Eden, a place of peace and beauty. There 
were three persons at the farther end, busily engaged arranging 
shades over some freshly-planted cuttings. There was Sister 
Louise, trowel in hand, ana, be it truthfully said, spectacles on 
nose ; and Pere Andriot, looking down at her work, his hand on 
the shoulder of a gay voting officer in the uniform of a lancer — 
for it must be stated for the information of those who may not 
know the met, that in France it is no proof of bad taste to wear 
uniform on leave of absence, as is the case in England. It could 
be but one person— Edgar; but how came he there? The curd 
knew nothing of his coming, last evening. 

Diligences are lumbering things, but even they can bring the 
yearning heart to its home, and the body with it. There was no 
railroad there at that time, and when Pere Andriot arrived at his 
gate on the previous night, he found some one there before him — 
Edgar, his nephew, his much-wished-for nephew. 

Need we depict the meeting, and the joy of all— even of sister 
Louise? For be it stated, though as leniently as possible against 
her, she was a very worldly woman. But even she rejoiced at her 
nephew's return. And now they stood in that peaceful garden, 
setting some cuttings Edgar had brought from Algiers for his 
uncle. 

Edgar Andriot was not exactly handsome, vet the mind and 
intelligence in his face made him appear so. There was an extra- 
ordinary charm in his conversation, which was lighted up by 
flashes of unstudied wit. In height he was slightly above the 
middle stature, and graceful and lithe in figure. He had the very 
smallest hands imagmable-^perhaps they were too much so for a 
man, but so nature had willed it; the feet were equally propor- 
tioned. On the handsome upper lip was a small and finely-grown 
moustache, the ends curling upwards, en ITongroise, which gave 
much character to his face. One-arid-twenty laughed out in every 
gesture and smile, in light-hearted gaiety. He wore his uniform 
to-day to please his aunt, and his decoration, in all its splendour 
of glory to a young soldier, for he had gallantly won it. 

Pere Andriot and Louise had a brother once, a gallant fellow 
too, who served his country and empereur faithfully; but he 
nearly perished in the retreat from Moscow, and came home to die, 
a poor captain— with little but his name to leave his child, a fine 
handsome boy, and an orphan. Pere Andriot, to whose youth 
more ambitious prospects had opened than priesthood, had 
just then, seeking "that peace which the world cannot give/" 
taken holy orders; and in the calm of his little village home, 
where we have just seen him, he brought up his orphan nephew. 
He would fain have seen that his inclinations tended to the 
church, but when Edgar expressed a wish for a more active life, — 

" Go, my child," said the cure*, "in the world are many bright 
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spots — may one of those be thine. When they tell thee that it is 
a wilderness of darkness, believe them not— it is a beautiful world, 
though in it are many paths ; those who find one of shade — all 
shade— do well to seek a place of rest. Such have I done : but 
for you, mon ertfant, may le bon Dieu send you one of sunshine." 
And Edgar put on his uniform with delight the day he quitted 
St. Cyr, for nis regiment and Algiers. 

Glad now was the meeting to all,- it seemed as a brother's 
return, for Edgar had been flieir playfellow, and the companion 
of their youth. Over one brow alone came a cloud — Henri's — as 
he surveyed the gallant soldier, and thought of himself, "a 
doomed bird of night," as he termed churchmen. It was not 
envy of the youth, but of his station— he, the proud baron's only 
son, and Edgar only a lieutenant, on his pay. 

Pere Andriot inquired anxiously the result of the previous 
evening's fracas. Henri gloomily detailed all. 

" I have done it for peace sake," he said, " but I'll never be a 
clergyman; I hate that Bruton, and wouldn't resemble him for 
the world— a cold, systematic automaton, all black cloth and white 
neckerchief— no impulse, no kindly sentiments. A string of scrip- 
tural texts badly delivered, no more." 

" Hush, my son !" said the cure, "you should not speak thus of 
any one. He may be cold in outward seeming, but who may read 
the heart P Moreover, he is a bearer of heaven's message to man 
— that alone should command your respect," and even while hb 
chid, he pressed the hand, to soften the rebuke. 

The conversation soon became general, and Edgar, with graceful 
modesty, while relating many anecdotes of Arab and tent, 
spoke little of himself. But there, ghttering on his breast, was 
the decoration of honour, and a scar, still red, on the handsome 
brow, spoke its own tale, and added to, rather than deteriorated 
from, the manly beauty of the young hero. 

Nothing would satisfy the trio, but carrying him home with 
them to the chateau, to renew his acquaintance with their parents. 

" You must come," cried Paula. As ever, her word was law ; 
and once more they all were on their way, with this addition to 
their party. 

Edgar was most kindly received by the baron, and even Madame 
de Uouvray had a faint smile for the youth ; and Bruton having 
returned early that morning to his ecclesiastical duties at Tours, 
the cure and Sister Louise were sent for, and easily persuaded to 
join the family group at the chateau. 

It was somewhat strange, that with two lovely daughters, the 
parents felt no alarm at so close an intimacy with the poor nephew 
of a priest. But no ; Madame de Eouvray was too much absorbed 
in her religious duties and private sorrows, to notice any worldly 
affair, unless it were immediately placed before her observation, 
while the baron was too proud to imagine for an instant the possi- 
bility of such an event. He looked upon it, that he was conferring 
an immense honour on the poor cure, in the condescension he 
showed him, and of course, both he and Edgar must feel it as such. 
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He quite forgot the warm passions which had led his own youth 
into many errors ; in this, he resembled parents in general. 

De Rouvray was far from a wealthy man. He expended his 
entire income in improving his estate, one of the show ones of the 
neighbourhood, and in keeping up a certain dignity, for the sake 
of ms family. Poor, till his father's death, and living on a small 
allowance, he now knew the full value of wealth, and ne resolved, 
if possible, that his daughters should marry richly and well, 
although he could give them but small dowers. Aid while he 
insisted on Henri's choosing a profession, any idea of obtaining 
wealth by mercantile means was scouted, as degrading to one of 
his family. In the church he had interest to.advance him. 

Coupled with his ardent desire of aggrandizement by marriage 
of his daughters, was a strange determination in the mind of that 
cold, proud man—almost the only human feeling, except his love 
for Paula and* affection for his wife— namely, a resolution, however 
he might urge or strive to lead, never to control the inclinations 
of his daughters. Some hidden motive evidently gave rise to this : 
he felt assured they never would choose beneath them— they were 
his flesh and blood. For Henriette, he had mentally fixed, upon 
Bruton as a husband. He was of an excellent English family, the 
son of a bishop, and with a good private property. He had "for 
awhile, on account of delicate health, accepted the spiritual care 
of the Protestant portion of the community, in that neighbour- 
hood, as the climate had been recommended him. 

Henriette would marry Bruton, and become the wife of a clergy- 
man of good family, transferred to England's shores, and a rich 
living. Thus he had arranged it in his own. mind, and he was not 
without foundation for the wish, as it had not escaped his observa- 
tion, that the stern, unsmiling clergyman looked with more than 
a friendly eye on his daughter. Opposition from her to his wishes, 
he never dreamt of. " She has seen no one to love; then why 
efuse himP" 

. But the mind creates its own idol too often, and loves the 
creation it has itself made. Henriette, the warm, generous-hearted 
girl, could never willingly marry Bruton. 

A godmother of the twins had died about a year before our tale 
commences, leaving all she possessed, that was in her power to 
leave to them, in equal proportions. It was not much— a thousand 
pounds a-piece ; but that was settled on them, and was entirely at 
their own disposal. She, like some others, had read the strange 
aversion in the baron's heart towards them, and dying, left them, 
though small, an independence secured against his will or caprice. 
Thus stood matters on the day Edgar Andriot returned to his 
home and playfellows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Days and weeks passed on, and Henri, urged to it by Lis sister, 
sulkily rode over to Bruton's occasionally, to pursue his distasteful 
readings. 

One day, on his return, as his sister strolled down the road to 
meet him, she plainly saw by the impatient manner in which he 
struck his boot with his riding-whip, that something more than 
ordinary had occurred. His mare's rein hung unheeded on her 
neck : he was close to his sister before he noticed her. She saw 
the cloud, and (like a vain gleam of sunshine in a stormy sky) 
endeavoured by her smile to. disperse it; but it might not be. 
Henri sprang from his saddle, and holding the rein walked beside 
her, speaking only in monosyllables for some moments. At last he 
burst forth, 

" By heavens, Henriette, I'll bear it no longer ! this day I am 
resolved to demand an explanation from my fat] ler. I could bear 
much for myself; but for you"— he stopped. 

Henriette grew pale; something checked her heart's beating, 
and stilled it. 

" You," he continued ; " not content with trying to sacrifice me, 
you too must suffer; but as I live, it shall not be !" and the thick 
veins in his forehead attested his rage. 

" Henri, what can you meanP" 

" Mean, mean ?" he re-echoed. " That you are destined by the 
baron — I will not call him father— to become that fellow Bruton's 
wife. Much as I love you, Henriette," and his voice sank to a 
tone of concentrated passion, " I would see you dead at my feet 
first! — You, his wife, — that cold man, old enough to be your 
father: you, my own warm-hearted girl," and his voice trembled 
with emotion. 

" Oh, Henri, you must mistake; it cannot be," and she grew 
pale, as she felt it might. 

" But I tell you it is so ; Bruton told me ; and you are to be 
taken to England, away from me, and Paula, and Manette, — from 
all who love you ; and I am to read, take orders, and succeed him 
here,— here!' and he laughed aloud in deriaion. 

The tears stood in her eyes, as she vainly tried to soothe him : 
she scarcely thought of herself. 

" Let us go," he cried, " go with the small independence we can 
command ; let us make a home for ourselves apart from them. 
They wish us gone, let us go." 

" Go, Henri ! but where P that can never be !" 

" Anywhere," he answered, " so thev do not part us, nor force 
you to marry that man. Believe me, there would be few to regret 
us — Paula might, and Manette, and Pere Andriot." 

" And Edgar," whispered Henriette. 

"Ay, Edgar; but he is going back to fame and active life. 
What should we be to him? 
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She did not answer, but her eyes sought the ground. After a 
pause she looked up. 
"What did Bruton sayP" she asked. 

"SayP Why he spoke of loving you, of having our father's 
consent, and seemed to think yours unnecessary. However, I 
told him that might be wanting; he stared, and I said — I scarcely 
know what I saia— but we parted in bitter enmity." 

" Oh, my brother," she exclaimed, weeping, " oh, why do this P 
you will suffer, whilst I might have arranged all — borne all." 

"And married himP" he cried, stopping and facing her. 

" No, not that," she answered, shuddering ; " I could not marry, 
and not love." 

" That's my own Henriette !" and he placed one arm around 
Ber. " No, while I have life, they never snail sacrifice you." 

"I am never very gay," she said, whilst her tears trickled down 
her cheek. " If sometimes I forget to be grave, melancholy steals 
back to my heart, like a truant bird home to its cage. Why is it, 
Henri, that we are less loved than Paula P she never La made sad 
hy unkindness." 

"Ay, why is it P now you ask that question: once yon chid me 
for doing so. But to-day I will seek my father and know." 

"Oh, no, not to-day, Henri, wait till he speaks of this ; it may 
not be true— wait ; let us not rush to meet evils — they are prone 
enough to come more than half way." 

With much difficulty she persuaded that excited spirit to be 
calmer; and after a long walk they returned, soothed, if not 
stilled. 

In the dressing-room of Madame de Eouvray, another scene was 
enacting. 

" Marie," said the baron, addressing his wife, " if you will for a 
moment close your book, and listen to a few mundane matters, 
which nearly concern us both, you will oblige me." 



was always an appearance of alarm on her countenance when 
summoned to enter into worldly matters— an evident dread of 
something painfuL The baron continued : 

" The recent opposition I have met with from that headstrong 
boy Henri, has made me more than ever alive to the necessity of 
separating him from his sister's influence." 

" Do you think," she said, gently, " that Henriette is capable of 
using hers to oppose youP" 

"lam convinced of it, Marie; since her very youth she has 
been a sullen, silent girl, thinking much, and acting on her own 
self-willed thoughts." 

" I think you mistake her, Paul," answered she ; " Henriette 
has ever been dutiful and obedient to my slightest wish. I think 
—I fear you mistake her." 

To Madame de Eouvray 's credit, she had no preference for any 
child : they were equally objects of her love, or rather of her 
apathy, for she seldom, if ever, noticed either of them when not 



The baroness closed herreligi< 




and looked up : there 
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called upon to do so. Her every thought was in her religious 
duties, and this feeling Bruton rather encourged than checked. 

" Mistake her P" he echoed; "can I mistake the behaviour of 
Henri P and they are one in thought. She is more cunning; she 
urges, he acts. I am now, however, resolved that things shall be 
remedied. Henri must take holy orders, and before that can be 
accomplished, his sister must marry." 

"Marry, Paul,— whom P" And her eye gave forth a look of 
terror. 

" Why, Bruton— he has proposed; I have long desired it, and it 
must be." 

" But you would not force her P" her voice trembled. " And she 
dislikes him— that you must see." 

" Dislikes him; yes, she dislikes all those we love or approve of. 
I would not force ner, God knows, but she must be urged to it. 
I dread that girl— how different to Paula ! For her 1 have no 
fear ; she is and ever will be a blessing to us : she will never oppose 
our wishes ; but Henriette and Henri are— but it could not be 
otherwise," he muttered, pacing the room. Madame de Bouvray 
looked even paler than usual. " And now," he added, stopping 
before her, " what do you think P Henri has been urged,— for he 
never would have thought of it of himself— to ask about your 
relations in England, and he wishes to visit it and them." 

" Oh," she almost shrieked, rising from her chair, " not there, 
Paul, let him not go there." 

" If he were separated from his sister, much might be done. 
You must exert your influence to induce her to accept Bruton : for 
many reasons I wish it." 

" I have little influence," she said ; " but I will speak to Manette: 
she can do as she pleases with the children." 

" Manette," he cried, impatiently, " though a good, excellent 
creature, is a mere servant, after all ; it is you, their mother, who 
should do it. I grieve to see it, Marie, but you have little interest 
in either them or me." 

"God knows I have," she uttered, weeping cold, silent tears. 
" God knows I have ; but when I look upon them, a reproach 
comes over me. I cannot iorget that I had an elder child, 
my 

"I know it," he exclaimed impetuously; "I have seen it in 
your eyes ; it is too late now to reproach yourself. You should 
have remembered all this sooner, and not let his memory war 
against these." 

Her tears fell full and fast. " Oh, Paul," she sobbed, " forgive 
me, but I cannot forget that boy. When he opened his eyes, and 
laughed in my face, that night I " 

" Hush," he cried, hurriedly, and going to the door opened it 
and looked out. He closed it carefully, and then returning seated 
himself on the couch, and drew her beside him. " Marie, these 
are past events, never to be alluded to. Forgive me if I have 
pained you, but your safety from greater suffering and from dis- 
covery lies in the marriage of Henriette, and the submission of 
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Henri to my wishes. Try what you can do. Come, be calm ; I 
will send Manette to you ; she, as you say, can do anything with 
them : there, be calm, don't fret, Marie," and harsh as he was in 
general, that man, with almost a woman's fondness, pillowed her 
-weeping head on his shoulder, and endeavoured to soothe her. 
After awhile she became calmer. Rising, he again pressed her 
hand in his, and kissed her cold forehead. 

" Now, Marie, I will send Manette — and be firm, for much 
depends on that," and he quitted the room. 

shortly afterwards Manette entered. When she saw her 
mistress had been weeping, she flew towards her, and dropping 
on her knees, took her hands in both of her own, as she would a 
child's, and endeavoured by every endearing term to coax her into 
serenity again. 

" Ma bonne maitresse" she cried, " who can have done this P 
-Not Monsieur le Baron. What has he saidP not spoken harshly 
or unkindly?" 

Madame de Rouvray shook her head. 

" Then what is it ? no news frpm England P" ' 

"No," whispered her mistress; "but unless you assist me, 
Manette, the baron says there may be." 

" I !" said she, rising, and at the other's motion to do so, seating 
herself on the chair, — but only on the edge, the extreme edge — 
" I ! what can I do? Anything, you know I will,— go there — see 
liim—see all — only say the word.' She spoke hurriedly. 

" No, Manette, ma bonne^yoM mistake. Listen ! I have heard 
nothing from thence; but Henri, Henri begins to be inquisitive, 
wishes to go there, and " 

"Well, it is natural," ejaculated Manette; "he's no longer a 
child; cela veut tout savoir" 

"And Henriette," continued her mother; "Monsieur thinks 
that she is urging him to do so." 

" She !" said the woman, indignantly, " she do anything to grieve 
father or mother P Oh no! Mademoiselle is an angel, and you, 
madame, should not be one to speak against her. I have seen — 
she sees too, poor darling — that her father dislikes both her 
brother and herself. He may have a wrong thought, a false sus- 
picion in doing so ; but you — you the mother who bore them, 'tis- 
wrong, 'tis sinful, and I, pauvre servante, tell you so." And her 
eyes Sashed, and her cheek grew red. 

" Manette, you wrong me, indeed you do," said the baroness, 
deprecatingly, "but I wish much— Their father" and she empha- 
sized the words, " wishes to see them settled. Henri grows in- 
quisitive, I tell you once more." 

" What would you have me doP" asked Manette, suspiciously. 

" Why, you see, Henri must enter the church ; he does not like 
it for many reasons; we wish it, and " 

"Oh, if that is all," answered the other, "though it is a pity 
not to see him a handsome militaire like Monsieur Edgar, I'll 
speak to him. 'Tis a pity indeed he cannot be ; but then, as you 
explained to me one day, madame, it has, or might have incon- 
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veniences. But the church may make him moins turbulent, 
pauvre clier enfant ! He is a little wild, so I'll do what I can 
there. Is that all ?" 

" And then— Henriette — " the baroness paused: Manette's clear 
speaking eye was upon her. " Henriette," she continued, after a 
pause ; " we have had an excellent offer of marriage for her. Will 
you try and make her see it in that light ? and accept " 

" Whom?" asked Manette. 

" A good man, a righteous one, a man to guide her to happiness 
and peace," (the mother spoke in all sincerity,) " and well, off, too, 
and who will be richer " 

" But who ?" asked Manette again. 

" Monsieur Bruton, our clergyman." 

" I thought so," she replied, coldly; "I have seen it coming to 
this. I do not speak against him, madame ; he may be all you 
say, but he is a cold man, and severe, ever the first to point out 
Monsieur Henri's faults to his father. Mademoiselle sees this, 
and dislikes him. And would you," and her eyes fixed themselves 
on her mistress, " would you urge, or wish me to urge her to 
marry a man double her own age, and one she dislikes, for 
wealth?" 

" Not for wealth, Manette, but for her welfare. He is a good 
man. Moreover, she does not love another." 

" How do you know that, madame P Monsieur le Baron, with 
all his caution, allows Monsieur Edgar Andriot to come here like 
one of the family. I speak conscientiously. Monsieur Edgar is 
young and handsome, and if his marriage with either of the 
children would displease, then is he here too much. I never cared 
for any one myself," she said, simply, " but I know what young 
hearts will be when they meet some one to love. So do you, 
madame." 

" Good heavens," exclaimed the lady, " can it be ?" 

" It may, madame. I don't say it is ; but it may be. I will 
speak to mademoiselle ; she, chere enfant, always hears me kindly. 
I will ask her to marry Monsieur Bruton, as madame desires it ; 
but I never will urge her to do so, or advise — for I am sure she 
would not be happy." 

"Advise her, pray advise her, Manette," implored her mistress; 
» "you can do anything with her or Henri : they look upon you as 
on a second mother," (she might have said as their own,) " beg of 
her to consent, and please her father and myself." 

" What P" said Manette, sternly, " you, madame, you would have 
me play on her affection for me, and lead her to unhappiness ; 
when perhaps too she loves another. Have you forgotten W aldron 
Hall?" 

Madame de Houvray covered her face, and shuddered visibly. 
" I see you have not," continued the woman ; " you must forgive- 
me if I remind you, to save your child from a like fate. Why 
sacrifice her, and spare in all things Mademoiselle Paula P But I 
see ; it is her father's doing ; hell always retain that cruel thought 
against those two in his heart." 
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" He is wrong, Manette, " you know he is wrong," whispered 
her mistress. 

"I know that," answered the other, " but laissons cela, madame; 
I will go to mademoiselle and see what can be done. Perhaps she 
might De happy," she said, thoughtfully, "if she doesn't care for 
another; she s serious, and older in thought than her years, pauvre 
enfant; she seems to expect trouble—she's so unlike Mademoiselle 
Paula. Perhaps it might be best — III see." And with eyes fixed 
on the ground, she quitted that melancholy apartment 



CHAPTEB V 

Manette walked thoughtfully to the door of Henriette's room. 
It was closed, she gently tapped at it ; " Mademoiselle, mademoi- 
selle !"— no answer came. " Tis I— Manette— open the door, ma 
fillette ckerie /" — still no reply. She tried the lock, it yielded, and 
in she walked. The room was vacant; in its centre stood a table 
covered with books, papers, work, all the thousand little com- 
panions of an innocent girl's pleasure. The ink was scarcely dry 
on a piece of paper she had been trying her pen upon, and there 
lay her book of souvenirs; we will not call it album— it would 
desecrate that simple manuscript of gentle thoughts and memories, 
to call it the gilded thing in which everybody is summoned to 
scribble nonsense, by every sentimental young lady. 

No, Henriette's was something of another character, a mere 
book, in which to register pleasant days and sunny thoughts — an 
ungilded, homely record. In it were wild flowers, and the date 
and place where they were gathered; and verses which had 
pleased her — sentences which had charmed. 

Manette, the almost unlettered peasant, turned the leaves, but 
out of no curiosity: she had often done so in her dear child's 
presence ; she most dearly loved these evidences of the young, 
pure mind. There was hair woven in it too, and " Maman, Henri, 
and Paula," were the three names registered beneath the braids. 
Where was the father's P not even there was she permitted to 
claim a remembrance of him. 

Manette sighed, and turned the leaves again. There was a leaf 
where the gum was scarcely dry, which had fixed the souvenir to 
the page. With some eagerness the woman opened it. There 
were two braids of hair there, one some shades darker than the 
other. The first was light and silken ; beneath was a name in an 
almost unformed girl's writing, with a date four years previous to 
the last one, where the hair was darkened in colour. Beneath 
both braids there was one word, * Edgar.' Manette trembled — 
beside the last lock was a small bouquet of violets, scarcely 
withered. 

" Too late, too late," she whispered, " mon enfant, pauvre 
enfant J" and she closed the book. 
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" I must see her, and know/' thought Manette. And going to 
the window which looked into the garden, her eye searched below. 

On the well-rolled grass-plot stood Paula and Henri ; her ring- 
ing laugh ascended to where Manette stood, as the girl bounded 
in light-hearted glee, all grace and beauty, to catch the shuttle- 
cock which he flung towards her. On a garden seat, a short 
distance off, sat Henriette and Edgar: the sun peeped down 
between the thin leaves of the tree above them, to kiss her rich, 
light-brown hair, which shone like a wave of glittering gold in 
that caress — her neck was as beauttiolly turned, and white as the 
swan's, as she leant over the work which her tiny fingers held. 
Edgar read to her. At times her soft, serene eyes, with their dark 
lashes, were raised to peruse his thoughts in unison with hers ; 
then the page was turned, a lighter strain followed, and she 
looked up and laughed a gladsome laugh, such as Manette had 
seldom heard from her lips. Then he would for a moment drop 
the book, and fix a long look upon Paula's flying figure, or laugh 
with her— laugh until Henriette's "eh bien. monsieur" recalled 
him to himself; or some other word playfully spoken, bade him 
read again awhile, until the furtive glance stole from the page to 
rest upon a more interesting subject of contemplation— Paula. 

" Oh, they are a handsome couple," sighed Manette, " handsome, 
as her mother and the baron were ; oh, far more so, for Henriette 
has not that look of grief, that madame ever had. And may 
Heaven keep her from it, and the cause ot it ! I will go and speak 
to her;" and she quitted the window and descended to the garden. 
When she arrived there the scene was changed : the four were 
standing together on the grass. They looked so happy that she 
could not bear to draw Henriette away— to sorrow, perhaps. As 
she appeared, Henri bounded towards ner. 

" Maman Manette," he cried, seizing her hands, " come and 
dance, dance and sing, I have a respite of months before they 
make a corbeau of me. Paula has interceded with my father, and 
I am not to be urged further at present ; I have months to decide 
in, provided I am a good boy and do not say naughty things to 
oppose him." And he mimicked the tone of a child. " There is 
news for you, Manette, dance! dance!" And the wild youth 
playfully dragged her about the sward. "Well," he cried, 
stopping at last, and holding her at arm's length, " you do not 
congratulate me ; smile, laugh, Manette," and his radiant counte- 
nance- tried to win hers to sympathy. She looked grave ; her 
woman's sagacity told her that some deep prospective motive had 
dictated leniency towards Henri on his father's part. 

" I rejoice," she said, at last, but with a forced smile, " at any- 
thing which makes you happy; but do not too soon abandon your- 
self to your good fortune. Your father has but given you time 
for reflection. ' r 

Henri's brow was overclouded. 

" Mdc/iante /" he cried, " you damp my only glimpse of happi- 
ness for weeks past by evil prognostications," and he released ner 
as he spoke. ^Before she could reply, Pere Andriot descended 
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from the salon to join the group. All the children flew to meet 
him, and clung around him like bees round their hive. The pere 
directed an uneasy glance at his nephew. " Edgar," he said, " I 
thought you were going to Tours, to see some of your old school- 
fellows ; you encourage him here too much, mes ettfans; he will 
grow luxurious, and unfit for his rude African life again." 
Edgar coloured slightly. 

"Don't scold him," said Paula; "I bade him stay; he could 
not refuse my commands," and the beautiful girl drew herself up \ 
in mock dignity. I 

" It was, mademoiselle," he replied, recovering his composure ; ] 
"you were occupied with Henri; I remained — not, I own, an 
unwilling guest — at mademoiselle's desire, to read to her whilst 
she worked," and by a look he designated Henriette. 

The cure* glancea anxiously from one to the other. Henriette 
was like a ruddy peach ; Paula calm, smiling, and unconcerned. 
Manette closely scanned her child's countenance — its blush made 
her sigh. 

" Monpere" said Henriette, " I will go for the book you lent 
me," and she ran towards the house to cover her confusion. 
Manette followed. The former bounded up the stairs and entered 
her room. Another step more slowly came after; before she 
closed the door it stopped beside her. 

" Manette," she cried, starting. 

" Yes, my child, Manette, ta maman nourrice, who comes to 

speak to you " she closed the door. Henriette grew pale — 

sne scarcely knew why; it was a presentiment— that spectre 
which so often drives the colour from the cheek. 

" I would speak to you, mademoiselle," she said more coldly, 
"about— about " 

" Not mademoiselle" cried the other, " your child, your Hen- 
riette ; and not so coldly, maman cherie, but thus, thus," and the 
child of grace and nature seated herself on her nurse's knee, and 
placed her young loving arms round her neck. " Now," she con- 
tinued, trying to smile, " speak, — what is it?" 

Manette clasped both arms round that pliant waist. " Mon 
enfant, then," she said, " I have had a long, serious conversation 
with your mother, and she bade me speak to you in her own and 
your father's name." * 

" About what?" asked she. 

"About marriage, ma fille— there, the word's out. I do not 
like the task, but Better, perhaps, from your old nurse, who loves 
you,— that is," she corrected her thought, " who knows you so 
well. You will speak freely to her, because, though they love 
you too, parents sometimes frighten children's free words away." 

" Marriage !" replied Henriette, only thinking of the word ; 
"marriage — with whomP" 

Manette looked down embarrassed. She shrank from her task. 

" With Monsieur BrutonP is it not, maman?" 

The other looked up amazed, yet pleased; half her pain was 
removed : her child knew all. 
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" Yes," she answered, "yes ; who told youP" 

" Henri ; he told me this mornings but — but, when we returned 
from our walk, Paula had pleasant news to tell of her intercession 

with my father ; and then " she paused. " Edgar came," she 

continued, and we were all so happy, I forgot." As she spoke a 
slight blush arose, and then fled, leaving her pale and pensive. 

"Ay, Edgar," answered her nurse, "and why should his 
coming make you glad? Oh, my child, beware; I do not speak 
from experience, but I have seen others love, and it is not always 
a happy, or wise thing. To that your father would never consent 
— a poor soldier, and a Catholic. Oh ! my child, beware," and 
the tears filled the good woman's eyes. 

"I don't love him," cried Henriette, looking down, "I don't 
love him — that is, I think not—except as a dear brother." 

They were near the table. Manette disengaged one arm and 
reached the book, it opened at the last page that had had a 
souvenir confided to it. 

" And this ?" said Manette. 

The girl grew crimson over neck and brow. 

"ThatP" she uttered, "that P When Edgar left four years 
since, I kept a lock of his hair as a sister's souvenir ; when he 
returned—well the hair was so light, so unlike his now, that but 
yesterday I asked him for another lock which would not change." 

"Till the white of age shall replace the darkness of youth. 
And where will you both be then P not together, ma fille Hen- 
riette, believe me ; not together going down the quiet road, as 
the bon curi said last Sunday, when he exhorted the young couple 
he had married that morning, ' that quiet road, strewed with good 
deeds and children's prayers, and not a bramble there to cling to 
their garments, or a rough stone to make the road to the grave 
rugged/ I remember every word, for I thought and prayea for 
you then." Henriette clasped her closer, and wept aloud. 

" Do you think," she sobbed, gazing in her nurse's face, " that 
such would be my path with Monsieur BrutonP — Speak truly, da 
youP" 

" No, Henriette, mon enfant," and she looked up boldly in her 
face, rectitude of thought and deed in every line of her honest 
countenance : "no, not even to please your mother, can I against 
my conscience say so. I do not think he could make you happy, 
so I will never ask you to marry him." As she spoke, she gently 
disengaged Henriette's arms, and stood up. 

"And my mother bade you ask meP" 

" She did." 

"And my father too P" 

" I did not hear it ; but he had done so. 99 

" Then God help me, Manette !" and she grew calm and cold, 
" for they will urge it on me, and I would rather die ten thousand 
times than marry, and not esteem or respect ; for though I would 
not say so to Henri, I believe Bruton an unchristian man, coldly 
estranging father from son,— for he could do much to soothe ana 
make peace. He but inflames my brother's spirit." 
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" And Monsieur Edgar," said Manette, "yon have not spot en 

of him : tell me truly, do " Before the sentence could be 

completed Henri burst into the room. 

"This is too bad, Henriette," he cried; "here you are chat- 
tering with Manette, and we are waiting for you to take a long 
walk : Pere Andriot is going with us ; pray make haste !" 

As he entered, his sister turned hastily away, to conceal her 
tearful eyes. 

"I will come directly," she answered, searching about the 
room : "I cannot find Pere Andriot's book." 

" Oh, never mind that ; where's her bonnet, Manette ; or — we're 
only going into the woods— take your garden-hat in the hall — 
come along." 

" There, miehant gamin" said Manette, pushing him from the 
room, " go down ; she shall come in a moment." 

"Well, one moment, or I'm here again," and he ran down 
stairs. 

" Bathe your eyes, majilleUe, there," and she took a towel and 
removed the sad traces from her child's face, caressing her as she 
did so, as though she were still indeed a child. " There, now go- 
and walk, and be tranquil. While poor Manette lives, she'll 
stand by you, don't fear and with a kiss Bhe sent her sorrowing 
girl to join the others. 



CHAPTEE VL 

Henriette remained by the curb's side : something had arisen 
in her mind, engendered by Manette's manner and words, to make 
her avoid Edgar. Henri never attached himself exclusively to any 
one in their walks, but flitted to and fro, hither and thither, like a 
leaf blown about bv the winds. 

Edgar and Paula were left chiefly to themselves, though not 

Suite uninterrupted, for Pere Andriot appeared most uneasy in 
is mind, and was continually turning to watch the two. And 
thus they walked on. 

After conversing some time on indifferent subjects, Pere 
Andriot at last introduced the name of Monsieur Bruton. Cau- 
tiously, and with evident disinclination, he endeavoured to lead 
his companion into a conversation relative to that man— mere 
passe-temps obviously did not guide his wishes. She looked 
fixedly up in his face, as he spoke. 

" Monpere," she said, " there is something more than purpose- 
less conversation in your questions. Who has spoken to you of 
Monsieur Bruton P" 
The cure' looked embarrassed, and did not reply. 
" Is it my father, or my mother?" she inquired. 
"Why attempt to deceive youP" he said at last; "it was 
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Monsieur le baron. He asked me to sound yon as to your 
feelings respecting that gentleman, and to tell you his wishes. I 
answered him that I would ask you what were your thoughts^ 
since he desired it, but I could not lead you into the avowal o * 
opinions you might regret giving utterance to." 

" Thank you, mon bonpere ; but tell me all, now, candidly." 

"Well, then, mafille, Monsieur voire jpere is anxious naturally 
to see you settled in life. Though he is not an old man, still 
time creeps on, and a good father does not like to leave his 
daughters behind him unprotected; he feels that Madame la 
baronne, with all her strong affection, is not fit to brave the 
storms of life for you." 

The good man tried to excuse to the child the message he was 
bearer of from the father. 

"And," said Henriette, "he wishes me to marry Monsieur 
Bruton, a man nearly his own age, and, from his ill-health, more 
likely to leave me unprotected, than if I remained at home." She 
spoke somewhat bitterly. 

"Hush," he said gently, but seriously; "you must not judge 
your father. He may have other good reasons you are ignorant 
of." 

" He has motives, mm pere; good, I cannot say, but he ha» 
evidently hidden ones ; and am I called upon to meet them, like 
spectres, in darkness ?" She had never spoken so warmly before. 
"And," she continued, "must it not strike every one, and you, 
mon pere, that if he, a conscientious man, felt the uprightness of 
these motives, he would disclose them himself, or employ my 
mother to do so, and not impose that task, an ungracious one, on 
your kindness, or solicit the influence of a servant, good as she is- 
— I mean Manette ?" 

" I did not know this," he said, surprised. " When P" 

" A few moments before we started, and at my mother's desire- 
And even Monsieur Bruton himself has never spoken openly to- 
me, only a word to Henri. Oh !" she cried, impetuously, " they 
make me hate every covert thing which dares not face the light I 
There must be some Btrange mystery in all this." 

" Henriette," he said, very gravely, fixing his eye searchingly 
upon her, "I have never seen you thus hasty before; why is it? 
Are you certain your own heart does not foster some forbidden, 
impossible wish, that you thus pause, consider, and object, my 
child," and his voice became tremulous. " There are hidden rocks 
in our own hearts ; we should carefully avoid in our voyage of 
life, all waves and tempests. Love is one, whether for an un- 
worthy object, or for one who might chance to be an object of 
aversion to our parents." 

Henriette coloured. "I hope," she said, after a pause of an 
instant, "I may never love, where they might object. I am 
certain I never should lore one whom I could not esteem above 
all others. Surely no parents could refuse consent, if mutual 
affection united two hearts — even should he be poor, but one of 
whom a woman might feel proud, for his /' she stopped: the 
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tongue had almost betrayed the heart's secret. " Neither," she 
added, taking up another branch of the subject, " should parents 
urge, where every feeling is against the match. I never could 
marry Monsieur JBruton, and hope to be happy. But forgive me, 
monpere ; I am talking in all the warmth of a foolish girl's heart, 
to one whose sacred calling makes him a stranger to our earthly 
weakness of affection." 

" Do you think, mon enfant** he replied, sadly, " that we never 
listen to tales of human love, and human sorrow, when the young 
heart, overburdened, flies to our ear for relief? Undeceive your- 
self ; and should a day of such sorrow fall upon you, come to me, 
my child, and find sympathy from the pauvre cure." 

" There are pages," continued the cure\ " so sad, in the book of 
life, that we close it, hoping to shut them from our sight, but when 
we take that volume in our hand to read, 'tis ever at that leaf it 
opens, and we read— read on the page blotted so often with our 
bitter tears. There is one page I have learnt to read with resigna- 
tion, but it cost a struggle of years. I never thought to expose its 
characters to a stranger eye ; but, ma.fille, it may oe a wholesome 
lesson to you— may teach you how much we can bear, and yet 
survive, and in the cheerful peace of after years, teach others to 
bow to earthly trials, and loot beyond. So you, Henriette, whom 
I have known and loved from infancy for your many excellent 
qualities— it will teach you confidence in one who has known 
earthly hopes and worldly love. 

"YouP" exclaimed she, "you have known care and worldly 
sorrow ? you, the placid, but cheerful priest ?" 

" Mon enfant, I was not always a priest, nor destined to the 
priesthood ; I chose it, when the worla cast me like a weed upon 
the water, drifting and worthless ; thus I turned to my only place 
of peaceful rest on earth, where alone I might learn the hard lesson 
— resignation. I thank Heaven I have found it, and can raise the 
earth from my buried hopes, that you may gaze upon the graves 
beneath, and learn, should you sorrow, where to look for repose." 
He paused and looked upon her as one destined to find many a 
bramble in her path. 

" Twenty-five long years have gone by," he said at last ; " I was 
then of that age. My father was left early a widower, with three 
of us ; he cultivated his small property, principally of vines, near 
Bordeaux. Edgar's father, my eldest brother, my sister Louise 
and myself, comprised his family. My brother chose the carriere 
des armes, and became a soldier. Louise never married, and 
I remained at home to assist my father. In our quiet little village 
here, the then cure was a relative of ours, a good Christian, and 
light-hearted too— he had not known sorrow. My brother was 
away with his regiment, a soldier of fortune. Sometimes Louise 
came here on a visit to the cure, sometimes I. When I arrived, 
it was a signal among all the good, hospitable villagers to prepare 
for gaiety and amusement, and no one delighted in it more than 
myself. 

" During my occasional visits I had become attached, with all 
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the warmth of my twenty-five years, to Marie Anna, the daughter 
of a man of small but comfortable means, acquired in business, 
from which he had retired before I knew them. They lived in 
that old house on the hill, now dilapidated and uninhabited, then 
all life and hospitality. I like it better as it is, ma fille—J. could 
not bear to see young, thoughtless faces there. 

"Marie Anna was just seventeen, and save that she- had not 
your noble air, not unliko you, but livelier ; more like Paula in 
disposition. I think I see her now, flitting like a spirit before my 
path, so light of heart, all laughter and anticipated joy. On 
account of ner youth, and my not having any positive position, 
our marriage was deferred awhile, but I was welcomed as an 
accepted suitor, by both father and mother. There was a depute" 
at Bordeaux, a friend of my father's, who had promised all his 
interest to place me in some government situation in Paris. I 
took leave of Marie Anna and went thither. They say there are 
many great temptations for youth in that gay city. I found none. 
She was ever beside me, talking to me, encouraging me, when dis- 
appointed hopes for awhile invaded my heart. Months passed ; 
we wrote constantly ; but what are even letters when they speak 
of prolonged absence and of fading hope — for mine began to 
witneraway. 

" One day, after I had been months in Paris, Monsieur le depute 
sent for me— he had succeeded ; I was nominated to a situation 
in the War Office. The salary was not much at first ; but enough, 
quite enough, to commence life with. Life to me was my union 
with Marie Anna. That day I wrote announcing my intended 
return. 

" At last the day of departure came. All was arranged, and I 
had a month's leave given me from my office in which to marry and 
bring my wife to Paris. I dwell on all this now, viajille ; I never 
have spoken of it before. I live it over again—this shadow of 
twenty-five years cone by. 

" As the heavy diligence journeyed to this quiet spot, my pulses 
beat as those of one in a fever. I could not remain in the ban* 
quette, where my place was, and see the wild-looking horses and 
the strenuous postilion urging them up the hills, as he walked by 
their sides. So I descended, and ran up, ran down the road, per* 
haps a mile, as though it brought me nearer to her. At last we 
arrived within half a league of the town, yonder — there the dili- 
gence stopped, and I was to take another conveyance to this 
viUage. Judge my delight to find that my Marie Anna's impa- 
tience equalled my own. At that half league we met her and her 
father, in a light carriage, awaiting me." 

He paused and sighed deeply, as though the day and hour of 
sorrow stood beside him then. Henrietta pressed his arm, and 
whispered, "pauvre Pbre Andriot." 
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** It was the autumn of the year, a little later than this, 1 ' continued 
the curd. " There had been much heavy rain, and from the damp, 
which was its consequence, sickness had arisen in the neighbour- 
hood. Many had been taken ill, and I impatiently looked forward 
to the day in which I should remove Marie Anna to a more 
healthy abode. — the woods around and many stagnant ponds, which 
have since then been filled up, made it a likely spot for fever to 
be engendered in. Where those new houses now stand, there was 
only one, which was inhabited by an aunt of Marie Anna, whose 
two daughters were to be her bridesmaids. It was at their house 
my intended wife was to dress on the wedding morning, and 
accompanied by them and others, meet me at the church. 

*' The evening before the day which was to give her to me at 
last arrived. I, of course, had been with her nearly the whole of 
that day. She was light-hearted and happy as ever, with not a 
cloud on her brow, for she did not feel the separation from her 
parents so much, in the certainty of soon seeing them in Paris ; 
and the excitement of visiting that large city— a long dream of 

?leasure to be accomplished-left no room for regret in her heart, 
had been absent, arranging all for our departure, for a couple of 
hours. Meanwhile evening had come on. As I entered the room 
where she sat awaiting my return, I thought she looked pale* 
When I mentioned it, her mother attributed it to her anticipation 
of the morrow, and a natural nervousness at leaving all she had so 
long loved ; and her dear face brightened so brilliantly as I spoke 
to her, that my first alarm quite subsided. 

" ' Put on your shawl/ I said, ' Marie Anna, and we will walk 
over to your cousins' ; they are very busy with their dresses, and 
want to see you a moment.' 

" Her mother slightly objected. ' Why take her out in the cold 
air? they could not require her.' 

" ' But/ I urged, ' I want her to come and see how prettily they 
have arranged the church with green boughs, and to-morrow there 
will be garlands of flowers/ 

" She flew to put on her shawl. Marie Anna, my child, was 
only a simple village girl, and, except on Sundays, wore , but a 
little muslin cap over her beautiful hair, sometimes not even that. 
Well, we started off. First we entered the church— the church, 
where I now exhort to patience, mafitte. It was hung with ever- 
greens, and flowers cut out of coloured paper ; the natural ones 
were to be placed fresh on the morrow. She was delighted with 
all I showed her, and was as gay as a happy child. As we ap- 
proached the altar something like a sad look came involuntarily 
over her face : I loved her so well, that my eyes scarcely over 
quitted her countenance : she stopped, withdrew her arm from 
mine, and dropping on her knees, prayed long and fervently. I 
Was surprised ; for though she was a good, religious girl, it was 
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unlike one of her light-hearted, joyous impulses. I was more 
astonished when, as she rose, I beheld that the thick lashes of her 
eyes were moist with tears. She took my arm again, her tone was 
tremulous. 

*' 'Mon ami* she whispered, 'faijroid.' 

4( Her whole frame trembled as she spoke. 

" ' Let us leave this/ I said, 'the green boughs make it damp.* 

"We passed out: little was said, — we walked briskly until we 
reached her cousins'. 

" There all was gaiety and mirth: the girls were busy arranging 
their dresses for the ceremony on the morrow ; Marie Anna's was 
laid out all ready on the bed in an inner room. I dwell on these 
things, Henriette ; but trifling as they may appear, each of their 
trivial memories revives a thousand pangs. 

*' There lay that dress, — I see it now— its purity of whiteness, 
the long lace veil, and the wreath of orange blossoms and bouquet. 
I stood gazing on them ; a strange feeling was creeping over me 
—a pang : it came and went. — A cry from the girls' voices aroused 
me. \ 

'"Put them on, Marie Anna, put them on,' they cried. She 
resisted a moment, then the child prevailed over the woman. She 
consented, and pushing me from the room, they commenced 
dressing her. In a few moments she^toed before me : her cheek 
was flushed with excitement, the lip smiled in curious triumph at 
her beauty. If she looked proud, it was excusable, for she was 
very fair to look upon. Her aunt joined in the praises, and added, 
* You only want your alliance on your finger to complete the 
picture.' 

" ' The alliance, the alliance* cried the girls. 

" I took the ring from my pocket, and in mock ceremony placed 
it on her finger ! Alas! alas!" and he paused again, sighing 
heavily. 

" Marie Anna," he continued, " would not give it back to me." 
"'Not till to-morrow,' she said; 'I have a prSssentiment you 
will lose it.' 

"At that moment a neighbour entered. She started on seeing 
Marie Anna in her wedding dress. 

. " ' Child,' she said, 'it is unlucky to dress in all your marriage 
robes before the day. And the alliance, too ! Take them off, take 
them off,' and she crossed herself, as if to avert some ill-fortune. 

" I do not know whether the words affected Marie Anna, but 
when she re-entered in her walking dress she looked pale and sad. 

" ' Mon ami,' she said, tutning to me, ' let us return ; it grows 
late.' 

" * And the ring P' I said, holding out my hand for it. 
" ' No,' she said, ' a strange whim, but I shall keep it till to- 
morrow.' 

" I did not urge its return, so we departed homewards, after 
receiving a host of cautions to 'come early,' 'not keep them 
waiting, &c. We spoke little on our way; my heart was too full 
to speak much. I have since, recalling every action on that 

c 2 
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evening, remembered that as we left the door, she wrapped her 
shawl round her, shivering, and said, in a suppressed tone, ' «T ai 
bienfroid.' And yet we had been out much colder nights, and her 
young blood had not felt their chill. When we entered her home, 
she threw off her shawl, and even the cap which confined her hair, 
saying, almost in agony, ' I am suffocated, maman, I am choking/ 

" 1 You have walked fast, my child,' answered her mother; then 
turning to me, added, ' Go, my son, the poor child is excited, and 
needs rest ; go ; a demain.' 

" I turned to Marie Anna. A dew stood on her brow ; she was 
pale as ashes ; she rose from her chair, into which she had sunk, 
and taking my hand, said, 

" ' Adieu, Jacques, man ami' 

" ' Not adieu,* I cried, ' I hate that word.' 

" 'A revoir,* she answered, throwing her arms round my neck, 
* A revoir, man bien aime.' 

" I thought, as I passed out, how sad and pale she looked, and 
unlike herself. I paused a moment, wishing to return; then 
consoling myself with the- thought that perhaps she had been over- 
excited, I walked on. 

" I was staying at the curb's, in the house I now live and am at 
peace in, Henriette. 

" I retired to bed at once : the cure* had been long at resf. 

" The day had scarcely dawned, when I heard a heavy knock at 
the front door. My light sleep was soon broken. I started up. 
' Was it time to rise P* No, it could not be. So I waited an in- 
stant ; the knock was repeated. I hastily put on my clothes, and 
hurried down. When I opened the door. Marie Anna's father 
stood before me. He looked wild ; he did not know me, but pushing 

fast, flew rather than walked, to the curd's room. I followed— ho \v 
know not—for I trembled like a leaf. He entered. The pero 
always burnt a light at night. He started up in alarm at this 
sudden intrusion. 

" ' Monphre,* said Marie Anna's father, taking his arm, ' come 
— come quickly: she asks for you.' 
" ' Who P' answered he, looking around in amazement. 
" ' My child, my daughter,' replied the other. * She is dying;' 
and the words opened the flood-gates of sorrow, and his tears fell 
down in torrents. 

" I waited to hear no more. I awoke from my stupor when I 
stood in the room where I had last seen her, and listened to her 
incoherent raving in the next one." 

The cure* paused, and walked on some moments in silence. Even 
after that lapse of time his tears would not be restrained. 

" We will pass over the next dreadful day, and the next," he 
aaid, at last : " on the third, I entered the little church ; the green 
toughs were there, and flowers now faded, which the children had 
«trewn the chapel with early on our wedding morning, ere the truth 
was known. Before the altar, where she knelt and prayed her last 
prayer, she lay in her coffin. At her request, when the approach 
of death restored her to her senses, she implored to be buried in 
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her wedding robes. And there she lay, my bride, in her veil, her 
wreath, her bouquet— nothing was wanting. Even the alliance 
was there, which wedded her to the grave ! She had died of typhus 
fever, which had evidently lain dormant in her system for days. 
I saw her laid in the earth; I saw all around me weepmg, and 
then my heart turned to bitterness — I could not bow to Heaven's 
decree. I fled — I know not to this day where I wandered all that 
> dreary one. I have an indistinct remembrance of visiting every 
favourite haunt of hers. At nightfall I returned home sullen and 
resolved. I entered by the back door, and reached my room un- 
seen. Securing my pistols, I descended the stair, but one thought 
in my mind — suicide. I would kill myself on her grave. A 
thought, a wish came over me ere I reached it— to see again the spfofc 
where she had stood in life and loveliness, in her bridal robes. I 
reached her aunt's : the door stood half open : I entered, and 
heard weeping and prayer : the old woman was on her knees, her 
hands clasped in supplication, whilst the tears coursed down her 
cheeks. Some one— I scarcely know the person even now — took 
my hand, and led me to that inner room where we had stood to- 

f ether— there, on that bed, lay, as though in sleep, her cousins, 
er bridesmaids. They had caught the infection, and now lay 
there dead— the dead of an hour! I staggered from that room, 
and kneeling beside the widowed, doubly bereaved mother, prayed, 
as I had never prayed before ; since then, all is clear and distinct 
to me. I rose an altered man. I felt how much more she was 
afflicted than I. She had lost all, the prop of her old age ; whilst 
I still had youth, and a father's, sister's, brother's love. 

I now felt that life could have no earthly tie for me. I gave 
np my appointment, and entered the college at St. Omer ; there 
fifteen years of my life passed. At the expiration of that time, the* 
old cure here slept with those whom he had led so many years to 
peace and heaven. By the interest of friends, I obtained my last 
wish on earth, for myself— the cure here. I have now been its 
occupant ten years. When my father died, Louise came to reside 
with me ; soon my brother followed to the grave, leaving me his 
son, my Edgar. Heaven in mercy sent me its peace and resigna- 
tion ; and often when at night I am called to visit the sick or 
? dying, as I cross the fields when the vapour in white wreaths rises 
from the damp earth, I smile; for I fancy it my Marie Anna, in 
her bridal robes, a bride of heaven, who flits by my side, leading 
me to the afflicted on earth. And now, mon enfant, remember ; 
when the cares of the world fall upon you, you will know where 
to turn for resignation and sympathy— to your Father in heaven, 
and the poor cure" on earth, who has known mortal love and mortal 
sorrow.' 

Be ceased, and pressing her hands tenderly in his, stopped 
before a cottage door. Henriette could not speak ; her emotions 
suffocated her. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Pjebb Andbiot entered the cottage : after remaining there a 
brief space lie rejoined them. 

" Mes enfans" he said, " I cannot accompany you, my prayers 
are needed here by a sick woman. Go; the young should not 
forget that they are so; go and amuse yourselves inthe wood ; 
Edgar, I shall expect you at home when I return— I wish to speak 
to you." 

So saying, he entered, and they departed, but not exactly in the 
order in which they had first started. Edgar had loosened Paula's 
aim when they stopped, and now offered it to Henriette, who had 
been saddened ana made thoughtful by the poor curb's story; but 
there was electric power in Edgar's touch, for with its pressure 
her cheek resumed its colour, and her Hp its smile. Henri seized 
Paula round the waist, and despite her resistance, hurried her 
towards the road, leaving the others to themselves for awhile. 

For some time the conversation of Edgar and Henriette was of 
a desultory character, being merely on passing objects and scenes, 
by degrees it beeame more connected ; he spoke to her of places 
where he had been. He described fields of battle and midnight 
marches, of orders, counter-orders, the excitement of pursuing 
and manceuvring against a wily enemy, and then something of the 
regret he felt in warring with a noble foe ; it. was a feeling which, 
as ne made it intelligible to her, partook less of the desire of glorjr 
than of the love of country. He spoke as a brave man might speak 
who is also a good one. 

" And yet," he said, "the heart becomes inured to ferocity; and 
sitting round our watch-fires at night, we hail with pleasurable 
excitement the anticipated fight of the morrow, which may make 
us conquerors or conquered, prisoners or dead! There, around 
those fires you see faces onee of almost feminine softness, bronzed 
by climate or scarred by wounds, and the young officer, with his 
mother's beauty still to be seen in his countenance, talking of 
deeds of blood, at which, in our calmer moments, we shudder. ' 

" And yet you desire to return to all this," said Henriette. 

"Yes; for it is my chosen path. I could wish, perhaps, my 
field of action were one having a juster claim on our patriotism 
than the attempt to eonquer Algeria, but we are told to fight, and 
we do so." 

" And do you not feel a regret— a wish to leave it P* she asked. 

"Perhaps we all do, when we look on a noble race struggling 
to preserve their freedom ; or when, sitting by those flickering 
fires, we miss some lip which smiled on us yesterday : or when we 
bid adieu to a beloved comrade, returning pale, emaciated, and 
invalided to our own country, la belle JPranoe, with but one hand, 
perchance, to grasp yours, the other being represented by an 
empty coat-sleeve." 

" I have often wondered, Edgar, how you could have chosen a 
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soldier's life. Not but that the excitement is alluring, but you 
were such a gentle boy when we were children together. I have 
seen you cry at the death of a pet bird, and yet now you do 
not hesitate to take human and unoffending life. Oh, in a just 
cause, I can well imagine/' she added, enthusiastically, " a mart 
freely giving his heart's blood; but otherwise, no!" 

" You know not, mademoiselle," he answered, " how we are lecl 
on, and yet our hearts— that is, I can speak of my own so — are 
all tenderness and sensibility. You will wonder when I tell you 
what has been to me in all the wild excitement of war, a chain, 
binding me to home and gentler dreams." 

"What?" she asked. 

" The long ringlet of hair I cut from your head when I left four 
years ago. I had one, too, of Mademoiselle Paula's, but. I lost 
that." 

" Have you mine still P" she asked, blushing. 

" Yes ; ever with me, and it is as fair as yours is now. Youra 
has not changed as you tell me mine has. Often when I have been 
on guard at night, I have looked at that long tress, and it haa 
brought me back to our childish pleasures, these old remembered 
roads, home, and yourself. And it is ever here," he touched hi* 
breast, " here in my poriqfemlle, and if I am killed, I shall carry 
that memorial of you to my grave,** 

" I think," he continued, after a pause, "you would make a true 
soldier's wife, a brave and dauntless one, following him every- 
where, to cheer and urge him on to glory : would you not P" 

" I scarcely know," she uttered, in almost a whisper, " I never 
should marry unless I loved deeply. If I loved, I should fear too 
deeply for him to incite him to that so-called life of glory." 

"Mademoiselle Paula," he continued, " would not like that life* 
would she? Oh no, I am sure she would not. She has been 
spoiled and caressed too much." 

"If we love, Edgar, we can brave all — that is, I should think 
so." Her last words were said timidly, as though she feared her 
own thoughts, ' , 

"Oh, she never would!" he replied; "hers must be & life of 
roses— a pillow of down. And yet," he added, after a pause,* 
"one of our captains had a daughter, a sweet little thing like * 
fairy: he loved this only child, and she accompanied him every- 
where. I have seen her young, bright face after a day of blood* 
sharing the soldier's hurried meal on the field of battle; or in the 
more peaceful days, presiding in childish grace at their mess, those 
rough soldiers mvohintarily bowing before her youth and beauty. 
Mb unlicensed jest, no harsh word permitted there." 

"And where is she now?" asked Henriette* 

" She returned in the vessel with me to France, bringing with her 
a pet deer, and under the charge of our colonel, a man of forty, to 
whom this child of more than common loveliness has been bar- 
tered in marriage— -she, a girl of sixteen—for wealth and statiaa. 

* A fact ; in Algiers in 184a. 
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" Oh ! it is a sacrilege," cried Henrietta, " a profanation of the 
word marriage." 

" Yes," he replied, earnestly, " of that state so blessed, so holy, 
where love accompanies it. When I am far away, the rough 
soldier aptin, I shall often remember this day, and our conversa- 
tion,— will you ?" He Bighed deeply, and added, almost in a 
whisper to himself, " but not as I once hoped." 

" Often, Edgar, very often," she said, hurriedly. 

Before he could reply, Henri rushed towards them, almost 
dragging after him the helpless Paula; with difficulty she released 
herself from his grasp and seized Edgar's disengaged arm. 

" A VAnglaise, Edgar," she said ; " an arm to each. Henri is 
too rough.' 

" Aiid you so douillette," her brother replied ; " come here, 
Henriette, we will walk together and leave those two dull ones to 
amuse each other. I see he has bored you to death ; you look 
quite bewildered ; come ajong with le bon Henri." And suiting 
the action to the word, he drew her arm from Edgar's and led her 
away. 

Little more passed ; the woods were gained, and there they 
rambled some hours, and only reached home in time for dinner. 
Edgar could not be persuaded to enter— he had promised his uncle 
to return— so he left them. Henriette trembled as she gave him 
her hand ; a happy, timid joy lit up her soft eye, as she looked up 
at him. Even Pere Andriot's sad tale was nearly removed from 
her mind, by the gentle waters pouring in from the stream of her 
unchecked dream of anticipated happiness. Bruton, even he was 
forgotten — all save that dream ana the joy it brought. Why 
should we ever wake from such dreams P And a sad voice 
answers : — " To teach us resignation and a more stable hope than 
that which is built on man's affection." 

The dinner that day was a somewhat silent one. The baron 
spoke little, indeed scarcely, except in monosyllables, to any one 
but Paula ; for her there was always a gentle word or smile. 

As they rose from the table, Henriette whispered Paula, " Let 
lis have a walk; I do not wish to remain with my father this 
evening." She knew he had been urging her mother about Bruton, 
and she dreaded a tSte-a-tSte. 

Paula looked rather embarrassed for a moment, and her sister 
could not divine the cause. At last the former said, " Yes, oh, 
yes, I will but fetch my bonnet; I fear the evening air— wait for 
me in the garden." 

"Are you dragging Paula out in the cold again P" said the 
baron, angrily. "B*ally, Henriette, if you have these restless 
habits, you should not lead your sister into them." 

" I did not think to displease you, sir," she answered, timidly, 
" the evening is very fine, and " 

g a " I wish to go, papa," cried Paula, anxiously. " There, Hen- 
riette, wait for me, down near the elms," and on she flew for her 
bonnet, light as a fairy. The baron turned away in displeasure. 
The baroness had left the room ; Henri, too, had flown up-stairs, 
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to arrange his guns for a shooting party next day; so Henrietta, 
unshawled, unbonnetted, uncared for, stepped out — no parent's 
voice to bid her be careful of herself. She moved briskly onward 
towards the elms, to await her sister, and long she walked to and 
fro, but no Paula came. Once she turned to seek her in the house; 
a dread of meeting her father withheld her, so she waited in un- 
certainty where to go, or. what to do. A rustle of the withered 
leaves in the avenue which skirted the grounds, startled her— she 
tamed, and Edgar stood beside her. A deep blush told her 
surprise and pleasure. 

"You did not expect to see me," he said; "have I startled 
you?" 

" You did so, but agreeably— yet how is it you are here P" 

" I thought I should find some of you," he answered; " I could 
not remain at home, knowing you were all so near." 

"Have you seen Paula P" she asked. 

" No," ne replied calmly, " I " he stopped. 

" I," said Henriette, " have been waiting here half-an»hour for* 
her — where can she be P" 

" Never mind Paula," and he gave a peculiar smile ; " I dare 
say we shall Boon find her; I want to speak to you before she 
comes;" bo saving, he drew her hand under his arm, and they 
turned down the avenue. 

"I have had a long conversation with my uncle," he said, as 
they walked on; "and how difficult a thing it is to make the best, 
the very best (for such he is), of the— I will not say— aged, but no 
longer young, enter into your thoughts and feelings." 

<r Have you spoken of yours to him ?" she timidly asked, " what- 
ever they may beP" 

" Whatever they may be P" He echoed her words, and looked 
in her face as he did so. " Can you not guess themP but I feel 
certain you do, and approve ' 

She was silent— she could not speak. 

" Pere Andriot," he continued, " was petrified ! If I had not 
felt for his annoyance, I should have been amused, for he raised 
mountains of impediments, where I saw but mole-hills. I could 
see no more, loving as I have learnt to love, and being well 
assured of a return." 

*' You will meet difficulties, I fear, Edgar," she whispered, and 
her voice was- low and gentle, tender, yet hopeful. 

" Oh ! I do not fear them, you, my good angel, by, to encourage 
and cheer me onward. Apropos, 1 * he said, as if on a sudden 
impulso ; " why should the cold ceremonies of life check our 
speech P why should I not call you Henriette P here, alone, and no 
grave parents to talk of propriety ?" 

"Oh do, do," she cried, I hate 4 Mademoiselle* from you." 

"Well, then, Henriette, 'dear Henriette/ let it be, as in the 
days when we were more and less to each other than we are at 
present ; when the boy was fearless, and no cold ceremony stood 
between us, as now it frowns on the man. How little I then 
appreciated the happiness. Now, a bit seems ever in my mouth, 
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and a bridle on my neek, which the rough hand of worldly usage 
rudely employs to restrain the impulse of f eeling." 

" But we must bow to those usages, Edgar, or quit society." 

"True — but here we are unfettered, free; I, to love and to 
confess it, and not, I know, to an indifferent hearer." 

There was something in this seeming self-confidence which a little 
grated on her ear. Not onee had he asked her love, but took 
it for granted that he had gained it. 

" I felt," he. continued, <T that you saw my lore? I felt that jwu 
understood me to-day, and your half-uttered words gave me en- 
couragement to speak. But your heart will plead for me, will it 
notP for I know none to equal yours for kindness: I have well 
appreciated it from boyhood." A half suppressed sigh escaped 
him, and he looked down in thought. 

As the words of hope and affection dropped from his lips, her 
frame trembled violently. He looked at her. 

"You are cold, Henrietta; wrap your shawl about you. Eh 
9 MenJ" he added, looking at her; "you have no shawl. Here, 
place my cloak on your shoulders, I thought we might perhaps 
sit on the grass, and so brought it." 

There was a strange mixture of indifference and warmth in his 
manner. He sought to draw the cloak around' her heaving 
bosom, which beat with such wild emotions; but it was coldly, 
though affectionately done. 

" No," she cried, pushing it back, " I am very warm." 

" Warm P then wny did you tremble P" 

Before she could reply, a hand was on his arm, and a soft, 
girlish voice said, " Eh Men, Monsiewr Edgar, is this the way 
you keep tryst P I have waited near the orange-trees till I was 
tired : I verily believe I might have remained till they blossomed, 
before you would have remembered me !" 

Henriette looked amazed ; the tone of her sister surprised her. 

" And here, Paula," she said, " I have waited for you, and you 
never came." 

"No," answered her sister; "when I went up stairs it was 
later than I thought. I had promised to meet Edgar near the 
orangery; I was too considerate* not wishing to keep him 
waiting ; I went there direct," and she glanced strangely at the 
two. 

Henriette felt annoyed ; she also began to suspect that there 
was some mystery. She could not understand it. 

" Now your arm," cried Paula, " and explain how it is I find 
you here, after awaiting you there?" 

" I had much to say to Henriette," he answered ; " I wanted 
her promise and assurance that she would strive to smooth for me 
a thorny road I shall have soon to encounter. I mean my inter- 
view with Monsieur le baron." 

"Oh!" said Paula, "I will clear thai; he will refuse me 
nothing." She spoke lightly and gaily. 

" CKkre Paula, was au that dropped from Edgar's lips, but ho 
looked all his gratitude in the eyes she turned upwards to meet 
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Ids gaze. Henriette said little, for she felt so very happy. Paula 
then, her dear Paula, knew all ; and what opposition had they to 
fear from her father, with such an advocate to back them. Then, 
too, she had for a moment felt annoyed at Paula's secret meeting 
with Edgar, kept so sedulously from herself; but now all was ex- 
plained, for she saw that that meeting had been to consult for her 
happiness. Sunning on before them, in light-hearted, happy jov^. 
she mounted the steps of the balcony, and entered the salon : it 
> was empty, so she stepped out again, and calling over the balus- 
trade to the others, told them so: they smiled, and turning,, 
retraced their steps — Henriette was alone. 

A moment afterwards, the salon door opened, and a servant an* 
nounced the cure', who entered, pale and evidently in perturbation. 
He approached where she stood. 

"Mafille" he said, "where is your father? I must speak 
with him instantly." 

"I know not, Pere Andriot— in the library, I believe; but you 
look alarmed, — annoyed : what is it P" 

"Do you not know?" he replied, taking her hand; "but no," 
he looked steadfastly at her, "I fear you do not." 

"Henriette blushed deeply and dropped her eyes. Raising 
them after a moment, she said timidly, " It is of— of Edgar, is it 
not?" 

" Yes," he answered, looking puzzled. " Then you know ? you 
approve P you, you " he hesitated. 

" YeSi mon v&re" she replied more calmly. " Why deny it P I 
have suspected it for some time, but was only assured of it to-day. 
if you approve, I am sure your word and Paula's— for my father 
loves her well" — almost a sigh escaped her,— -"will ensure xxmaent. 
"Why deny the pleasure it affords me P I have " 

" Monsieur le cure," said a servant; opening the door, " Monsieur 
le baron will see you in the Hbrary." 

" Arevoir, majille" he said; " half my annoyance iff removed 
in the assurance of the joy it gives, you— I dreaded otherwise. 
We old men seldom read the young heart aright." He pressed 
her hand, and went forth smiling, to beaxd the lion in his den. 



CHAPTER IX 

When the door closed and Henriette waa quite alone, a sensa- 
tion of pain crossed her heart; then it began to flutter violently. 
She felt the moment which was to decide her life's happiness had 
arrived ; how calmly look upon such a. moment P She sat a few 
minutes trying to collect ner thoughts, then rising, stepped 
through the open window on to the. bakonv. Far in the distance 
she saw two figures, Paula and Edgar* still in deep conversation*. 
The shades of evening were fast faffing ; she tried to call to them 
to enter, she felt so lonely, but her voice refused, to obey; she? 
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re-entered the room, and walked to the door and listened. From 
the library at the end of the corridor she heard a hum of voiceB — 
then her father's was elevated; then she heard the curb's in 
pleading accents : she could not bear this state of anxiety. Be- 
turning to the balcony she leant over it — still the dim shadows of 
Paula and Edgar were seen afar. 

Just as her foot was on the steps leading into the garden, the 
salon door opened : she turned ; her father and the cure* entered, 
followed by a servant. She shrank behind a large wooden case in 
which stood an orange plant on the balcony; the servant came 
out, cast a careless look around, and not seeing any one, passed 
down the steps and walked towards Paula and Edgar. He had 
then been sent to seek them ; she felt happier, well assured her 
beloved sister would plead for her. When they mounted the 
balcony, unseen even by them she quitted her covert, and stole in 



man near the fire, but she could hardly be seen by its dim light, 
and was at first unnoticed. 

It was a gloomy scene : every face wore a look of anxiety— even 
Paula's, for the first time. 

The baron spoke at last with an effort—he was pacing the room 
when they entered. 

"Edgar Andriot," he said, stopping before him, as he leant 
against the mantelpiece, "your uncle has deemed it his duty to 
inform me of your conversation with him to-day" — he paused for 
a moment. Paula stood near her sister, and placed an arm round 
her neck. Henriette silently took her arm away, and grasping 
her hand, held it in both of her own. The baron continued : " I 
could have wished things had turned out otherwise, both on ac- 
count of your difference of creed and of position — a soldier of 
fortune with only your pay. I can give my child little at present, 
nevertheless, I have resolved, however I may urge or entreat," (his 
eye fell on Henriette) " never to control the affections of my 
children. I have seen the evil of it-^when they love worthily, I 
mean. I— I — " he seemed choking with emotion — " I consent to 
your marriage with my child." 

Edgar grasped his hand. " Monsieur le baron, it shall be the 
work of my life to show my gratitude to you and my love to her." 

"And," urged Pere Andriot, deeply affected, "at my death 
Edgar will have all I possess, which is not very much, to be sure; 
and Louise, too, will leave him all her little property, and he has 

rich relatives, though they have never yet noticed us. And- " 

" But," said the baron, impatiently, "these are mere expectan- 
cies, and until something more positive can be reckoned upon, 
they must wait." 



Puring fhis scene both girls trembled and clung to each other. 
" You, Edgar, must return to your regiment awhile; I will 
exert all my influence to advance you, assured that my child's 
happiness is bound up in your affection. Paula," he said ; she 

Sprang to his side. " Do you, my child, really and truly love 
dgarP is your happiness centred m him P— speak!" 
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"Oh! monpere" she answered, clinging to his arm with one 
hand, and with the other stretched to clasp Edgar's with infantine 

?race, her beaming countenance turned towards the latter ; "je 
aime Men, Men /" 

None saw the look of Henriette, the self-deceived— deceived by 
her own heart. With one hand she supported herself by clinging 
to the ottoman, the other was pressed m agony to her breast. In 
those few moments, those brief words spoken, her hope of hap- 
piness fled, the veil was withdrawn from her eyes — in an instant 
she saw all. Edgar's assurance of beiDg beloved ! Alas ! another 
had assured him ; his words ! they were for another, and her fancy 
alone had beguiled her, not Edgar. A sense of bitter humiliation 
came over her in those few moments, then remembering no one 
knew her secret — yes, there was one, Manette— her heart waa 
stilled, but withered in her young breast. A voice aroused her ; 
it was Edgar's; he took her icy hand; his was burning— he 
noticed not the death-like chill of hers. 

" And here," he said, affectionately, " let me render my deep 
thanks to you, my sister Henriette. But for your encouraging 
words to-day, I should never have dared to breathe my love, I 
might have departed leaving it unspoken ; but I saw you under- 
stood our affection, and urged me by gentle encouragement to 
speak it." 

He bent his head and imprinted a warm kiss on her hand : she 
trembled violently, but strove to restrain her feelings. Alas ! love 
is a selfish passion ! he saw nothing of her emotion, but dropping 
her cold hand took Paula's. 

The baron fixed a dark, scowling look on Henriette. She, then 
— his bane, his hated child— had urged on this match, in every 
way distasteful to him, with the son of a mere vigneron. Such a 
match, and for his darling, too ! Perhaps he felt as though a just 
punishment had fallen on him for boasting to Madame de llouvray 
that Paula would never give them uneasiness : the first blow to 
hispride had been inflicted by her hand. 

Henriette rose, and glided unnoticed from that sad room— that 
grave of her hopes : she stole up stairs. As the moon shone in 
the lone: corridor through the open windows, she shrank, aa 
though it were a living witness of her humiliation. Into her apart- 
ment she glided, and there, dropping on her knees, for the first time 
looked up and prayed for help and resignation ; only for these, 
not for happiness, she knew that was gone— not for forgetfulness, 
for she knew that was impossible— but firmness and resignation. 

And she did not pray in vain ; and the poor heart grew calmer, 
and it was still, though sad. She rose to breathe and think— a» 
she turned, a figure stood behind Her; she started — it was 
Manette. 

" My child," she said, " what is this ? What fresh grief has 
assailed you? speak, tell vour mere nourrice." 

Henriette flung herself on her bosom, and, looking up to 
heaven, prayed forgiveness for having complained in her deep 
affliction that she had no friend—not one. As she clung to Ma- 
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ncttes neck, she felt she Had a sincere one, however humble, and 
clasped to that honest and tender heart, she told all — all; his 
words, her hopes, and their destruction. 

" And now, Manette," she said, when all was concluded, " let 
it be a sealed book between us. He is my brother now— as such. 
I must lore him. More would be sin, Manette, so never even 
make a reference of this night, ma nourrice, and I will learn to 
forget it ;" and, with the last words, her tears fell fast once more. 

Next day the chateau looked as usual ; but in one heart the buds 
of hope had fallen withered to the ground. The baron, too, 
looked morose and grieved. Henri was wild with delight ; because, 
in the first place, he liked Edgar, he was just the brother he 
should have chosen ; and next because he saw the match deeply 
grieved his father— and be it said in sorrowful truth, that not a 
little pleased him, for he amply returned to that father the hatred 
he had so unjustly shown him. Henrietta was pale, but she had 
begun to learn how to school her heart. 



CHAPTER X. 

Henrtette learned to look on Edgar with calmness, as on her 
sister's future husband. He little guessed the deep feeling he had 
inspired. Not even Manette knew, or dreamt what she suffered. 
She understood her with her heart, which was all feeling, but the 
soul was not in that humble frame to comprehend that deep-seated 
grief, and the shame and self-abasement she internally felt. 

Manette saw her smile, and said to herself, " ma ch&refille may 
do better than many Monsieur Edgar after all." 

The baron sat in his wife's dressing-room in earnest conversation. 
It was about a week after the foregoing events. " Marie," he 
said, holding an open letter in his hand, 4< I have forborne speak- 
ing to you of my plans, until I had some assurance of their suc- 
cess. I need not again tell you how hateful Paula's marriage is 
to me ; I will not give up all hope of breaking off this childish 
fancy, without a struggle. Here is a letter from my sister in 
Pans, in reply to one of mine. She is delighted at the prospect 
of receiving the children for a few months, and you will accom- 
pany them. ' 

" I, I !" almost screamed Madame de Eouvray in alarm—" I go 
to Paris ! and mix in the world P" 

" And would you allow your children to go alone P" 

" There is your sister, surely she would be sufficient protection 
for them? Paul, I never can enter society— I should be loBt 
there," and the poor nervous lady clasped her hands in anguish. 

" And will you," he said sternly, " allow them to go without a 
mother's countenance P I do not ask you to enter into the world. 
Your health will be an all-sufficient plea for retirement. My sister 
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will do them ample justice in presenting them in society ; but yon, 
jfctarie, must be on the spot." 

" But— but if I am known to be there, there will be some one to 
be inquisitive about me. I cannot always remain secluded in my 
room. Even your sister will draw strange conclusions, and the 
children will suspect something. Oh ! Paul, spare me this." 

She took his hand — hers was trembling violently. 

"Marie," he said, gently, "you make mountains of misery for 
> yourself. What is there to suspect, still less to know P You ex- 
aggerate, and create a world of phantoms around you. My dearest 
Marie, my own wife, I would not ask a sacrifice that might pain 
you, but I am assured that your own imagination engenders the 
evils you conjure up. For your children's sakes, Marie, consent. 
I have told my sister your health will preclude die possibility of 
your entering society. She too gladly accepts the charge of 
chaperoning the girls, for she has so often impressed upon me the 
necessity of introducing them. Blind fool that I have been not 
to do it sooner, and thus, perhaps, have avoided this hateful 
marriage I" 

He rose, and paced the room impatiently for several moments; 
Madame de Bouvray sat in deep thought, her eye fixed on the 
ground, as if she read some fatal secret there. 

" Marie," the baron said, at last, standing before her ; " will you 
consent, for their sakes— -for mineP You will be doing me no 
common favour by assisting me to break off this marriage." 

"Paul," she answered, starting, and looking up, " I never re- 
fused you any prayer ; if it broke my heart, I would not do so 
now." 

He sat down beside her, and took her hands in his. 

" That's my own Marie, ever the same, ever ready to meet my 
wishes. You see," he added, after a moment's pause, " I never 
should have given my consent, but for the solemn promise I made 

Fu when we married, never to control our children's choice— and 
never wilL Still, I hope, by gentle means, to break off this 
girlish fancy, engendered by solitude and early associations. Fool, 
fool that I nave been, not to foresee this !" 

"And when do we goP" she asked, her mind mil of this un- 
welcome journey. 

" Why, soon ; for the sooner they are parted the better. He, 
this Edgar Andriot, must shortly rejoin his regiment in Alger — 
there is hope there." And his proud lip smiled. " And at my 
sister's he will not be able to see Paula unrestrainedly, as he does 
here : she is a great stickler for ceremony, though good and kind. 
This match does not please her. So much may be quietly done." 
" And Henrietta and Henri P" she asked. 
"Oh! they go, of course. Would to heaven Henriette had 
chosen this Andriot, I should have cared little for that. The girl 
is all obstinacy and self-will." 

" Do not think so harshly of her* Paul, for my sake ;" and she 
looked imploringly in his face. 
He bit his lip, but did not reply. After awhile he said : " And 
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Henri, something must be done with him. I hope much from 
this journey ; he may meet friends to lead his intractable nature 
into a right channel. ' 

" And you, Paul, wont you comeP" and she took his hand 
timidly. . 

" I ; no, I must remain here—that is," he added hastily, hear* 
ing her sigh, " for awhile ; I have many improvements — alterations 
in the grounds to make, but I shall come often and see you." 

" I shall miss Monsieur Bruton," she said, thoughtfully. " I 
was so accustomed to him ; he always spoke comfort to me." 

" You will not lack comforters at my sister's— though a woman 
of the world and fond of gaiety, she knows well how to make her 
pleasure subservient to her religion. I really think, Marie, you 
will be happier away from Bruton. He is a good man, but there 
is a cold rigidity about him, which chills the heart. A man may 
be all the most devout could desire, and yet not a grave ascetic, 
like Bruton; such men frequently make the heart revolt against 
religion by making its pursuit a path of briers." 

Madame de Eouvray looked up surprised at this speech, and 
unconsciously uttered the keenest reproach which could have been 
conveyed. 

" Then why wish poor Henriette to marry him P Why feel sur- 
prised at her young warm heart turning against him P" 

" Because — because," he replied, slightly colouring, " she did it 
out of a spirit of opposition and disobedience." 

A&rain the mother sighed. He rose. 

" Then, Marie, now that all is arranged, I shall write to my sister 
and fix the day." 
"Will it be soon?" 

" Why, yes, why delay P the sooner the better." And he quitted 
the room. A deep heavy sigh fell on his ear, as the door closed. 

The intelligence of the projected visit to Paris brought different 
sensations to all in the chateau. To Henriette it was one of in- 
difference — wliat did she care for change P What change of scene 
could alter her fate, or restore her to hope again P She had grown 
older by years during the few last days. 

Paula was delighted, vet she felt a regret at the hint dropped in 
her ear by her father, not to encourage Edgar Andriot's visits 
at her aunt's — she would soon see him again unrestrainedly at the 
chateau." 

As he said this, he internally prayed that she might not. Henri 
was wild with the anticipation of happiness in Paris, that Eldo- 
rado of amusement, with Henriette there, and dear little Paula. 
Edgar too would come— his mother would be no restraint, and his 
father would seldom visit them. This last assurance exceeded all 
the others in the satisfaction it gave. 

Edgar was in despair ; he sought Henriette, and poured out all 
his fears and his troubles mto her kind heart. Aid that noble 
girl left no argument unemployed to tranquillize and soothe him. 

Already Edgar looked upon her as on one above humanity and 
its trials ; she seemed too calm ever to be affected by sorrow. 
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Alas ! he little knew. She could soothe, and guide others along 
or out of the thorny paths of life— he dreamed not of the brambles 
over which she had trodden with bleeding feet ! 
• Pere Andriot had never been the same man since the night he 
bad sought the baron, unable to keep in his breast for a moment 
the (to him) weighty and anxious secret of Edgar's love for Paula. 

Well had he read the baron's heart He saw that some motive 
be could not divine had induced Monsieur Houvrav to give his 
consent, but he saw too how, even while giving it, the proud lip 
curled with scorn. This was galling to the good cure", for he knew 
how much Edgar's real worth placed him above the mere accident 
of ancient blood ; for his Edgar, even to that lowly humble priest, 
was an object of pride, and to see him despised for wanting an 
empty title, was wormwood even to him, but he took up his cross 
and forbore complaint. Mademoiselle Louise saw nothing of all 
this. She had been so accustomed to ' les enfans de Monsieur le 
Baron,' that she almost felt that her nephew, the handsome 
lieutenant, who had won his grade and decoration on the field of 
battle, was honouring them bv the alliance. Poor Pere Andriot 
would not undeceive ner, yet ne trembled, knowing the warmth 
of her temper, when, dressed in her Sunday attire, she went up 
to the chateau to embrace her little niece. However, all passed 
off quietly ; Mademoiselle Louise did not see the baron's contracted 
lip and brow as she, the vigneroris daughter, kissed and blessed 
his child, and talked of the future greatness of her bon Edgar, of 
whom she was so proud : " he was certain to be a general, — who 
knew, perhaps a mare'chal? and think of her position then?" 
And the poor good woman wrung Paula's hand, and again and 
again embracedlier imaginary Madame la MarSchale. 

At last Pere Andriot drew her away, before the baron's pride, 
unable to restrain itself, could burst through every barrier, and 
overwhelm her. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The baron's sister, Madame/ la Comtesse de Cressy, was type of 
the haute noblesse of France; cold, dignified, and noble in appear- 
ance, as the Quartier du Luxembourg where she resided. With 
ber, life had had but one aim — grandeur. A splendid marriage, a 
mighty stream leading onwards towards that ocean, position, which 
gives power and wealth. She knew nothing, nay, could not con- 
ceive anything of the lowly hearts bound up in each other in 
poverty, and eating that crust— contentment— until step by step 
they should rise to the top of the ladder. The ladder might 
break, and they never arrive at the summit at all. No, she com- 
menced at the top. Young, handsome, and admired, she knew 
there was a sceptre to be wielded over the world by riches and 
position, and she waited till it was placed in her ^rasp. 

When her father told her that the old and infirm Comte de 
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Cressy had proposed in due form for her hand, without even 
seeking an approving word from her lips, she accepted him, not as 
one sacrificing herself not with resignation ana obedience, bat 
with joy ! He was wealthy and great; so she married him, never 
asking her heart— for she had none — whether she might not have 
loved nim better had he been young and handsome: to her it was 
perfectly indifferent. She scarcely asked or knew his Christian 
name. He was always, in speaking of or to him, Monsieur le % 
Comte. She never desired children— what could their love or 
infant prattle be to her? She might have been thankful for an 
heir to a noble name had he been sent direct from heaven ; but he 
would never have drawn his mother's milk ; it was not selon le* 
convenances; he would have been placed with a nurse. 

When Monsieur de Cressy died, it was a great satisfaction to 
know that he had departed surrounded by all the splendour be- 
fitting his rank ; and a magnificent mausoleum recorded his titles 
and virtues. 

And now she settled down contented. No taint had ever sullied 
her fame ; pure and cold she stood erect — Madame la Comtesse do 
Cressy. To this woman were the warm, generous children of her 
brother consigned. 

As they stood before her, one scrutinizing glance sufficed ; they 
were pur sang, but needed much cultivation, which she promised 
herself to bestow upon them. She received Madame de JRouvray 
with all .kindness and sisterly love, giving her a finger. The 
children she kissed on the forehead. Henri, the scapegrace, was 
the first to receive a lecture ; in the innocence of his heart he 
called her ma tante. Such words were obsolete in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. Madame, or Madame la Comtesse, was the proper 
term of appellation. 

Henri smiled, nothing abashed. Already he began to hate his 
father's sister, and for no reason save that she was sucn. His father's 
undisguised tyranny and dislike awoke in his bold and dauntless 
nature no other feeling but hatred. 

Madame de Cressy was, like her brother, a Protestant, but all 
creeds found a welcome in her salon, provided those who professed 
them had sufficient wealth, position, or fame, to entitle them to 
that honour. She was very fond of " lions," but not from eccen- 
tricity, or a desire for notoriety, still less to add to her reputation 
or consequence — nothing could do that. However the light from 
herself might reflect honour on others, none could be added to the 
halo around her, which shone out from the thousand leaves of her 
genealogical tree. 

Hennette became her first care. By right of priority of birth, 
she came before Paula. Then again, there was more to fashion 
there. Henriette was, as she said, " quite English," melancholy, 
s, and blonde. Paula had much more of the French girl in her 
k complexion, raven hair, and hazel eyes ; then her espiSglerie 
of character resembled that of a fair Parisienne, so she might wait 
awhile. 

The first step towards fashioning Henriette was to procure for 
her a thorough Fw^ maid. 
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" Manette," said tlie comtesse, " is, I daresay, a good, faithful, 
creature ; but unfit, totally unfit for my niece's attendant 5 leave 
her to Madame de Bouvray." 

La comtesse did not see the same objection in calling her nieces 
" nieces/' as being by them called " aunt." The first was a con- 
descension on her part, the latter would have been an underbred 
familiarity on theirs. 

Henriette submitted to. all, Manette would be in the house ; 
what could it signify to her who braided her hair, or dressed herP 
When AmeTie, her new attendant, however, entered her room, 
she instinctively shrank from the expression of low cunning and 
deceit in the face of that woman of forty-fi ve, all smiles and humility, 
flattery and persuasion. 

" Oh! que mademoiselle est heller' she exclaimed, when Hen- 
riette's toilette was completed. "Oh! la belle taille! la belle 
ehevelure f 



Her mistress turned coldly away from her, and her glass. If 
she were so beautiful, what cared she? there was no eye to look on 
her, that she sought for approval from. 

There is a pardonable vanity and coquetry in us when we love 
and are beloved. We like to glow in beauty beneath the sun 
shining upon us. 

ft JPromnciale . r Bsld Amelie, in contempt, as Henriette glided 
from the room. " Praise is thrown away on such a girl." 

With Paula, Amelie had a lighter task; she smiled complacently 
when she was admired ; there was no wish, still less had she suffi- 
cient art, to conceal her thoughts of herself. She liked praise, 
and knew she deserved it, and when it was not offered, not unfre- 
quentiy asked, " AmSlie, suis-je belle aujourd'huiV 

Mac fame de Eouvray mixed seldom, nay, scarcely ever, in 
society. Sometimes she was obliged by courtesy, to descend to 
the drawing-room ; but no one looking at the little, quiet woman 
in the corner of an inner salon, would for a moment suspect her of 
being the mother of those three handsome children. 

Sometimes Henriette would creep to her mother's side, feeling 
for her loneliness ; but she was always driven away by— 

" There, go, my Henriette ; you will attract attention; I like 
sitting quietly here unnoticed. I like to see you gay and happy," 
(alas ! she little knew her child's sadness,) "but don't come here;" 
and Henriette departed, wondering at her mother's strangeness of 
manner, which brought questions into her mind. 
We must now speak of Henri. 

When he first came, it was with a firm determination to make 
himself obnoxious to his aunt, out of spite to his father — he made 
it his hourly study. Henriette, the ever-watchful, saw this, and 
one day after a warm discussion between them, drew him away, 
and in her gentle manner counselled him. 

" Henri," she said, " why do vou take delight in annoying my 
aunt? She is very kind, and though she may have certain foibles, you 
should not make a point of exposing them to strangers ; besides 
which, for your own sake, it is impolitic. She is well-disposed 
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towards you now ; should she become otherwise, there will be 
nothing left for you but to return to the chateau, and Monsieur 
Bruton." 

" That I never will do," he cried, vehemently; " I resolved upon 
that, before leaving." 

1 * And what will you do, Henri P Consider, my own dear brother ; 
do not allow your waywardness to influence you against the dic- 
tates of your heart and reason." 

He paused— and in that pause his mind saw all she would point 
out ; he was not quite selfish, either, in his change of conduct 
towards la comtesse. He came, hating her for the reason before 
stated. She had taken, for her, a deep interest in him ; his ap- 
pearance pleased her; he was worthy of becoming the future 
representative of the de Eouvrays ; then again, his wild volatility 
was not without its charm in her eyes. She had no great affection 
for the profession his father wished him to follow, that is, she 
disliked his following it. She thought de Eouvray's heir should 
be free, that he would be better even poor and at liberty, than 
shackled by any profession. A strange feeling in one so avowedly 
a worshipper of wealth ; but she had a stronger passion than the 
love of mammon— pride. The girls might sell themselves, or be 
sold, for wealth ; with that sale the name would be obliterate^ 
but the heir should never sully his by any profession, however it 
might enrich him. 

Henri, we have said, commenced by hating his aunt. No saying 
ever was truer than that " Love begets love." 

He represented in her mind the de Eouvrays and de Cressya. 
He was the ouly person or thing that cold, worldly woman had ever 
loved. Not one sordid thought impelled his approaches towards 
her. Had she offered him millions, if his heart had not dictated 
the feeling, he would have kept aloof from her in cold disdain. It 
was strange that change in his feelings. He learned to look upon 
her almost as on a mother ; while the girls were still at " la com- 
tesse," or " madame," he actually was smiled upon with affection 
when he called her even tantine, that loving diminutive, and the 
small gemmed, aristocratic hand, not unfrequently passed coaxingly 
over the forest ot light, wavy hair, as she gazed in pride on her dear 
nephew. 

ha, comtesse never rose early, and seldom admitted any one into 
the privacy of her dressing-room ; nevertheless, we find her one 
morning wrapped in a silken douillette, beside a cheeiful wood-fire 
(coals, that dreadful English innovation, were unknown in her 
n6tel) with Henrietta for a companion. 

After a long dissertation on the superiority of France in all 
things over England, or indeed the world, she added : 

" I never could understand your father's marriage with an Eng- 
lishwoman — there, don't start, Henriette, I am not going to speak 
ill of your mother ; but she is the type of her country, all coldness 
and indifference." 

"My mother's health is delicate," said her niece, "but she has 
never been wanting in real affection:" and before her mind's eye 
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rose the memory of many a pleading look and word with her 
father. 

" It is possible : but among all the handsome women whom he 
might have chosen, I cannot comprehend why he selected your 
mother. A foreigner, and so strangely retiring." 

"Perhaps she was not always thus," argued the other. "I 
blame Monsieur Bruton's rigidity of manner and counsels for 
much that seems chiUing in my mother: he quite led her." 

" Just like all your women, without energy; she required a 
governing hand. She was always so." 

" My mother must have been very lovely," hazarded Henriette, 
hoping: to change this current of almost reproach. 

" Why— yes, in the eyes of those who admire a doll. Yes, she 
certainly was pretty," she continued. " It was a strange marriage, 
quite devoid of all ceremony indispensable to one of his birth. Do 
you not know the history?" 

" I never heard it alluded to, even." 

" Imagine," the comtesse said, after a pause, " de Rouvray 
pioking her up at Verdun. Her father was one of the dStenus there." 

Henriette coloured at the phrase "picking up:" before she 
could speak, her aunt continued : — 

" Your father saw her at Verdun, and became deeply ena- 
moured of her. In vain he tried to procure the exchange of her 
father with prisoners in England. It would seem the old man had 
firmly resolved never to give his consent to his daughter's marriage 
whilst he continued a prisoner. To please him, de Rouvray tried 
all means, but in vain, to procure his release : I speak of some 
twenty years ago. At length peace was proclaimed; the detenus 
departed for their country—those who could— your grandfather 
was one, and, as it would appear, resolutely forbade all thoughts 
of an union between his daughter and my brother. They left, and 
Paul, your father, was disconsolate. Some time after, he went to 
England. I heard occasionally from him. I was just then married 
myself, and immersed in the auties x>f my position. (She did not 
say a word about those of a wife.) I nearly forgot all about my 
brother's love affair. About three years after my marriage, 
Monsieur le Comte de Cressy died, and nearly at the same time 
my brother returned, accompanied by your mother ; Henri and 
yourself were twins of about two months old. I never was more 
amazed; for though Paul had once been to Paris during that period, 
it was so hurried a visit, and he appeared so occupied, that I had 
no time to question him — indeed, I had forgotten the whole 
affair. 

" He seemed troubled, too, when he returned with his wife, and 
merely said, that her father's death had alone enabled him to 
make her his wife openly; that the marriage had only been per- 
formed in England in secret, and that he was most anxious to be 
re-married here. Naturally, I was desirous of having it celebrated 
with Sclat^- he, the representative of so noble a house. But no, he 
would have it private, and not even in Paris. He assigned as a 
reason — perhaps a jus.t one — your existence, scandal, &c. So he 
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was married at Boulogne by an Englishman, who came ovar fcr 
that purpose." 

" 1 can perfectly understand my mother's motives of delicacy," 
said Hennette. 

" Oh it was not delicacy, but bizarrerie. All the English are 
fantasque" 

" Remember," said Henriette, faintly smiling, " I am half one ; 
have mercy." 

" Well, ma nibce, yon do resemble them, and are so like your 
mother— not so cold, or nervous, but very like her— not at all the 
de Bouvray. I often told them so, until I saw how much it 
annoyed Paul, and your mother would weep when I said it, conse- 
quently I checked myself— but every one told him of it. So one 
day, in a fit of indignation, he carried you all off to his chateau, 
and there Paula was born some fourteen months afterwards." 

"My poor mother," said Henriette, sadly; "I think she has had 
much trouble ;" and her heart yearned more than ever towards 
the "little, pale, sad Anglaise," as la comtesse called her. 

" Trouble P yes, but then ■ she only seemed to exist in that 
atmosphere. She was always an amphibious creature, half her 
time hvin$ in tears." 

" Even in her youth, madame P" 

" Oh, more so then than now— it appeared a necessity with her 
to cry. How Paul could ever have married her, I know not, — 
and he loved her passionately." 

" I think my father does so still." 

" Oh, I daresay ! your crying women float themselves into 
men's hearts. I know I rejoiced when they left; they made me 
miserable." 

Henriette looked on the blazing hearth, and pondered deeply. 
She hated to hear her mother spoken thus slightingly of. Woman 
like, she felt that some deep sorrow had crossed that parent's heart. 

"But now," said her aunt, "tell me about this most extra- 
ordinary engagement existing between Paula and this Edgar 
Andriot. What 4 plebeian name ! My brother has consented, it 
appears, though he nas a complete distaste for the match. How 
is this P" 

When her aunt commenced speaking, Henriette felt her cheeks 
burn at the thoughts those questions awakened; with difficulty 
she replied : — 

" I think there is everything in the marriage to ensure Paula's 
happiness. Edgar is ail goodness, and has distingnished himself. 
And they love each other much." 

" All that is nothing,— mere sentiment. What is he P Only the 
nephew of a village cure\ A mere soldier of fortune — a nobody. 
'Tis perfect insanity, and must never be." 

"Sever beP" echoed Henriette, raising her fine intellectual 
eyes in amazement. " But they are engaged — solemnly pledged 
to each other. How can such engagements of hearts ana hands 
be broken P" 
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" Ma cfere mice, you know little of the usages of the world. 
Paula has fancied herself in love with the first person who spoke 
of love to her; here she will and must forget it The only thing 
which amazes me is, how my brother could ever have permitted 
any intimacy with people of such a low station. The whole affair 
is a perfect mystery." 

" You do not know the persons you speak of, my dear " (she 

was about to employ the familiar word " aunt," but substituted 
'* madame;") " Edgar's uncle is an angel walking the earth. Edgar 
is not rich, but there is a mine of wealth in his heart and mind" — 
her face kindled as she spoke — " and I feel assured that I judge 
my sister correctly when I say, nothing will make her break off her 
engagement." 

" Tut — tut— tut, ma niece I How you warm with your subject ! 
One would really imagine you were pleading your own cause !" 

Henriette grew pale, fearing she had said too much. 

"I am only speaking what I knew my sister would say," she 
replied meekly. " Edgar Andriot is only a dear brother and old 
playfellow to me." 

"There, child, go," said her aunt, emphatically. "I really can 
find no excuse for my brother's having brought you up with vulgar 
associates, as he has done! There, go; and send your maid, 
Amelie, to me ; I wish to give her some directions about your 
dress. You do not, of course, forget that I receive this evening 

" I really had forgotten," answered Henriette, rising. 

" I shall never make anything of her," she said, mentally, as her 
niece closed the door, " Quite English! And yet I cannot but 
Eke her, too." 

Henriette paused an instant outside, then following the long 
corridor, turned to the left, and mounted a narrower staircase than 
the one leading to the comtesse's apartment. At the top £he 
rapped gently at the door. A small thin voice said, " JSntrez .'" 
and she stood before her mother. These were the quiet, chosen 
rooms of Madame de Eouvray. That lady looked up from her 
volume of pravers, which was seldom out other hand. 

" I thought it was Manette," she said, gently smiling. 

" No, mother dear, it is your child— and welcome, I hope." 

She seated herself, as she spoke, on the couch beside her, and 
fondly kissed her cheek. 

""Welcome, my child, always welcome." 

Henriette softly took the book from her mother, and, placing it 
on a small table beside her, took both her cold white hands in hers. 
She had always, she scarce knew why, felt for her mother ; but 
oh! now, with what a depth of affection she looked on that poor 
outcast from her country— for such she felt her to be— in a (to lier) 
cold and stranger land. 

" And are you very comfortable, maman," (this was a word she 
seldom uttered; to both it had ever with her been the more distant 
"pere" and "m&re"): "are you very comfortable, maman chirie! 
and quite reconciled to Paris ?" She spoke cheerfully. 
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"Yes, Henriette," answered her motlier, "I am reconciled to 
all things ; I am happy here, when they let me remain." She- 
looked round the room. 

" Oh, but you must not always remain here ; you grow pale and 
dull. "Now you will oblige your Henriette, wont you, and come 
with her for a walk? a nice walk, this clear morning, in the gardens* 
of the Luxembourg P" 

" Oh, no, I'd rather not go out walking, my child— much rather 
not." And a look of terror stole over the face of the poor nervous 
creature. "I can take exercise in the garden of the hotel; quite 
exercise enough." 

"Maman will oblige her child, will she not?" asked Henriette, 
intreatinglv, as she slid down on the cushion at her mother's feet, 
and, kneeling before her, encircled her with her arms. " It is not 
twelve o'clock yet; no one will be about ; and then, you know, lar 
comtesse has a soiree this evening ; you will not come down, juid 
I fear I shall be unable to escape to you except for a moment, 
perhaps"— she spoke regretfully—" so, dear maman, let us spend 
this morning together. You will, will you not ?" 

And rising with a grace which so well became her, she dressed 
her mother. First her brodequins had to be laced, there were 
then the bonnet and shawl, and the gloves ; and when it was all 
completed she stood surveying her work with almost childish 
delight. All was forgotten out pleasure, at that moment, and she 
smiled with content, until her mother was fain to smile too. As 
they stood thus the door opened and Manette entered : she stared 
-with surprise. 

" Madame going outP" 

"Yes, Manette, to oblige me, maman is accompanying me to 
the Luxembourg gardens, so there— I leave her in your care 
until I return with my bonnet on." 

And kissing her mother's cheek, she flew down the narrow stair 
along the corridor, and into her own room, throwing on her 
mantelet and bonnet with a total disregard for those stately con- 
venances of la comtesse which should have made her summo* 
Amelie to attend her. Outside the door of her room she jnet 
that person ; then, only then, did she remember the comtesse's 
desire to see her maid. 

" Amelie," she said, <r Madame la comtesse wishes to see you 
directly." And without another word she ran down the passage. 

Amelie looked after her. "What a girl," she said, contemp- 
tuously; "folle, like her mother; I shall never make anything of 
her !" 

Certainly she never would— that nature was too noble for her 
ministration. 

It was a proud, happy day for Henriette. She led her mother 
forth, and they wandered in those quiet gardens, and under the 
nearly leafless trees, for upwards of two hours. Beneath her in- 
fluence (for Henriette talked gaily, she felt so contented with 
herself and everything) her poor mother became almost talkative 
too, and smiled as she looked in her child's beaming face. 
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" Why cannot such pleasure last ?" sighed Henriette, as they 
mounted the narrow stair to her mother's room. 

'Manette was there to welcome them, and seldom do three 
less worldly spirits meet than those three! not one allowing 
a thought of jealousy, or envy, or any of our besetting sins 
amongst them. Henriette exacted a willingly given promise 
from ner mother to renew their walk frequently; but as she 
left the room she sighed involuntarily, feeling that no premeditated 
pleasure could equal that improvised one. 

" She's an angel !" enthusiastically cried Manette, as the door 
closed after ber. " Oh, if Monsieur le baron had seen her to-day, 
he must have loved her !" 

Madame de Eouvray dropped into her seat and sighed heavily ; 
all her contentment vanished. Thus, too often does a well-meant 
word lead to some passage in our world of thought, where ell is 
bitterness. 

As Henriette turned into the corridor she met Paula flying 
along — a wild excitement in her air : she clasped her sister s arm. 
" He is here, here, Henriette," she cried. 
The other trembled. She knew at once who was meant. 
"Edgar?" she asked. 

u Yes, mon Edgar ; he came up, unable to remain any longer 
absent. I was so surprised and delighted. Come and see him." 
And she endeavoured to lead her down the staircase to the salons. 

" No, not yet," said she, drawing back, " have — have you told 
my aunt P" 

" Oh, no, he is only just arrived ; I will go ; she'll be so pleased, 
I know, for she gives a soirde this evening, and will like him to be 
there." 

Henriette knew otherwise, and dreading something being said 
to grieve Paula, she detained her. 

" Go to Edgar," she said ; " I will tell my aunt, and join you 
immediately." 

" Thanks, dearest sister ; I will go then, for we have so much 
to say to each other." And the joyous girl bounded down the 
stairs. 

Her sister paused a moment to collect herself/and then tapped 
at her aunt's door. Amelie opened it — a smile on her face. 

" Ah ! cest cette chere Mademoiselle de Mouvray" she said. 

La comtesse looked cross. Anie'lie had been recounting the 
whole history of Henriette's strange flight, with her own com- 
ments. 

" Such things may do in the country, but they are unbeseeming 
a demoiselle of your rank, here," added her aunt, after a long 
previous tirade. 

** I beg pardon, madame," answered she, with calm dignity, n<& 
more the child of the mother's room ; " but you forget why I 
went out, and with whom— my mother." 

"Your mother, your mother, and what protection is she? a 
poor weak creature. 

Henriette laid her hand on her aunt's arm. " You will forgive 
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me," she said* gently but faintly, "if I remind yon that I, her 
daughter, cannot hear her thus slightingly spoken of; she is 
nervous from ill-health, but my own dear mother still. And I 
trust I may never have a weaker protection than that of her pre- 
sence and love." 

The eomtesse stared; so did Amelie — this was a new language 
to both. 

" Yes, yes, of course," said the former, hurriedly. " Bat your 
manner, Ame*lie tells me, was nighty, undignified,— you dressed 
yourself." 

Henriette turned and looked at the woman. All her father's 
pride shone in her eye and air, as she answered, " Madame, you 
nave an aunt's right to speak; but I never permit a servant to 
judge between me and my mother. I shall, with your permission, 
accompany her daily, as to-day." Amelie from that moment 



"Of course, if she desires it," replied her aunt. "But you 
-came for something, I presume?" 

" Yes, madame ; may I speak alone with you a moment ?" 
" Amelie, leave us," said la eomtesse. Amelie glared on Hen- 
Tiette as she closed the door. 

"I wish to tell you," she said, "that Edgar Andriot has 
arrived." 

" Arrived F* almost shrieked the other, "when— where?" 
" He is below — in the salon with Paula. 

" Que Dieu me preserve /" uttered she between her set teeth, 
48 she paced her room, " What bourgeois insolence ! Uninvited — 
inmyndtel!" 

" He is your niece's affianced husband," urged Henriette. 

" Affianced ! and am I la Comtesse de Gressy, to have- my home 
invaded by a set of persons whom my lunatic brother chooses to 
accept P" she sprang to the bell ; " he shall leave my house." 

Henriette arrested her hand, v " My dear madame," she said, 
imploringly, "pray, pray do not; it will wound him, and break 
Paula's heart : poor little Paula— pray let him remain ?" 

But the comtesse was inexorable. "His insolence, to come 
uninvited !" 

" But only as a visitor," urged her niece ; " and then, you 
know, Henri is much attached to him." The aunt paused, — Hen- 
riette saw her Vantage ground, and did not cease until she gained 
permission for him to remain to dinner, and the soirie too. 
" Henri would like it, she knew he would." The sister could 
-conscientiously say this, and that plea was all-sufficient. 

When she descended, the messenger of joy, and met Edgar, no 
one could have read in her heart all she had schooled that heart 
to conceal* 



became her bitter 
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CHAPTER XH. 

The evening arrived; Henriette was dressed first, and dis- 
missed Amelie to Paula's room. She ran up the little narrow 
stair to show herself to her mother, and hid her good night. 
Somehow, she grew more attached to her parent, since she nad 
heard part of her history, and perhaps, too, her father's prolonged 
absence removed a certain restraint from her actions. Certain it 
is that even her mother felt it, and her sad eye brightened as she 
caught the sound of that light step on her narrow stair. Paula, 
too, came, but with no such good results; her quick, restless 
childishness of manner made her mother nervous. 

The " good night," said beneath Manette's ever-approving eye, 
like a beautiful spirit the girl glided down stairs to her room. 
Paula was there, and turned joyously as her sister entered. 

Tiens!" she exclaimed in delight, "we are both dressed alike ! 
Oh, I am so happy ! for now they will all recognise us as sisters. 
I like them to see that Henriette belongs to me ! No," she said, 
correcting herself, " that I belong to Henriette," and she walked 
round her. " They might not, you know ; we are so unlike ;" and 
in childish glee she turned round to the right and left, surveying 
her own exquisite figure. No feeling of vanity suggested the 
action ; it was the fawn gazing at itself in the stream. And with 
her wild dark eyes, and dilating nostril, to nothing else could she 
be compared— all grace and lightness. 

" How lovely you look, Henriette," resume* Paula ; " Edgar 
thought you looked sad and pale ; he will not think so to-night, — 
there, see ;" and she drew her sister before the mirror. 

They were a picture, certainly. Dressed'in rich silk petticoats 
of the purest white, over which flowed simple robes of organdie ; 
with not a gem, not a flower in their hair, which was dressed 
exactly alike, en merge, with the thick fold, roll upon roll, behind. 
Nothing could exceed Paula's beauty; her eyes looked black as 
night from excitement, and flashing like lightning-clouds ; her 
hair like a raven's whig in the sun ; the ripe red lip open and 
smiling above the beautiful teeth. She was more — much more 
dazzling, than Henrietta's paler and fairer beauty. 

" Exactly alike, exactly, exclaimed Paula. " No, you have no 
bouquet.** There the only dissimilarity existed ; she had one in 
her bosom. 1 

" Edpar brought me these flowers," she added, removing them, 
*' we will divide them." 

"No, no," cried her sister, in suppressed emotion, " not for the 
world — wear them, Paula; they were his gift." Paula looked 
astonished at her earnestness. "It might grieve him, your 
dividing them ; nay, I will not." And she pushed back the little 
hand ; she felt it would have agonized her to wear his flowers 
next her heart ; we cannot always reason with our feelings. 

"Perhaps he might feel grieved," said Paula, as she replaced 
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them. " They will know us for sisters without that. Aliens f* 
And the two beautiful creatures glided, with a dignity which 
enchanted Madame de Cressy, into the already filled salons. 

Near the door stood Henri and Edgar. Henriette seized her 
brother's arm, as Edgar drew Paula's under his own. La com- 
tesse had lectured the latter so severely upon the impropriety of a 
young girl's parading herself and her lover before the world, that 
Henriette placed herself in front of them, with her brother as & 
screen. As they advanced, she saw a contraction pass over her 
aunt's face— but what could be done P How tell them ? impos- 
sible, so she walked on. Paula felt rather shy and nervous; it 
was the first reception la comtesse had given since their arrival ; 
and as they passed through that crowd to where her aunt sat, she 
instinctively clung to Edgar's arm. The young officer wore the 
uniform of which he was so justly proud, and looked with beaming 
eyes on his beautiful J£aac^e, as murmurs of admiration met his 
ears. 

Eesolved, if possible, to break off the marriage (and to her, 
nothing seemea more easy) the comtesse felt deeply annoyed at 
her niece being thus seen on his arm ; but then, it was not written 
on their brows ; and then, she admitted how distinguS Edgar 
looked ; "so when the four approaching, stood before her, she smiled, 
she felt really proud of her beautiful relatives. In a farther salon 
there was dancing—- not the polka, and its dozen descendants ; the 
wild tocsin of that entrancing dance had not yet rung over Parisian 
society. The more stately quadrille, and lighter valse, were sum- 
moning the young beneath their banners ; in that far salon where 
sat the comtesse, conversation alone reigned. In an inner room 
the elder pleasure-seekers were beguiling the hours with whist 
and ecarte\ 

Leaning over la eomtesse's/attfewiZ, was a young man, not very 
tall, yet above the middle height ; fair and handsome, blue-eyeo, 
and pale, almost sickly in appearance. 

Everything in his air— the ease, the dress, and quiet grace, 
bespoke the well-bred man, and the Englishman. 

He almost started as Henriette and her brother stood before 
him ; he did not see Paula. He had seen much beauty in hie 
short life ; had travelled much ; (but he could not be more than 
two and-twenty at most,) yet nothing fairer or so fair as that girl 
had he ever looked upon. As he gazed in deep admiration, Paula 
met his eye. He paused an instant, and then turned once more 
to Henriette's face, and rivetted his looks upon her. 

"Milord Vesey," said la comtesse, "pray allow me to present 
you my nieces, Mademoiselle de Eouvray, and her sister Paula." ' 

He bowed low. 

" And mm neveu, Henri, their brother." 
Again he bowed. Edgar was not presented. 
# " V^ont you introduce Edgar?" whispered Paula with childish 
simplicity. La comtesse was deaf to the request; so Paula 
turned to him, and spoke no more* She could not imagine his 
being thus excluded from the family. 
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"Does Mademoiselle de Bouvray dance P" asked Lord Vesey, 
" and will she allow me the pleasure of the next quadrille P" 

Henriette bowed an assent. He offered his arm. It was not 
quite etiquette to draw her from her aunt's protection until the 
dance commenced, and a valse was resounding in the apartment ; 
but Lord Yesey was English, a man of rank and fortune, so la 
€dmtesse overlooked it. 

" JEt toi, Paula P" whispered Edgar to his fair companion, 
unheard by her aunt, who was conversing with another arrival. 

Paula only pressed his arm, and they followed in the wake of 
the other two. Henri lounged off alone. 

To reach the salle de danse they had to traverse the salon where 
visitors were playing cards. 

They stood beside a table of ecarte*. 

" There is a study for a painter, Mademoiselle de Eouvray," 
said Lord Vesey. "Look at those two opponents." 

She did so. One was a tall, a very tail, thin man, whose every 
feature was as sharp as though nature had held a grindstone 
in her hand when creating him. He had long rigid fingers, which, 
«pider like, clasped the cards, as we see that insect draw up its 
legs in terror. The small eye, black as a bead, never quitted or 
seemed to quit his opponent's face ; he did not appear even to look 
at his own cards, but played them as though his fingers had eyes 
to see them : — this man was merely the subsidiary part of a picture 
-*-the prominent picture was his antagonist. On him Henriette's 
eyes instinctively fixed. Was it presentiment— was it repulsion 
^which made her shudder P Herself unseen— for they stood at a 
-short distance— she gazed on them* 

He was a man of at least sixty. Sallow is a word that would 
faintly convey a description of his complexion ; he was not thin, 
but diminutive to an extraordinary degree in figure, with a small, 
deep, restless eye, closely set, over a high Soman nose, and beetle 
brows of a dark, grisly hue— much darker than his hair— which 
was nearly white. A coarse, sensual mouth completed the picture, 
all except the low, narrow forehead. There was every vice and 
not one redeeming trait in that face. In his dress he was scrupu- 
lously * neat : it was black, all black, excepting the snowy shirt 
and large wristbands, nearly touching the Knuckles of his small 
but ill-formed hand, the fingers of which were bent, and the nails 
partially hooked : it was like the claw of a bird of prey* 

" What do you think of <my picture P" asked Vesey. 
• " Who is that man P" she replied ; herself asking a question. 

"A man sought everywhere for his general information, keen 
perception, and power of conversation when he deigns to talk — 
which is not often : and for that idol in this world, — wealth." 

" But his nameP" she said. 

" General de la Valerie," he replied,— "he seems to interest you ?" 

"Let us go," she answered, shuddering. "What a fearful 
countenance I he cannot be a good man." 

" You are an enthusiast, and a disciple of Lavater, I perceive, 
and he looked admiringly on her* 
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" No, I only read the book Nature has laid before us — the coun- 
tenance : be cannot be a good man." 

" Some think so, for he is wealthy. Men are like plate-glass* 
mirrors, embellished by gilding, don't you think soP" he said. 

" No," she answered decisively, " give me the plain one, though 
in a wooden frame, in which you read the heart." 

Before he could reply, General de la Valerie looked up ; his eye 
met hers. She was fascinated by that extraordinary glance. He 
quietly laid his hands on the table with the cards he was about ta 
deal, and gave one long, deep, soul-searching gaze. 

"Come, Mademoiselle de Jiouvray," said her companion, "the 
valse has ceased ; let us forget the awful general in the dance, — 
you are quite startled," and he led her into the next salon. 
Waiting for them, they found Paula and Edgar, who danced 
vis-a-vis in the quadrille. 

"Do you valse P" asked Vesey' of Henriette, in a pause in the 
dance. She replied in the affirmative. 

"I suppose," he said, "it would be contrary to every rule of 
etiquette, to solicit the favour of the next with youP" 

She hesitated, in doubt whether it was wrong or right to 
acquiesce ; but her aunt had placed so many dreadful stumbling- 
blocks to enjoyment in her nath, in the form of convenances, that 
she feared transgressing against some given rule. Vesey saw her 
hesitation. "I see," he said, "I must not offend against the 
starched dame Etiquette, who walks in most of these salons of 
the Faubourg, more especially ckez Madame la comtesse. She 
is one of the old school, and observes all its laws rigorously. May 
I hope for the next apres, if I now place you. safely under Ma- 
dame's wingP" 

"I shall be very happy," replied she; his quiet, gentlemanly 
unaffected manners pleased her much. 

" Here we are, near your aunt," he said. "For awhile I must 
relinquish you. Pray don't forget the valse — don't faint, Made- 
moiselle de jRouvray, there's your bite noire talking to la comtesse." 

Henriette looked forward as he spoke, and with a feeling of in- 
creased repugnance, beheld General de la Valerie conversing with 
her aunt. 

" Shall we return to the other salon? 1 ' asked Vesey, pausing in 
the middle of the room. 

" No," answered she. " My aunt has seen me, I cannot retire. 
It is strange, perhaps wrong, Lord Vesey, but I have taken a most 
unaccountable antipathy to that man: it is beyond my reason to 
control the feeling." 

They paused a moment, and then unwillingly advanced towards 
the group. 

La comtesse lpoked radiant— it was clear the evening had been 
an agreeable one to her. Her salons were crowded with the elite 
of French society ; and then a little nervousness, which she had at 
first felt about the manner her relatives might conduct themselves, 
was completely set at rest. Nothing could be more perfect ; they 
were the admiration of all. Even Edgar, her bite noire, had been 
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spoken of. He was known by name to some few general officers 
there for deeds done in Algeria, of which his decoration spoke. 
The«omtesse took especial care, nevertheless, to remove any idea 
of his real position with Paula, speaking of him as a playfellow of 
Henri's, and thus accounting for the intimacy existing between the 
families. She had strictly cautioned Paula against anv unseemly 
love-making before the world ; and the two saw themselves obliged 
by these heavy usages du moiide to separate the greater part of the 
evening. Poor girl! her step was far less buoyant when another 
whirled her in the giddy vake : and his comfort and resource con* 
sisted in seeking Henriette and talk, talk, talk— and all about 
Paula! 
Poor Henriette ! 

Her aunt smiled blandly upon her as Henriette advanced lean-' 
ing on Lord Vesey's arm. She had been the belle of the night: 
her blonde beauty, so uncommon, pleased the French more than 
Paula's. She looked more like one of themselves, but then, even 
Lord Vesey was an Englishman. He, too, evidently was struck 
by the elder sister's grace. Altogether her aunt never had liked 
her half so much as that evening. She felt that even her conse- 
quence gained fresh lustre by the presence of those young beauties, 
as heraldic arms require supporters-— though they little resembled 
lions rampant! 

Henri stood near his aunt. His was a head which always looked 
wild ; we do not mean careless or ill-kept literally — but wild. He 
had a habit of throwing back the hair off his high, polished brow, 
which, added to the expression of his dauntless eyes, made him 
seem — not uncultured— but as a hawk without its jesses. 

Henriette could not conquer her feeling of aversion, and sighed 
as she beheld him in converse with the dreaded general. Judging 
by that unerring page, the countenance, he was the last person 
sne could wish as an acquaintance (his age forbade the idea of 
companionship), for the* rash impetuous Henri. She little knew, 
when she thought companionship impossible, the power, the charm, 
that man, when he willed it, could exert over the young. 

" Ma ntece," said her aunt, smiling, " here is a gentleman de- 
sirous of being presented to you. Monsieur \e General de Valerie, 
this is my niece, Mademoiselle de Bouvray." 

He bowed gr awfully and low, she with constrained dignity. 

" We must all feel proud," he said, in a low, musical voice, but 
bland, far too bland for a man, "in welcoming among us so 
charming a person as Mademoiselle de Bouvray." 

Henriette almost turned, without a recognition, the compliment. 
He said no more. She seated herself near her aunt. Under her 
eye Lord Vesey durst still remain beside her. Paula too was 
tnere, and he conversed so agreeably to both, that the girls were 
charmed. There was no flattery; no compliments were uttered or 
implied. He seemed as a Mend they had long known. 

Poor Edgar stood aloof. He felt madame aid not quite like him, 
though he could not divine the cause. What a blessing sometimes 
is ignorance. How many a pang it spares us ! 
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He was not alone in that crowd. More than one knew his name. 
Fame flies fast, and he, the poor cure's nephew, saw himself 
sought by many, for the name he had ennobled, but which had 
heretofore been respected for his father's sake. 

We fear it is a sad fact, that generally speaking, military glory, 
except with a lucky few, is much more appreciated in France 
than at home — for there money cannot make the soldier. He must 
-rise, even, it may be, from dust, till he becomes by his merit and 
bravery alone, a Ney or a Soult. Men are not chosen there for 
their riches— there is no standard but that of merit to measure 
them by. Little and great, all rush on to glory. It may be that 
their regiments are not so dazzling to the eye, but large and noble 
hearts beat in little bodies, and small men have colossal ideas — 
witness VEmpereur; and many a recruit of noble birth and educa- 
tion, trios it along in those marvellously queer grey coats, and 
white gaiters, carrying a string of cans in his hand, his comrades* 
dinners on guard ; and he does it as gaily, singing or whistling, as 
though he were carrying a perfumed glove or bouauet over a velvet 
carpet, to the foot or some high-born dame :— and all for a chance 
of Glory! 

Pardon, reader, this digression : it was but to show th&t jpauvre 
Edgar Andriot, with those who could appreciate his merits, was 
somebody. Henriette raised her eyes on an exclamation and 
question of Vesey's addressed to her, of " a good tableau of age 
and youth. Monsieur de Eouvray is your twin brother, is he 
not?" 

She looked. Henri and the general were moving away in the 
crowd, arm in arm ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It was the/morning after the soirSe, and the children of Madame 
de Eouvray sat with her in the breakfast salle of that large hotel, 
at the early hour of eleven. She was listening, almost with in- 
terest, to their various impressions of the previous night; it was 
only when Lord Vesey's name was mentioned that her usual 
nervousness returned. 

" An Englishman," Bhe said ; " did you hear from what part of 
England P I do not remember the title." 

" I really do not know," answered Henriette, " but he is a very 
agreeable young man ; you will probably have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself, maman. 1 think he is a frequent visitor 
here." 

" I trust not," she exclaimed, hastily ; then correcting herself, 
added : " That is, I hope I may not meet him. It is unlikely, too, 
I remain so much in my own apartments. I do not, as you know, 
like the society of strangers." 

" But you would be pleased with him," said Paula ; w he is quite 
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unaffected, and really seemed like one of ourselves ; did he not. 
HenrietteP" 

"Yes," she replied, "I felt quite at home and at ease with him, 
He is clever too. ' 

" Talking of clever, agreeable men," said Henri, " I never met 
one so much so as that old general ; he knows every one, and is so 
caustic and witty." 

" I don't like him," exclaimed both girls at once. , 

" That's just like you girls," replied JHenri; "because he's old 
and ugly, 1 suppose P" 

Oh, no !" answered Henriette; "and I'm sure Paula shares my 
feeling. We both liked— delighted in, I should say— the society 
of dear Pere Andriot; he was not young, but then he was all 
goodness." 

"And why shouldn't the general be so tooP" he asked, 
petulantly. 

" Because his countenance could not be so dark as it is, if the 
> mind were what it should be." 

" Oh, you're both a couole of romantic girls. I only know this, 
I shall cultivate the acquaintance; he has sought mine, and I like 
him." 

" We should not always disregard first impressions and anti- 
pathies," hazarded his mother ; " the face very generally is the 
page on which Nature, when she creates, writes her thoughts : if 
we read impartially, we are seldom quite wrong." And she 
looked down m thought, as though some old memory came over 
her. 

" I know maman would not like him," said Paula ; " Edgar did 
not." Poor child ! he was her guiding star. 

" Oh, Edgari Edgar," muttered Henri, impatiently; "what can' 
he know P A boy Eke myself in the world. Of course he would 
say he disliked him, because you did." 

" Do not speak slightingly of him," said Paula, deprecatingly, 
" I am sure he loves you I' 

" I daresay he does, and I like him ; but he is incapable of 
judging. What experience has he P" 

" That of the heart, Henri, "urged his other sister, kindly. " Do* 
not despise that ! And what more experience have you as to a* 
a correct reading of human nature than Edgar has?" 

" Oh, how I dislike girls talking of what they do not under- 
stand," he cried, rising impetuously from table. He was 1 
evidently not in the most amiable mood. The reason soon ap- 
peared. 

" Can you conceive," he added, after a pause, during which he 
had been looking out of the window vacantly, " any one so un- 
reasonable as my father P He expects the same allowance to 
suffice for me here which I received at des Ormes ?" 

"Have you heard from your father P" asked Madame de 
Jtouvray. 

" Yes, this morning, and a pretty letter it is ! All lectures and 

E 
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threats, because I wrote to expostulate with him on his mean- 
ness." 

" Your father is not rich," said his mother, " and has many ex- 
penses, especially now, with the alterations he is making at the 
chateau." 

" Why does he make themP I shall never live there when he 
dies ; and he has laid out nothing on the old place so many years ; 
why do so now ? I hate it." 

" My dear brother," said Henrietta, rising and taking his arm, 
"do not speak thus of your father; it is wrong, and grieves 
maman." 

" And very unkind to speak of Edgar as you do," chimed in 
Paula. 
"Oh! hang Edgar!" 

" There," he cried, impatiently releasing his arm from his sister's 
hand; "let me go. I promised the general to call this morning 
early ; he is going to show me more of Paris than I have yet seen/' 

"JDon'tgo; pray don't go!" cried Henriette earnestly, an un- 
explained fear creeping over her ; " don't go with him!" 

" Go with Edgar," said Paula, " he said he should come for you 
to-day." 

"What does he know of Paris?" he contemptuously replied, 
" we should be a couple of fools together, de notre village. Do not 
tease me, Henriette, I will go. Tell my aunt," he added, as he 
was leaving the room, " that I shall return before four to take her 
out, as I promised." And without another word he left the apart- 
ment. 

" I wish your father were here," sighed his mother. 
"I wish we had never quitted des Ormes," said Henriette, 
thoughtfully. 

"And so do I," added her sister; "we were so very happy 
there." 

A silence fell upon all : the world without was beginning its 
conflict with the world within, and teaching its own sad lesson of 
experience. The pause was interrupted by a gentle tap at the 
door, and Amelie's unsmiling face, but ever-smiling lip, presented 
itself. "Madame la com t esse," she said, "would like to see the 
young ladies, when they have breakfasted, chez elle." And her 
message delivered, cat-like, she glided away. 

" What does my father say ?" asked Henriette. " Is he coining 
soon?" 

" No, not for some time, I think," answered Madame; "he is 
much engaged." 

Another silence, onljr broken by their mother rising to go to 
her own apartment, whither the two girls accompanied her, ana 
then descended to the dressing-room of their aunt. 

There sat the comtesse, exactly as we have before seen her, en- 
veloped in a rich douillette in a large fauiemL On a small table 
beside her was a cup of half-sipped chocolate. Even at that early 
hour of the morning she would not be seen by her young relatives 
as Nature had made or left her, though that would have been inn- 
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nitely preferable to the fictitious bloom on her cheek, which 
added to rather than detracted from her years, which were not so 
many but that she might have still been pleasing, had she not 
sought the adventitious aid of art The eyebrows trained to a 
mere thread, and painted— rouge and pearl-powder! She was a 
picture. 

Yet she was an extraordinary woman. With all the affection 
she possessed for Henri, she had never once inquired into his 
pecuniary resources, either never thinking of the matter, or else 
imagining that as his only son, her brother amply supplied him. 
Henri was not a person ever to ask, or even to hint his ghU to 
her. As regarded his sisters, her modiste, supplied everything 
necessary for their equipment: their own allowance was more 
than sufficient for their wants. Having premised thus much, we 
will enter the dressing-room with them. 

La oomtesse received them both kindly, but oa Henriette's 



sister in their aunt's mind, from the admiration she had excited. 
For her, disengaged and beautifuLshe foresaw a future of splen- 
dour in a mariage de convenance. How blunt are the tools in. our 
hands, sometimes, with which we purpose shaping our ends I 

*' Meg cheres nilces," she began, when they were seated, " I was 
much pleased with both of you last evening ; you, especially, Hen- 
riette ; you have indeed commenced as my most sanguine wishes 
might have dictated ; in one soirte—yova first— to have attracted 
two such eligible persons, as Lord Vesey, and le General de la 
Valerie!" 

" IP" exclaimed Henriette, startled. " Surely, the general 99 

she paused a moment, "the general said only half a dozen un- 
meaning words to me r 

Her aunt patted her cheek, smiling. 

"Erfantr she said; "that innocent look exactly suits your 
style of beauty. I know the general, and never yet heard him 
speak to any young person admiringly before, much less solicit an. 
introduction to her. He's immensely rich." 

"But," said Paula, laughing gauv, "Henriette never could 
marry that old man? Why, he's old enough to be her grand- 
father!" 

"Mademoiselle," replied la comtesse, with the look of &gldce 
au citron, " may I request you to abstain from such unbecoming 
remarks P If you have sought to disgrace your family by aa 
ignoble connexion, allow others, with better taste and feeling, to 
remember their position and duty to society." 

Paula looked down for an instant and coloured; but it was not 
the blush of shame* Raising her eyes to her aunt's face, she 
said: — 

" Do you speak of Edgar, madame P Why, he is distinguished 

^all. Last night several officers of rank inquired his name, and 
n sought introductions to him. He is an honour to any- 
family !" and her face lighted up with pride and indignation, while 
her bosom swelled with emotion. 



brow she imprinted a kiss. 
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" That may be your idea," said la comtesse, coldly ; "but your 
marriage with him, which my insane brother consented to, will 
be an everlasting blot on our escutcheon — should it take place." 

" Edgar Andriot would ennoble any woman : I am proud of 
him; proud ot his fame, of himself— I would rather marry him 
with only his pay to subsist upon, than any other man with 
millions !" And rank's over-excited feelings found vent in tears. 
Henriette threw her arms round her, and pillowing her head on 
her bosom, soothed her as she would a child. 

"I really detest scenes," cried la comtesse, impatiently pushing 
back her fauteuil, " and you, Henriette, encouraging them ! I am 
surprised, disappointed m you !" 

" Oh, madame !" replied Henriette, both her hands round her 
sister's throbbing brow, "poor little Paula is greatly attached to 
Edgar : and he is so good, so very good." 

" ± daresay, I daresay — but ce ban bourgeois, why did he not 
remain in his own circle P we are no longer sous V empire, when, if 
a man killed half-a-dozen of his fellows, and sprang up like a 
mushroom in a night, to be a general, he was entitled to aspire to 
the hand of the noblest and the best. I daresay, I repeat, that 
be may be a very good, courageous young man ; mere courage isr 
brute force, not the effect of ban sang" 

"But," sobbed Paula, "papa has consented to our marriage, 
and papa would not make me unhappy ; I should break my heart 
if I were parted from Edgar." 

" Silly child," said her aunt, more soothingly. She saw she 
had startled her, and her aim was to break off the match quietly. 
" There, don't cry," and she took her hand. " I spoke nastily, 
but you provoked, what I said by interrupting me when I was ad- 
vising your sister for her future good. Pray do not do so again. 
There, embrasse-moi!" she held out her painted cheek, and the 
fresh young lip pressed it, all forgiveness, even though the heart 
sobbed still. Henriette drew her again to her bosom, and fondly 
kissed her, seeking tenderly to still the sighs and sobs which at 
intervals burst forth. She lay there, her sister's arms around 
her, her soft eyes, all love, dwelling on her face. 

The comtesse resumed: "You must be fully aware, Henriette,. 
that your fortune will be very small; your father is not rich, and 
until his death— he is still young," — she would not for the world 
have thought him otherwise, as their ages were nearly the same — 
"you have little to expect— for what is the sum left by your 
marraine ? Nothing : a mere thousand ! just enough to fit out a 
trousseau becoming your position and rank. You must then 
make a mariage de convenance." 

"But surely not with such a man as the general P" exclaimed 
Henriette. "I never wish to marry." A sigh almost escaped 
her, but she choked it down. " And I never could be happy with 
Tiimj I am sure !" 

" And why not, pray P" 

" Because I felt from the first an antipathy to him ; not for his 
«ge,— I love and admire the aged and venerable,— -but to the man 
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himself. I cannot help it ; it may be wrong, but I took an instan- 
taneous dislike." 
Paula pressed her hand. . 

" Mere enfantillage f\ answered madame. " But I only named 
him as a man I should approve of. He may never propose." 

" Heaven send he may not !" involuntarily exclaimed Henriette. 

Her aunt affected not to hear her, and resumed, " But should 
he, no girl in her senses would refuse such an offer. A man of 
the highest rank, — not a g^niral de Vempire— noble, and im- 
mensely rich." . 

" But you do not speak of his character; his temper, mind, or 
habits." 

"Tut, tut, child 1" she cried, interrupting the catalogue of 
virtues indispensable to a husband in her. niece's eves. What 
have these to do with marriage? When I married Monsieur 
de Cressy I was told to accept Mm, and I did. We passed three 



him from entering much society ; Ilivedinit. He had his apart- 
ments, I mine, and a more considerate man never existed. I do 
not remember, during those three years, his ever entering my 
salon unannounced. Ah! ma niece, if you could meet such an- 
other !" And she relieved her overcharged feelings of regret for 
his loss in a deep sigh. " It makes me sad," she continued ; 
"there are few left like him; the mould is broken, and few such 
marriages now take place. Young ladies, most improperly, are 
permitted to have a voice in the matter, as if their judgment could 
equal that of others double their age !" 

Paula pressed her sister's arm and looked up in her face with a 
roguish, smiling expression, without removing her head from 
Henriette's bosom. She was still a very child— tears one moment, 
laughter the next. Fortunately the comtesse was so absorbed in 
her reminiscences that she did not catch her niece's glance. 

"But why must Henrietta marry an old man?" asked the in- 
corrigible Paula, looking up. 

Her aunt would not vouchsafe a reply, but continued : " There 
is Lord Vesey, too ; he is young and well-looking, unpen Anglais, 
but much sought after ; nothing could be more marked than his 
attention. But there, I'll say no more now. Go ! I have told you 
those I approve of ;"— a glance at Paula—" go, and let me see you 
in the salon at four. I expect some persons to whom I wish to 
present you: apropos— where's Henri r* 

" Gone," answered Henriette, hesitatingly, " to call upon 
General de la Valerie, I believe." 

" Just what I expected of him. Ce cher t Henri ! he has none of 
those absurd ideas about age and antipathies ; he is an honour to 
. the de Bouvrays;" and she drew herself up. 

" He bade me say he should return by four, to accompany you 
somewhere," said Henriette. 

" Always attentive, always good ! but I shall not go out to-day. 
Ceaher Henri!" 

And leaving her to her cogitations, the girls escaped to Henri- 
ette's room. 
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When they arrived there, Paula sat like a child on her sister's 
lap; and, kissing her fondly, said: "No, ma petite saw shall not 
marry any of their old generals; she shall have a handsome young 
lover, Hke my Edgar, one worthy of her; and well he married the 
same day, and dressed exactly alike; and, with oar long veils 
down, they wont know us apart, for I shall grow taller by then. 
And how funny if the bridegrooms mistook us, and led us to the 
altar before discovering their mistake ! I should laugh so, Hen- 
rietta, when I put up a corner of mv veil, and peeped at Edgar 
and the almost child laughed in girlish glee at her own faney. 

" I reaHy never wish to marry, Paula—really I" 

"What, you not marry P Fi done, Henriette. What do you 
say to my aunt's second lover, Lord VeseyP I liked him very 
much, and he never took his eyes off your face." 

" I don't think, Paula— indeed, I'm sure-— I never should be in 
love with him." 

" Then Edgar shall bring you some bon camarade, Eke himself. 
I'd rather that, too; but 1 don't think he will soon meet his 
equal;" and her eyes sparkled with loving vivacity. 

" Does he remain here long?" asked Henriette, in a low tone. 

" No," answered the other, sadly; " he must join his regiment 
in Alger in about two months, and it will take him nearly a fort- 
night to accomplish the Journey." 

" Well but, my own Paula, you will correspond; and next year 
his regiment returns.- Besides, we shall soon, I hope, leave Paris, 
and see the green woods and fields again, and noire Pere Andriot. 
Oh ! I long so much to see him, and his good sister. I do not like 
Paris! All seems to me unnatural — a striving after effect, and 
nothing more." 

"I like Paris, Henriette," answered the other; that is, when 
Edgar is here. I like dancing, and operas, theatres-— all." 

" Heaven grant us contentment, whatever our fate, Paula. 
We must leave that for time to work out. Come, put on your 
things, and let us go out with mam an. I know it will please her." 

"Edgar is coming," whispered Paula, " but do not tell anv one. 
Ma tante would mount the pedestal of her convenances if she 
knew it, and neither herself nor maman there, au salon, to* 
chaperon. I daresay some one will tell her, wprhs; but I do not 
care then ; I shall haveaeen him." 

. Her sister had not the heart to beg that it might be otherwise 
done. "I think," she said, however, "you should consider 
maman a little more. Edgar might have met us in the Luxembourg.'* 

" I did not think of that; it is too late now ; I will be a good 
girl— « good and dear one, like yourself, Henriette, and go out 
more with maman when Edgar's gone." 

" I fear my aunt will be very cross with you when she knows of 
his coming here, Paula." 

" I know she will, and I can guess who will tell her— Amelia. I 
hate that woman, Henriette, she is always listening and nattering. 
OBe on your guard with her : I am." 

And again kissing her sister, she quitted the room to wateh for 
Edgar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Henbiette found her mother dressed and awaiting her. That 
poor lone heart had kindled and warmed so much towards her 
affectionate child, that she looked for the moment of their being 
alone together, free from the restraint of society, as a child does 
for a cessation of its task. Verily, a noble nature is the noblest 
creation of Heaven. Such a nature was Henrietta's. With her 
her mother talked and reasoned; in her company she did not 
seem like the same "being ; the depths of sorrow in that soul her 
child never attempted to fathom, but tried to soothe without 



After a long and cheering walk, they returned just in time for 
Henriette to dress, and receive her aunt's visitors in the salon. 
Madame de Kouvray would not descend. Manette was in her 
mother's room when they returned; she evidently wished to speak 
alone to Henriette, but scarcely knew how to accomplish it. 

In desperation at last, seeing her going, she followed, and 
stopping her on the narrow stair, she said, " ma bonne petite fUle 9 
I want to tell you somethlng--tnat is, I wish you to see Made- 
moiselle Paula, and put her on her guard." 
" On her guard, Manette P ajrainst whom?" 
"Why, why, there," she said, after a moment's hesitation; "I 
know you wont suspect me of jealousy when I say I cannot bear 
Madame Amelie. She's false, and trying to make mischief 
against both of you, to gain the good-will and confidence of 
Madame la comtesse." 

" I do not like or trust her myself, Manette ; but what has she 
done?" 

"Why, you see, chere enfant, I was just going into madame's 
room," she pointed to the one thev had quitted, "when I heard 
heard whispering to your aunt in the lobby. Such a creature as 
that likes no confidants, so she would not speak before Fanchette, 
la oomtesse's own maid, but waited till madame came from her 
room to descend to the salon; and fearful even then of being over- 
heard, they came near here. I know it was wrong to listen, but — 
there, allez— mademoiselle, I leave all very nice feelings to you 
and Mademoiselle Paula. I felt I should be perhaps doing you a 
service, so I listened ; and what do you think I heard P" 

" I cannot guess, Manette." 

" Why the wicked creature was telling madame all about 
Monsieur Edgar coming this morning to see la chere petite, as if it 
were not quite natural; and of your going out and leaving them 
alone, you and madame, la-haut. And then there were such ' Ok 
dels f and ' quelle manque de convenancef and * la reputation de 
ma niece f as if that ran any risk, pauvre innocente /" 

"I suspected she would tell," said Henriette: "What can I 
doP" 



knowing where the grief 




hidden. 
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" Only put la pauvre vetite on her guard, for she will be nicely 
questioned and scolded. 

" Poor dear Paula; I'm sure there was no harm in her seeing 
him." 

"HarmP no; 'tis only such women as that Madame Amelia 
who make harm of everything, because they understand nothing 
good. I'm sure Madame la comtesse herself, would have been 
obliged to her to have left her eyes shut. Now, she must speak." 

"I'll go to Paula and tell her." 

" Yes, mon enfant, do. I hate their fine ways here," continued 
the good woman. " At the chateau, mademoiselle could walk and 
talk and do as she pleased ; but here, she must always have some 
one stuck between them. I never had a sweetheart myself, but I 
know if I had, I should not have liked a third person always at 
hand ! and what is virtue worth, if you must constantly keep it 
under lock and keyP A girl should be taught its beauty and 
value : how can she know how best to watch the treasure she has 
never been shown the joy of preserving, or sorrow of losing P" 

"Why did you not speak of this before mamanP She might 
have taken the blame off Paula: I know she would grieve if she 
knew that she was thus teased." Manette regarded her with a 
peculiar look, and then dropping her eyes, said : 

" I thought it best not to tell madame. I could not have spoken 
so freely before her. There, mon erf ant, go, and do not speak of 
this to la chere maman, it will only fret her." She did not give 
utterance to all her thoughts. Kissing her child's forehead, she 
betook herself to Madame de Eouvray's room, and Henrietta 
descended to her sister's. 

Paula was not there ; she had already entered the salon. 
Thither her sister followed her. Glancing round the room, it was 
a relief to her, not to see the offending Edgar there ; Paula, how- 
ever, was stooping over her embroidery frame. There was one 
antiquated dame talking to the comtesse, who merely said, 
"Marquise, ma niece, Mademoiselle de Eouvray." 

Henriette curtseyed—the old lady looked at her through her 
Jorgnon, and uttered, with an approving shake of the feathered 
head, "Pas mall pas mal /" and continued her interrupted con- 
versation with la comtesse. 

Henriette sat down near Paula's chair, and, in a low tone, told 
her what she had just heard. 

"I am amazed," she answered. "My aunt has said nothing. 
But, then, just as I entered, la marquise came. I knew cette 
Amelie would tell. Why must we have that Gorgon to dress us ?" 

" How P" said la marquise, in reply to something la comtesse had 
4aid. " You have not been lately — since his return— to hear the 
abbe* preach P Oh shame ! He is a thousand times better than 
before he went to Africa." 

" I certainly must hear him again ; he enchanted me then," she 
xeplied. ' 

" Oh he is divine !" cried the other. " And such a model of 
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beatity. Think, only think, the saint he is ! A man of his for- 
tune, rank, and personal appearance, choosing the church !" 

" My dear ma^quifle, ,, answered the comtesse, slowly, " there 
may be some personal vanity in that. As a layman, he would 

have been one in a crowd ; here, as the pet abbe* of St. B and 

all Paris, he is the one, the observed, worshipped, and sought after, 
hy every grand dame !" 

" You wrong him," replied the other, warmly. " He is rarely 
seen in society; most difficult to be approached, except by the 
poor. But of course you cannot feel our enthusiasm, being a 
Protestant." 

" Oh, pardon me, marquise ! I am no bigot to my religion ; 
and, to prove it, I will go and hear your abbe\ When does he 
preach?" 

" Sunday morning, at high mass." 

" Cela va sans dire. Then I shall be there." 

Here the marquise rose ; la comtesse rang a hand-bell, and the 
servant appeared from the antechamber. 

" La voiture de Madame la marquise" 

And in dignified state the lady sailed away. When she left; 
there was a moment's silence. 

"Now," whispered Paula, smiling mischievously. La comtesse 
again rang her hand-bell. 

The servant re-appeared. 

"Bastien," she said, "remember whenever Monsieur Edgar 
Andriot calls in the morning early, unless I give you orders to 
the contrary, always say, 'the ladies are not visible. Remember 
these are commands I expect obeyed." 

She drew herself up with cold dignity. The man bowed and 
withdrew. 

" You force me to this unpleasant line of conduct," she said, 
looking at Paula, "by your secret meetings with ce Monsieur 
Andriot." 

"I was not aware," answered Paula, colouring indignantly, 
"that what our father and mother countenance at des Ormes 
would be a heavy crime here. Secrecy there was none — I scorn 
it." She had never before spoken with so much womanly spirit. 

Henriette looked amazed. 

" Mademoiselle/' said her aunt, frigidly, " that which was allow- 
able at a half-savage retreat, such as your father chose to make 
his chateau, cannot be permitted in 1 H6tel de Cressy. I hope 
you quite understand the difference." 

" It is too perceptible," answered Paula, coldly. 

Her aunt felt a sarcasm was intended, but before she could re- 
ply, Bastion drew back the heavy velvet curtains before the por- 
t&res and admitted Henri, and at his heels, like a lurcher, crept 
the general. 

" Ah, te voila mon neveu" exclaimed la comtesse, relieved from 
'what she detested— a scene. Good day, General. So you have 
been kindly taking charge of my wild boy here P" 
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The general gallantly kissed her hand ; then taming round, sa- 
luted the sisters, who sat aloof. 

"What are you both out there for?" asked Henri, throwing 
back his hair. " Are vou en p&Utence V ' 

" Gome, mes ntices, ' said la comtesse, " leave that broderie and 
draw near the fire." 

The girls rose : the general placed a chair near his own for 
Henrietta. Without rudeness sue could not have avoided taking 
it. He inquired in his bland voice after both their healths, ana 
then the conversation became general. 

" And where have vou been, mon neveu V asked the oomtesse. 

" Oh, everywhere, he replied. " First we went to the royal 
■tables : there was a jument, Henriette, I should have liked for 
you." 

" Does mademoiselle ride P" asked the general. 

"Yes, at des Ormes," she replied, coldly. 

" And why not here P I have an exquisite lady's horse ; permit 
me to offer you the use of it. What says Madame la oomtesse 3 
may I offer the use of my stable to mademoiselle, et son frhre ?' 

Ifmy niece rides, of which I was not aware, I willingly give 
my consent, and thanks." 

" I seldom ride," replied her niece. " Should I wish to do so, 
I shall not fail to remember Monsieur le general's offer ; and 
now shall not forget to be grateful for it." 

She spoke formally and ill at ease ; in a way, indeed, most un- 
like her usual manner. 

" And where else have you been P" said Paula. 

" Where P" Henri answered; "Oh, we went to the Haras au 
Bois." 

" You really seem to have become wonderfully fond of horses," 
said la oomtesse. 

" And then where did you go ?'* questioned Henriette, dreading 
a silence which might be broken by the general addressing herself. 

" Oh, then— then, where did we go, Monsieur le general P" 

Before he could reply, Henri added, 

"Oh, I know; we were going to l'Hotel Cluny; but as we 

passed up the Rue Richelieu, we dropped into Frasca He 

made a dead stop, evidently betraying that it was some place he 
had been cautioned not to mention. The general's face bore upon 
it the marks of extreme vexation. 

" Where P What is thatP" questioned Paula. 

Henriette fixed her eye on her brother's face, but never spoke z 
she at once read some secret he wished to retain. 

"Do I understand aright," said la comtesse, in a measured tone, 
"that you, my nephew, have been to Frascati's, that den of in- 
famy P Oh, general, why take the boy there P" 

Henriette turned pale : an unaccountable terror possessed her. 
" What is Fraseati'sP" she asked. 

"A gambling house," answered la comtesse ; "a receptacle for 
all the infamy of Paris ; promise me, Henri, never to return." 

" I am grieved," said the general, " to have done a thing to dis- 
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please you so much ; but I really did it from a good motive, 
deeming it best he should visit it with me, than with wild youths 
I&e himself/' 

"I am sore your intention was a right one," answered la com* 
tesse, " pardon my warmth. But of all miscalled amusements, 
gambling is the one of which I have the greatest horror. It de- 
grades—it debases the nature; bringing you in hourly contact 
with all the canaille of Paris, and the world. When it was a 
courtly pastime it was different : you played with gentlemen, lost 
to gentlemen ; — but now " 

"Oh, Henri," said Henriette, "think of it as a dreadful vice, in 
any and every shape. If you lose, you are yourself lost ; if you 
win, perhaps some misguided idiot has staked his all on a die s 
you gain, and he in despair destroys himself. Oh, my dear 
brother !" and her eyes filled with tears, as she grasped his arm. 

" I Teally am shocked," said the general, "at the consequence 
of my well-meant act : pray forgive me, one and all." He looked 
round the circle. 

"What a fuss about nothing !" cried Henri. "Why, we did 
not touch a die or card. Pardon me, Monsieur le general, for 
having raised this storm." 

"Then say no more, Henri," interrupted la comtesse. "And 
General, I freely pardon you ; I know your intention was a good 
one ;" she gave him her hand; "but so great a horror have I of 
gambling at those dreadful places, that if son or nephew of mine 
frequented them, I would never see him more." 

At that moment the curtain again rose. Poor Paula's eyes were 
anxiously directed towards it. She did not exactly expect Edgar t 
she only thought it just possible he might venture to come, but 
the curtain swung back as the door opened and others entered ; it 
fell— and no Edgar. A group of ladies arrived this time, then 
more, then Lord Yesey, to inquire after their healths ; and the 
one so painfully looked for, and quite as anxious to come, was kept 
at bay by that hydra— etiquette. 

Lord V esejr made himself at home at once, and again sat be- 
side the fair sisters. The general had risen as the bevy of ladies 
entered, and Yesey slid into his chair. Paula smiled, delighted. 
A heavy scowl came over the general's face as he looked on Yesey, 
and beheld him so well received by the two sisters. There is a 
freemasonry between guileless hearts ; they seek and soon under- 
stand each other. 

After awhile something attracted Henri to the window: the 
general strolled towards him. 

" You have played me a fine trick," he said; " I bade you not 
mention where we had been." 

" Forgive me ; I inadvertently, named it." 

" 'Tis a pity," said the other drily, in an indifferent tone; "it 
might have sometimes amused you x all-the handsomest women in 
Paris too are there of an evening." 

"We can go again," cried Henri, earnestly; "do not fear my 
imprudence. 
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" Oh, it is impossible !" and he moved away. 

There was a certain dignity in the general calculated to win 
respect, and therefore the more dangerous. He did not play the 
young man, but all was done with proud condescension. He 
never forgot his sixty years, and this made him the more to be 
dreaded by those who had an interest in a young man. He had 
resolved that Henri should return, but he had equally determined 
that he should now lead him. His motive — for he had one — 
might never require to be matured, and in that uncertainty he 
kept the cards in his hand to deal at discretion. 

They returned to the fireplace just as one of the ladies exclaimed, 
" Is it possible, madame la comtesse, that a lady of such exquisite 

taste and fashion has not been to St. E. to hear the Abbe* de 

Brissac preach P I know that no prejudice against our religion 
withholds you." 

" Oh no," answered she, "to tell you the candid truth, I have 
heard so little about him lately, that I had forgotten his existence." 

" Is it possible P" chimed in half-a-dozen voices. 
. " May I inquire of whom you are speaking P" asked Henriette of 
a lady near her. 

"Why, ma chere demoiselle, of that lion of lions, the Abbe* de 
Brissac. Monsieur de Brissac, young— he is but thirty now, — 
taking an utter disgust, for some unexplained cause, to marriage, 
the world, and its gaieties, with a handsome fortune, and a face 
and figure too to drive all France mad, eschews all, takes orders, 
and now, as the handsomest of handsome abbes, wins every ear 
and heart by his eloquence, which is the most beautiful and poeti- 
cal ; and still he harps against matrimony except as a moral tie, 
endeavouring rather to lead all our youth to celibacy and the priest- 
hood." 

" Why," laughed la comtesse, " he will make enemies of all the 
unmarried ladies in Paris ; in another century, the world will be 
depopulated of all leqitimiU. Henriette you shall accompany me 
on Sunday to hear this wonder." 

" I met him at Madame de Verneuil's," said Lord Vesey, "and 
really thought him a most fascinating man,— perfectly unaffected. 
I am sure that man sincerely feels all he preaches." 

" And so handsome ! is he not milord P" asked a fair lady. " Oh. 
those beautiful eyes! those exquisite features !" 

" I am afraid," said the general, laughing, "you ladies all 

** * Forget the preacher in the man.' " 

" Oh, what sacrilege !" shrieked half-a-dozen. 
*' C'esttm saint homme!" 

" So we are all— till we are discovered," answered this sceptic in 
virtue ; " may I ask what trials your saintly abbe* has undergone P " 

" Oh ! his giving up the world shows his goodness." 

" Does it P Do you think, madame, it is not a very pleasant 
thing to draw around him such faces as yours, all gazing upwards 
io his P I always envy, never pity such saints." 

The general, though professedly a Catholic, was an infidel, and 
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had one point of bad taste, too common to many— a love of casting 
ridicule upon religion and its ministers. 

After some more conversation and badinage, the visitors by 
degrees withdrew, and the hdtel resumed its former quietude. 



Fbeqttent letters passed between la comtesse and Monsieur de- 
Bouvray. In all that the lady received from her brother, he- 
pressed upon her the necessity of withdrawing Paula as much as 



were, her parents having consented to their union, it was im- 
possible to use harsh measures, and forbid them all intercourse. 

At first, the aunt thought it would have been an easy task to 
separate them. Like the generality of the world, she imagined 
that Paula's light-heartedness was the effect of a levity of dis- 
position and of a vacillating mind ; but she was grossly mistaken. 
The girl was all feeling, guileless and innocent; but she possessed, 
when she was called upon to exercise it, a judgment, extraordinary 
in one so young. She could not affect what she did not feel, 
neither could she conceal her feelings. It is true, her mind, 
though sustained by sterling qualities, was still unformed, yet she 
would never be misled by vanity, or frivolous attractions as her 
aunt had at first supposed, though she might be dazzled and drawn 
aside for a brief space. 

Accordingly, her aunt found her toils by no means so easy as she 
had hoped they would prove. Paula was firm in her loyally to- 
Edgar, and quite unmoved by the admiration of others: Henrietta 
was equally stubborn in her dislike of General de la Valerie, and 
in maintaining the sentiment of mere friendship, in return for the 
evident pleasure with which Vesey sought her society; and the 
worst of it was, that the dreadful dash (as la comtesse considered 
it) of English blood in their veins, rendered them both incapable 
of encouraging the idea of a mariage de convenance. Thus her 
letters to the baron were far from cheering. She suggested that 
were her nieces entirely under her control, and their mother and 
Manette away, something might be done. Of Henri, she could 
not say enough in praise, — which little gratified his father. 

As regarded Madame de Eouvray, he was quite resolved that no 
consideration in the world should separate her from her family, of 
whom she was the natural protectress. 

Madame la comtesse, and her brother, alike looked forward to 
the moment when Edgar should return to Alger ; were he away, 
much might be done. With something like patience the former 
consented to his visits, under certain restraints, upheld by the hope 
of his speedy departure. He had still a month to remain, when 
one morning, about a week after the foregoing events, he entered 
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the hotel radiant with happiness. He had just received an inti- 
mation that his regiment was returning to France, consequently 
he need not rejoin it at Alger. Glory had struck her colours to 
love ! True, his leave was abridged by a fortnight— bat think of 
the delight of being quartered at Lyons instead of Alger ! No sea 
between them, a few leagues, no more. Edgar could not contain 
his rapture ; and Paula !— no words could express her joy. 

Henrietta almost shuddered as she gazed into the recesses of 
her own heart ; for much, and truly as she loved Paula, the selfish- 
ness of our human nature, that almost ineradicable vice, was not 
powerless even in her bosom, and a deep regret stole over her in- 
voluntarily at the prolonged and threatened suffering which Edgar's 
more frequent presence in all probability would occasion her. She 
had. never dared to place before her mental vision the time, the 
hour when he should become her sister s husband, it was one of 
those unreal visions to which we can give no tangible form. 

We must now return to where we left our personages. 

On the Sunday following the conversation we have given, rela- 
tive to the Abbe* de Brissac, la comtesse and her nieces prepared 

to visit 1'Eglise de St. Er to hear this celebrated man. It was 

am immense effort for the former to be prepared in time, for she 
was no frequenter of churches of any kind, but not to be in the 
fashion would sorely have troubled her. Everybody was rushing 
to hear the abbe, and she began already to feel herself arrilrii in, 
not having seen him since his return from Africa, whither he had 
been for two years in the service of his religion. 

To hist the Church had been what it should be to every 
preacher of the Gospel, a choice, after solemn conviction. None 
can effectually do their duty, or it is extremely difficult to do so, 
when it is not backed by inclination. In pursuance of duty he 
had sacrificed position, wealth, family, all; for though he had 
brought with him an ample fortune, the greater part of which was 
spent on the poor, or in deeds of eharity, still he had lost a larger 
one designed for him by an uncle, who, however, enraged at his 
entering the Church, bequeathed it to another relative. 

Many persons assigned different motives for this choice ; the 
greater part, (of course, all the ladies,) would have it that it was a 
disappointment in love, but they were wrong. The abbe* had never 
loved, and consequently had never been disappointed. He had at 
an early age been his own master, to choose nis own mode of life, 
and he had given his unreserved preference to the Church ; hia 
feelings towards the fair sex amounted almost to antipathy, and 
without a sigh of regret he renounced them for holy orders. 

Many a noble dame tried to allure him to her salons, but he 
rarely mingled in such scenes. Had they sought the miserable 
garret or place of refuge of some dying wretch, there they might 
Save found the Abbe* de Brissac. He had sojourned in the most 
unhealthy parts of Africa for nearly two years, and now, more ad- 
mired than ever, returned to hia Parisian followers. 

Yet, notwithstanding his unquestioned virtue and goodness, he 
little resembled the meek and lowly Pere Andriot. Even while 
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the poor man listened, and thanked him for his prayers and 
charity, it was a relief to him when he departed. The abbe was 
stern and unbending. Never having known human weakness or 
frailty himself, he could scarcely excuse it in others. You looked 
upon him, and the very atmosphere around became frigid. 

He was a soldier priest, giving no quarter ; with him it was war 
to the knife ; he met sin and defied it ; he shook the sinner's soul, 
and found no leniency in his mind for the fault which perhaps his 
rigour hardened in the heart, instead of eradicating. 

La comtesse's carriage with all its armorial bearings drew up at 
the church at a really early hour, for she found that she would be 
obliged, malffrS eUe, to sit out the whole mass, or get no place. 
Even at that unreasonable hour for Parisian ladies, who rise late, 
and seldom dress in the morning, the church was fast crowding, 
and the streets were lined with equipages. 

As they alighted, and mounted the steps, Henriette started. At 
the top, near the entrance, stood the redoubted general. La com- 
tesse gave him three fingers (a great effort for her), a VAnglaise. 
To the younger ladies the general merely bowed. 

" How is it we find you here?" she asked. 

"I was desirous of convincing myself," he answered, " how far 
ladies' good resolutions will carry them. A great way, Iperceive, 
for madame and her fair nieces are in time for mass ! How they 
would have been for places, I know not, had I not given a douceur 
to the woman to keep chairs. However, there are but three, so I 
will deprive myself of the pleasure of sitting with you," (his eye 
fell on Henriette,) "and await your sortie." 

"I really am shocked," cried la countesse, "at taking your 
place." 

" Pray do not allow that feeling to overcome you. I daresay I 
shall find a seat somewhere. To say the truth, a sermon has few 
charms for me; and, separated from your fair society, I shall 
probably stroll out until it is over. May I then see you to your 
carriage?" 

" I shall be charmed." She really felt so. Half the mothers in 
Paris had been endeavouring lor years to catch the general, and 
behold, without one effort on her part, it was evident ne was only 
too ready to throw himself at her eldest niece's feet. 

"I must lead you to your seats, however," he added, "and 
then leave you to yourselves." 

Henriette felt delighted that he was not going to. sit beside 
her; it would have been a constraint upon her, even before 
Heaven ; so much did she feel the strange' repugnance to him, 
which he had inspired from the first.' 

" Think of me in vour prayers, mademoiselle," he said, in & 
tone which, though bland, sounded like irony. 

" I trust I may not 1" passed through Henriettas mind. 

"What a delightful man Monsieur le general is," whispered 
the aunt, as she knelt down on her prie-dieu. 

" I don't like him," said Paula, somewhat bluntly 5 " I am sure 
he's insincere." 
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Henrietta said nothing. Though not her church, she thought 
it was no place for idle conversation. 

The church was densely crowded long before the abbe' arrived. 
When he entered, a pin might have been heard to drop. As you 
looked around on the gaily dressed multitude there, a strange 
forgetfulness might have come over you as to place and person : 
from the excited aspects of that crowd, you might almost have 
expected at the first uttered word of the preacher to have heard 
the building ring with plaudits and bravos. But there was 
silence upon all, save one — Paula— for, as her eye lighted on the 
priest, almost a cry escaped her. Henrietta hastily turned to- 
wards her sister, who sat pale and fixedly gazing on the abbe*. 
She recognised in him the intellectual and accomplished stranger 
whom she had met at the ball at the Mairie ; ball, it can scarcely 
be said, for, the fireworks over, he had quitted the gay scene. 

To Henriette's anxious question of " Are you ill, .Paula P" she 
replied, " Oh, no ; I fancied something, but was wrong." 

Why did she speak thus evasively P she could not herself have 
answered it to her own heart,— it was involuntary. 

The abbe* moved onwards like a statue, indued with motion. 
He has been called handsome ; no words could convey an adequate 
idea of a beauty almost more than human. He was considerably 
above the middle stature. The surplice hardly permitted the eye 
to judge the graceful outline of his form. His eves were dark as 
an Indian's with all their depth, and shaded by lashes whose 
silken lustre almost glittered when the sun fell on them. The 
hair was equally dark, the forehead noble ; an aquiline nose, an 
expressive mouth, not too small, and before you stands the Abbe 
de Bris8ac. He was very pale ; the face, too, looked worn with 
thought and continual vigils. 

It seemed a relief to all when he commenced his sermon. The 
full rich voice, yet melancholy in its cadence, penetrated and per* 
vaded every part of the church. Of all he uttered, not one word 
was lost in that vast concourse. Madame la comtesse and her 
nieces were seated close to the pulpit, where they could well 
observe him. Once, his eyes .fell on them— a deep, full gaze. 
Possibly he knew la comtesse— knew her to be of another faith ; 
for his gaze was long and steadfast. Or did he recognise Paula P 

" Surely I have seen him before, somewhere P" whispered Hen- 
riette to her sister. " But where P Do you remember him P Yet 
I certainly never heard him preach/' 

" No, never," was the ambiguous reply ; leaving half her sister's 
question unanswered. Paula did not like to deceive; yet, for 
some unaccountable reason, she could not have spoken her 
thoughts even to Henriette. 

They found the general awaiting them as they quitted the 
church. 

" Well, ladies," he said, " what do you think of this cynosure of 
all eyes— this lady-killer P" 

" He is really divine,' answered la comtesse ; but I, you know, 
have heard him before. You should ask mes nidces" 
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" My question was to all," he replied. " But individually : what 
does Mademoiselle de Eouvray think of the abbe* P Is he not all 
I say?" 

"A lady-killer?" asked Henriette. "No, I cannot imagine 
any one regarding such a man as a mere mortal, like ourselves. 
Can he ever have admitted an erring thought P" 

"You are an enthusiast," observed the general with a sneer. 
" I presume you, mademoiselle, like half Paris, will become a fol- 
lower of this 8aintP" 

" Surely it is not the merely handsome man that all flock to see 
and hear P" 

" What else P Put an angel (an ugly one) in his robes, and see 
bow much later your Parisian ladies will lie a-bed of a morning 
when he preaches." 

" That man believes in nothing pure or true," thought Hen- 
riette ; then added, aloud : " I cannot help fancying I have seen 
him before ; but it must be imagination — I cannot have done so." 

" Paula, you are silent," said la comtesse ; " come ; whilst we^ 
perforce, wait here in the cold for our carriage, teU us what you 
think?" 

" I don't know," she answered, gravely ; " il vnefaitpeur" 

The general laughed. " Peur V he said, " and wherefore P" 

" I scarcely know. Thank Heaven I am not one of his pa- 
rishioners," and her eyes thoughtfully sought the ground. Hen- 
riette looked amazed; more than once she noticed thought in 
Paula, which she never imagined that light heart capable of. It 
made her sigh ; it appeared as if Nature were perfecting the work, 
to enable it to meet and combat with some heavy grief 

The carriage drew up at last, and their cavalier not unwillingly 
accepted a seat home. 

" Le jeuneJBaron Henri" he said, " had promised to call upon 
him that morning ; he should thus save him the trouble." 

" You are really too good to my nephew," said la comtesse ; " I 
hope he will—he must, though— prove grateful." 

" As to any return I expect," he replied, " I make no doubt I 
shall receive it." 

A strange expression came over his face as he spoke ; it came 
and passed, unnoticed by all save Henriette. Nothing in that 
man escaped her ; she feared him. 

Little passed worth noticing when they returned. The general 
partook of the second dejeuner with them, and then departed with 
Henri. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The next morning was one of those hopelessly wet ones which 
induce you at once to decide on making in-door arrangements for 
the day. 

Henriette could not walk with her mother. Poor Paula had 

r 
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little hope of seeing Edgar to-day ; of late be bad met and walked 
with her in the Luxembourg Gardens, under the maternal eye of 
Madame de Rouvray, accompanied by her sister. 

Madame de Rouvray, despite her husband's letters of advice, 
could not but feel pleasure in witnessing the content of those two 
young hearts. 

Poor Edgar ! be durst not come early. Paula would fain have 
v. rebelled, but Bastion was ever there, under her aunt's strict com- 
mands, to oppose his entrance. 

It was only when she herself sat in solemn state an salon, that 
Paula might receive his attentions ; but then it was an immense 
satisfaction to know that, sanctioned by her mother's presence, 
; she could meet in the gardens unknown to her aunt. 

Who has not examined the perverse nature of the elements 
when seme projected pleasure has been perforce abandoned be- 
neath their power. 

Edgar had solicited Paula's portrait 

" I nave two motives," he said, "in asking it; the first to pos- 
sess your likeness, the second, to do an act of charity. Amongst 
my camarades in arms, is one whom I much like and respect ; 
poor fellow I be has only his meagre pay as a lieutenant, and out 
of that he contributes to the support of an invalid mother. She 
cesides close at band, in the Rue Jacob, adding to her small in- 
rome by portrait painting. Alas! she gains but little. I have 
called several times to visit her. I dare not offend her pride 
(none possess that more than the reduced) by offering assistance. 
I do not imagine her to be a first-rate artist ; but however bad 
the likeness may be, I shall know that you, Paula, sat for it, and 
it will be as dear to me as if a Rubens had painted it ; moreover, in 
this manner I may, without offending, do her a service. Will 
you sit to her, chfrie V 

And Paula, pressing his hand, said, " Oh, with delight. But 
bow P and my aunt?" 

" Ever that aunt !" sighed he. '* But if Madame de Rouvray 
would accompany us of a morning, the thing would be accom- 
plished." 

Henriette was consulted, and willingly promised to induce her 
mother to accede to their wishes. a And on this fatally wet morn- 
ing was to have been the first sitting. 

Paula and her sister sat disconsolately in Hie salon at their bro- 
derie. Now and then the former would run to the window and 
look out— alas, it was hopeless : down came the heavy rain— down, 
down, down— a continuous fall. 

" Is it not heart-breaking P M she said, reseating herself. 

" Don't fret, Paula, it will be fine to-morrow, I trust." 

" Yes, but Edgar leaves so soon, it may not be completed ; for 
bis friend's mother has such bad health she can work but slowly." 

" Well then, you can send it to him." 

" Oh, that is not the same thing. I want him to be there while 
I sit. Provoking rain !" and she broke her worsted impatiently. 
At this juncture Henri entered. They had seen but little of 
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him lately ; he was always out, or going out, and ever with the 
odious general. He too, was cross : " they had projected a party/* 
he said, " a ckeval, and here was nice weather. 

" Where were you going, Henri ?" asked his elder sister. 

" Oh I I don't exactly know ; into the country." 

" And with whom P" 

" General de la Valerie." 

She sighed. • 

*' There you are sighing again," he said, crossly; "you make * 
point of doing so whenever I speak of the general ; and I am sure 
he is a friend of mine." 

" Are you certain of that P" asked Paula. " I am sure we ought 
not to thank him, for ever since you have known him, you are as 
changed as possible— always in an ill-temper." 

" I wish you would go out with Edgar instead," said Henriette, 
mildly. 

" I was on the point of saying so," cried Paula, "I am sure he's 
of a more suitable age, and he feels your neglect." 

" I cannot help his feelings," answered Henri, roughly ; "what 
use would Edgar be to me in Paris, he knows nobody, and could 
take me nowhere." 

" He might not certainly take you to gambling-houses," said 
Paula. Henri coloured deeply. 

" Who says he does P You are " # , 

" Milord Vesey/' said Bastien, throwing open the porti&res. 

Both the girls smiled: his arrival changed the current of the 
conversation. He was warmly welcomed, for both liked hinu 
Paula sighed. "Poor Edgar/ she thought, "he alone is ex* 
eluded ;" not but that la comtesse always disapproved of gentle- 
men calling before she descended; but then, Vesey and the 
general were privileged persons. 

The girls left their frames and entered into conversation ; Vesey 
and Henri sat side by side. There was the same English style 
about both, which made it seem a family group. As they sat 
chatting, the door opened, and Madame de Eouvray entered. She 
now not unfrequently joined her children in the salon, in the 
morning, when anything prevented their taking their usual walk. 
She had never been presented to Lord Vesey, ever avoiding an 
introduction to visitors, if possible, most of all with English ones. 

" Allow me to present my mother, Lord Vesey," said Henriette, 
rising to meet and lead her to a chair. 

Madame de Eouvray almost started back, then overcoming a 
momentary nervousness, curtseyed, and scarcely looking at Vesey, 
seated herself near her child. 

After a while, when his attention was diverted, she looked 
fixedly at him : a strange and painful expression passed over her 
face, and she dropped ner eyes in deep thought. 

" Yes," said Lord Vesey, in reply to a question from Henri, 
"I most unwillingly am leaving Paris awhile, but my father is 
not Quite welL I trust my absence will not be much pro- 
longed." 

f 2 
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Madame de Eouvray made what was a strange effort for her, 
and tremblingly inquired :— 

" May I ask the name of Lord Vesey 's father ? It must seem 
gross ignorance in me; but I have been so long absent from 
England, that things which should be familiar, are unknown." 

"The Earl of Courtown," he answered; "a cousin of my 
father's, the late earl, dying suddenly without a family, he suc- 
ceeded to the titles and estates. Perhaps you may better know 
him by his own name. It was " 

" Monsieur le General de la Valerie," announced Bastien, again 
opening the doors. 

" Ha !" said the new-comer, glancing round, " a goodly com- 
pany, this miserable day ;" and saluting them, he drew near. He 
had been presented the previous day to Madame de Eouvray, and 
now seating himself between her and Henriette, who had drawn a 
little nearer to her embroidery frame as he entered, commenced 
talking with that lady, who did not pursue her question. The 
general was as unpleasing to her as to her daughter. 

The conversation turned on amusements ; operas were discussed, 
new novels criticised, and under the protection afforded by the 
animated talk, Vesey approached Henriette's frame. 

Madame de Eouvray sat evidently ill at ease. Paula would 
converse gaily with the general, because she saw he was watching, 
and trying to catch what was said by Vesey, who was speaking in 
rather a low tone to her sister ; Henri, too, unwittingly furthered 
her object, by joining in, and thus shutting from his ear — even his 
acute one — Vesey 's words. 

At first they were merely commonplace. 

" That rose," he said, " is it, as our poet says, 

' To soothe pay brother's cares ? • 

" No," she answered, smiling, " I fear he would but trample it 
tinder foot. And, a propos, that will be its fate ; it is intended for 
an ottoman." 

" How many things that we have wrought with pleasure meet 
no better fate !" As he uttered this an involuntary sigh escaped 
him; his mind was evidently far from the actual subject of Jhis 
discourse. Henriette looked up ; their eyes met in a free, unem- 
barrassed manner ; there was a feeling of true and sincere friend- 
ship between Henriette and Lord Vesey, and, strange to say, 
neither appeared for the moment to seek or desire a warmer one. 
Was it the effect in each heart of an absorbing passion elsewhere? 

"You are sad to-day, my lord/' she said, looking up with her 
gentle eyes. 

" I am," he replied, in a low voice ; " circumstances force me to 
quit Paris, and I leave much in France to regret." 

A painful blush rose to her cheek. She dreaded what the next 
sentence might be, and whether a hope of love expressed by him, 
would not destroy her sincere interest, and hitherto unrestrained 
interchange of feeling and thought with one whose ideas were ever 
consonant with her own. Perhaps something too of this arose in 
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his mind, for he added somewhat hastily, noticing her heightened 
colour, " There is a subject— a strange one, perhaps, between us, 
almost strangers, Mademoiselle de Rouvray, and yet before I go I 
would fain speak of it." This was still more perplexing; she, 
trembled. "I mean," he continued, abruptly, " a strange subject 
from me to a young lady, and yet an uncontrollable impulse in- 
duces me to seek your advice, and, may I say, sympathy?" 

She became more confused and embarrassed; indeed, she was 
i quite incapable of uttering a word. It is a most painful position 
to have much regarded a person and suddenly to feel the absolute 
necessity of giving a check to hopes which you have done nothing 
to encourage. 

" I fear," he said, "you mistake me. You seem pained. I had 
hoped that my own clear-sightedness with regard to yourself had 
created a sympathetic enlightenment on your part with respect to 
me. All I have to say has so much of sincere regard in it, even 
though it be the growth of a short acquaintance, so earnest a de- 
sire before I go, to cement a— may I say, mutual friendship, that 
I grieve to have involuntarily alarmed you into a supposition that 
I sought your love. Let me be candid, and then approve my 
motives. I do not presume to seek your love, other than what 
may be bestowed on a cherished friend. I love another, and," he 
added, almost unintelligibly, so low was his tone, " your heart is 
not quite free— that is, for your own sake, I fear not." 

She started, and her cheek gradually became paler and paler. 

" Perhaps I am selfish, Mademoiselle de Rouvray, in thus speak- 
ing. Do not, however, call me unfeeling ; I seek your sympathy,- 
mine has already been given. I too am not happy in my affection. 
I scarcely can explain why my heart yearns towards you, but you 
must seek the mystical reason, perhaps, in some former state. Do 
you believe in transmigration?" He evidently wished to give her 
sufficient time to recover herself. 

"Oh no," she uttered, and her voice was low and sad, "it is 
beyond my reasoning powers— such a belief." 

" Well, then, only believe that from some mysterious cause I 
never saw the woman yet whose friendship I so ardently desired 
as I do yours ; will you believe all this ?" 

" I will, I do !" she exclaimed, looking in his face kindly, though 
» the eye was slightly clouded with confusion at the reference to (as 
she had hoped) her heart's hidden sorrow; she did not know that* 
whereas the eye of love may be sometimes blinded, true friendship 
is ever clear-sighted and seldom mistaken. " I will, I do ! in what 
can I serve you P" 

" Thanks for that kind assurance and offer." Involuntarily he 
pressed the white hand lying on the frame beside him. " May I 
see you alone, to-morrow P I leave for England the following 
day; my father is seriously ill, I fear." 

" Gladly will I see you to serve or advise, though " 

" Mademoiselle de Rouvray has dropped her worsted, ^her 
couleur de rose" said the general beside her, offering a skein." 

Both Vesey and herself started, and the odious interrupter drew 
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a chair dose to hers. Vesey found it impossible to say another 
word, and prepared to depart 

" I leave the day after to-morrow for England," he said aloud, 
looking meaningly at Henriette, "and hope before my departure 
to make my adieux for a short time to these fair ladles." Then 
turning to Madame de Bouvray, he said in English, " allow me to 
express the great pleasure it has afforded me to make the acquaint- 
ance of my countrywoman." 

The English tongue had become to Madame de Bouvray but a 
memory, and strange to her ears. For some unaccountable reason 
tne Baron de Bouvray had never permitted his children to acquire 
the English language. 

Madame de Bouvray looked up; her eyes were filled with tears. 

"I thank your lordship much," she said, almost in a whisper; 
she added with feeling, ** our hearts, even after years of absence, 
yearn towards home and its early memories." 

"I trust we may meet soon and often," he answered, not with- 
out emotion, and taking the small, cold hand, he warmly pressed 
it ; and once more bowing around, he quitted the room. 

Madame de Bouvray burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 
Her daughters flew to her side. 

"Let me go up stairs, Henriette," she said; "I am unfit for 
company." 

"Sot alone, dearest mother," they exclaimed. 

"Yes," she whispered, imploringly, "I wish to go alone — only 
to Manette, only to Manette. Pray do not come." 

Her wishes were ever as laws; Henriette closed the door on her 
mother and returned to her seat, wondering what Lord Yesey 
could have said to affect her so much. 

" Madame de Bouvray seems of a nervous, excitable tempera- 
ment," said the general ; " I should think the quiet of the country 
better suited to her than Paris." 

" She is better now than we have seen her for a length of 
time," answered Paula. " Something has affected her to-day." 

" It is the fault of you girls, as much as anything," Henri 
muttered; "you are always sighing about her, and making her 
fancy herself ill." 

" Henri," replied his elder sister, resolutely, " it mi^ht seem 
right to you to speak thus of our mother, but I will not sit by and 
hear her even alluded to slightingly. There was a time when vou 
felt as you ought to feel, for her low, nervous state. What nas 
perverted your once warm good-nature I know not ; but you will 
some day regret it." 

" I really do not recognise Henri," said Paula. He seems to 
hate us all lately, — always cross and unkind." 

The general's eye was on him. What could his motive be for 
thus endeavouring to estrange the young man from his family? It 
Was that prevailing demon on eartk, poScy, which having its base 
end in view, ruthlessly tramples down every finer feeling. 

For an instant the brother paused— then youthful thoughts and 
affection conquered. He saw again in his mind's eye the green 
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fields of home and their walks, their pains and pleasures shared; 
lie remembered, too, many a kind word from his dear and afflicted 
mother ; and under the blessed influence of both feelings, he rose, 
and approaching his sisters said, as he tenderly embraced them, — 
" Forgive me, Henriette, and you, little Paula. I am cross— I 
am not quite myself — something has annoyed me? there, let us 
make it up ; I will never apeak of noire pcamre mere as I have 
done." 

The loving arms of both were round his neck. The general 
was forgotten, all but cher Henri ; but as that man looked on the 
brother and sisters, he seemed uneasy, 

" What has annoyed you, motif r^re f asked Henriette. Before 
he could reply, the other interrupted them with, — 

" Gome, come, it is unfair to conjure his secrets from him under 
an irresistible charm,--your caresses. I can answer for his cares 
being light, for I think I know all that has afleeted him of late. 
Come, de Eouvray, be yourself; this is very charming, but it 
makes even an old man jealous." 

Henri looked almost the Henri of des Ornies, as he reseated 
himself. Henriette, however, observed a strange glance pass 
between him and the other. Then he rose, and going to the 
window, commenced that never-to-be-despised companion of a pre- 
occupied mind, " the devil's tattoo," on the glass. 

" Still laming?" asked the general. 

*' Pouring," was the laconic reply. 

Henriette sat on thorns; she would fain have gone to her 
mother, but for her positive command to the contrary. Paula 
thought of Edgar and her portrait. There was a moment's 
silence, broken at last by her rising to leave the room. Before she 
went, leaning over her sister's chair, as though admiring the work, 
she whispered, — 

" Do not leave Henri alone with that horrid man ; try and 
prevent their going out together. I am sure he is doing the boy 
some injury." * 

** Where are you going?" 

" To write a line to poor Edgar; Manette will run with it to the 
Hue Jacob, where he was to wait for us." Turning to the general, 
she curtseyed slightly. 

"Going; mademoiselle P" he asked; "this u not right, it is a 
star lost in our hemisphere; you destroy oar parti <carre\ this wet 



jPaula muttered some few words in apology, and quitted the 
room. Henri still stood at the window. Hw sister was thinking 
of the strange conversation she had had with Yesey; it pained 
her, for though she liked him much, and with a smeeritv which 
astonished herself, yet it wounded her delicacy to know that her 
soul's secret was in any man's possession. As she was snUi pon- 
dering, utterly forgetful of all around her, she was aroused by the 
general saying,— 

" Gome, de Eouvray, go and change your morning oostame, 
and let us go out; my carriage will tike us to the eeiU eVvrmee. 
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I am desirous," he added, turning to Henriette, " to make your 
"brother a William Tell, au pistolet; it is a most necessary accom- 
plishment for a gentleman in the event of an affair of honour, or 
in self-defence." 

"As a defence," she answered; "but I am, as my aunt says, too 
English, to think duelling right." 

" Do you not think there may be cases P" 

" I really cannot answer; it is a subject on which I have never 
thought much ; it may be a necessary vestige of ancient ferocity, 
amidst modern civilization." 

" There are certain injuries, which man inflicts upon man; how 
avenge, rather, I should say, how punish them ?" 

She was silent. 

" A coward might submit to them, but a brave man encounters 
his enemy, face to face. There are probably many cowards in a 
field of battle, led on, forced on, passive in the hands of a host 
rushing forward; but none but a brave man ever fought a duel." 

As he spoke, he had seated himself beside Henriette, and was 
carelessly watching her busy fingers— Henri had gone to dress. 

"But this is a strange theme for a lady's ear, mademoiselle: let 
us change it/' 

She trembled ; even the habit, now so constant, of seeing him, 
could not overcome her dislike and dread. 

"You are very silent," he continued; "has Milord Vesey left 
you thoughtful?" 

She coloured. " I was not thinking of him ; had I been, it 
would have been in kindness ; he is a man for whom, even after 
our short acquaintance, I have a sincere respect." 

"Eespectf nothing moreP Oh! then there may be hope for 
another." 

She looked up and met his eye ; hers fell again. 

" I will not," ne said in a soft voice, " speak of disparity of age 
or difference of religion— these are trifles, if people properly regard 
them; but I will speak of gratitude and affection, of watchful 
love, of all a man should feel towards a wife, if Mademoiselle de 
Houvray will honour me with her hand." 

She really could not speak ; a sense of fulness in the throat im- 
peded her utterance. He continued : — 

"I am well aware that in first addressing you, I infringe an 
understood rule towards young ladies, but I preferred making an 
appeal to your heart before asking the consent of Madame la 
comtesse." 

"General de la Valerie," said she, looking up, while her white 
hands rested tremblingly on the frame, and ner cheek grew pale ; 
" forgive my abruptness, but it is best at once to terminate a 
subject which, the more it is prolonged, is the more painful. 
Grateful as I am for your offer, I never can be your wife," 

She spoke firmly, though her lips quivered. 

"NeverP" he said, slowly; "think again." 

" Never, Monsieur le general ; your age is not the objection ; 
but I never could marry, unless I loved, or, at all events, sincerely' 
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regarded my husband. I may speak too plainly, but it is "best at 
once to check hopes which may not be fulfilled. My affections in 
no way lead me towards you. Pardon me, if I give you pain." 

He rose— there was a dark scowl on that leaden brow. " I thank 
you for your candour," he said ; when I make a second appeal, I 
trust it may be with more success. I shall not importune you. 
Time may do much ; I will with patience await it." 

She looked at him as he crossed to the window and thought, 
'* Time, time, that is for the young : for life and its pleasures, ties, 
and affections ; this man has but time to prepare for the grave." 

" I dreaded your decision," he said, once more returning to the 
fireside; "but was resolved to know my fate to-day— it may 
decide much." 

Before she could reply, Henri and Paula entered. The latter 
started at seeing the general still there: she had followed her 
brother to the salon. 

" Still beside your hearth, Mademoiselle," he said gaily ; " I 
have been endeavouring to amuse your sister with an old man's 
fencies. I fear my success has not oeen great, for Mademoiselle 
de Eouvray looks pale." 
" Paula placed her hand on her sister's shoulder. 
" 'Tis true," she exclaimed. " Come, Henriette, put away your 
hroderie, and let us sing. Here, Henri, we want your voice in a 
trio ;" and she moved towards the piano. " I know Monsieur le 
general likes music," she added, apologetically. 

" No one better ; but I fear to-day I must deprive myself of 
the pleasure of hearing you sing. Your brother and I are going 
to the salle d'armes — Mars, not Apollo, sways us this morning. " 
" Oh ! Henri," she cried ; "pray remain with us." 
"Impossible!" he said; "fe general and I have an appoint- 



" They were leaving the room, the other bowing his adieux 
rather constrainedly. Some strange feeling prompted Henriette ; 



once oblige me. Stay with us, my own dear brother." 
Paula grasped the other arm. 

" Don't be silly," he said, in something of his usually hasty 
tone. I must go there," he added, more gently ; I'm only going 
for an hour." 

" Venez-vous T* said the general, looking in. 

The girls released their hold, and the two departed. 

"Paula," said her sister, clasping her arms around her; "I 
fear that man. I would to heaven Pere Andriot were here ! I 
dread something I cannot see, and he might teach us what we 
should do to avert danger." 

Henri had to pass his sister's room to reach his own. Tapping 
at the door, he generally said, " good night." It was broad day- 
light next morning, when she heard his footstep, as of a heavy 
heart, pass her chamber door. There was no " good night." 
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CHAPTER XVTL 

A bright, ekar, frosty morning succeeded to the one of twenty- 
four hours before. 

Madame de Bouvray, without an allusion to the scene in the 
salon, prepared to meet the wishes of her children, and accompany 
them to tne poor invalid artist ; she had acceded with pleasure 
to their desire. Henriette felt it would be compromising her 
mother's dignity to conceal from her aunt whither they were 
going; the wish on Edgar's part was a natural one, and her 
mother's presence sanctioned it. 

La comtesse was dreadfully shocked. Had it been to sit to 
some celebrated artist, she might have overlooked it; but her 
nieces to visit a poor creature almost in a garret I she would not 
consent to such a thing willingly, and yet she scarcely durst forbid 
it, as their natural guardian accompanied them. 

Henri they had not seen. So exalted was the cold ceremony of 
their aunt's ideas of propriety, that his sisters must not seek nim 
in his room alone. Before leaving home, however, Henriette 
begged her mother to go there with her. The door was bolted. 
To their appeal for admission, Henri replied impatiently, that he 
was well, but sleepy, and required rest — nothing more. 

Edgar was awaiting them in the Hue Jacob. Paula's face 
brightened so much at his approach, that Henriette inwardly felt 
it must indeed be a poor artist who could mil to catch something 
of that beautiful expression, and transfer it to the ivory. 

Happy they looked, those three, when mounting the steep stair 
<zu cinquihnc, where the limner resided. Madame de Eouvray, 
too, had become almost cheerful; it was ever so now when alone 
with her daughters ; the cloud of the previous day had vanished 
from her face. 

Edgar ran up first to announce them: scarcely was the door 
opened by the pale invalid herself, when the others arrived. 

He presented them, and those young faces brought a feeling of 
pleasure even to the occupant of that poorly furnished room. 

They entered. She was not alone — a tall figure rose before them. 
In that chamber of poverty and unrepining toil, to cheer and to 
comfort stood the Abbe* de jBrissac ! the admired, the courted, who 
in his pride or indifference avoided the salon of the courtly dame, 
was there to impart consolation, and to speak the words of life. 

They all drew back a pace. 

"Pray enter," said the artist ("Madame Lagrange), "Monsieur 
1'abbe* will be too glad to meet those who do not despise my poor 
abode." 

With a grace almost courtly he received them. The stem 
preacher was not to be seen there ; he had come with peace to the 
afflicted, not in war to the worldly or the sinner., With one glance 
of his deep eyes he seemed to scan the group : a start of surprise 
passed over his face as he looked at the two sisters. 
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For a reason she could not hare explained to herself, Paula bad 
never recalled to Henrietta's memory where they had £rst seen 
* the abb£, and now they met as strangers, though each felt that the 
other was known; and Paula's eyes fell beneath the momentary 
bat searching glance of his. 
When they were seated, he said: — 

"Madame Lagrange has a strong claim upon me: she is one 
whom I have known m a far country. I was well acquainted with 
her husband, who lost his life in Alger two years since." 

" Yes," she replied, in a low tone, " the last words of the dying 
reached my ears through him; I hare reason to be grateful." 

" Hush," he said, gently ; " we must avoid these sad subjects ; 
they unfit the mind tor its e very-day struggles." Then turning to 
Edgar, he added, " Here, too, is one Iliavo met in far distant 
scenes; I trust you have not forgotten me." 
. " Monsieur Tabbey ' exdaimed Edgar, in surprise. " Pardon 
my not at once recalling you." 

" Young eyes and hearts forget sooner than t the more expe- 
rienced, we see; and an impression once made is not easily for- 
gotten—it should be so." Tb&n. changing his tone, which was 
almost of sadness, he added, looking at the sisters, — 
. "If I mistake not, I see before me two ladies who acoomnanied 
Madame la Comtesse de Creasy to St E* , last Sunday? 

Paula sat transfixed. She was generally the first to speak, but 
his self-possession amaced her. His recognition of them much 
surprisea Henriette ; recovering, however, from it, she replied, 
" How hope to be noticed by Monsieur l'abb 6? strangers, and in 
such a crowd." 

He smiled. " A crowd to you," he answered ; " but to us, living 
apart from the world in general, there is scarcely a face in the 
congregation which has not become familiar, and thus we imme- 
diately notice strangers. Madame lacomtessel have had the pleasure 
of seeing there before ; once, too, I think, some two years since, I 
met her at Madame de Veraeuil's. Being aware of the difference 
in our persuasions, it is pleasing to be listened to when we seek to 
lead aright, and more particularly," he added, after an instant's 
pause, " with the attention, which is still more nattering in the 
young, and sometimes thoughtless, who are frequently only led by 
i idle curiosity." 

His eye wandered from Henrietta's face and rested on Paula's; 
it was a long and searching glance. 

Here the conversation became general. In the course of it the 
abb 6 was made more acquainted with the family of the de 
Jtouvraya, and the motives of their stay in Paris. There seemed a 
more than common interest in his manner, when he gracefully took 
leave of them, and not without a hope expressed or again passing 
00 agreable an hour. 

" I avoid— have a distaste for general society: its rules and cere- 
monies are unpleasing to me ; but I trust," he added, " you will 
not look upon me as many do, as a cold ascetic monk. Nothing 
can be more genial to the heart than a morning spent like this 
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and, with a smile which cast the radiance of an angel's oyer that 
statue-like face, he departed. 

" There," exclaimed Madame Lagrange, "walks a saint homme, 
if ever one existed ; one who, in every temptation, has proceeded 
in firmness and truth on his chosen path ; one who, with talents 
to charm a courtly hall, prefers the poor widow's room, which his 
presence sanctifies." 

" There is something stern in him," said Henriette ; " he rather 
appears to me a man who would meet temptation rather than fly 
from it, and defy it out of an assurance that his will could subdue 
it. I should think him self-confident, but I may be mistaken. He 
is a stranger, yet assuredly I have seen him somewhere before ; his 
very tone is familiar, and was, too, on Sunday. The voice is pecu- 
liar. Moreover, Monsieur Tabbe* admits his path to have been his 
choice from youth; he has but given up a world distasteful to him." 

" Mademoiselle de Rouvray is prejudiced against our priest- 
hood, perhaps ?" said Madame Lagrange, timidly. 

" On, far from it !" she exclaimed, with warmth. " If you asked 
me to point out the truest Christian I ever knew, or could imagine, 
it would be Monsieur le Cure* Andriot, Edgar's uncle ;" and she 
placed a hand kindly on his arm. 

" And I," said Edgar, " must admit something myself of a pre- 
judice, at first sight, against Monsieur l'abbe\ I felt it in Alger, 
and again here, though I had forgotten him for the moment. Till 
the face becomes really animated, it is cold and stern ; I never 
could confess to such a man even the venial errors of youth." 

" There we differ, Edgar," said Madame de Kouvray, in a low 
tone. She had been attentively listening to the conversation. 
" There is a doctrine in your church most comforting— I mean 
confession. Were I a Catholic, there are few persons to whom I 
could open my whole heart and soul ; the only one I have ever 
seen to whom I could do this is Monsieur de Bnssac." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Henriette. " Why, maman ?" 

" Because he possesses a power on which the weak might rely 
in faith ; a mind to guide, a heart to feel and pity." 

This speech, so strange, from that usually timid woman, caused 
a sensation of strong surprise in Edgar ana her daughters. 

" Chlre maman" so Edgar not unfrequently had called her of 
late, when they were away from la comtesse ; " Heaven forbid a 

gentle heart like yours should ever bend before the abbe*. I fear 
e knows too little of human weakness to look leniently on even 
your little faults— sins they cannot be." 
She looked down and sighed deeply. 

" Here is one," said Madame Lagrange, addressing Paula, "who 
has not given her opinion of Monsieur l'abb£; what says Made- 
moiselle!" 

Paula started as from a reverie, and said the same words she 
had given utterance to at St. Br—, " H me fait pew" 

" Shall we commence, madameP" she added, a moment after, 
springing from the chair, as if to banish a painful subject from her 
mind, and untying her bonnet. 
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" We were forgetting the short period allowed us tor our task, 
mademoiselle," the other replied, glancing at Edgar, and busying 
herself in preparations. " Monsieur Andriot leaves in a week, I 
believe P" 

" Alas ! yes," sighed he; " but not for Alger, Madame Lagrange, 
only Lyons ! Think how much sweeter to a lover's heart that 
change of orders !" 

Nothing more was said of the abb£, and gaily chatting, the first 
siance was made. 

After a kindly adieu, they parted with the poor artist, promising 
to return on the morrow. The day was lovely, and on leaving they 
all strolled into the gardens, and only returned in time to dress for 
dinner. 

Madame la comtesse looked cross, and in a mood to be almost 
rude, could she have so far forgotten what was due to Madame de 
Cressy, as to be so. 

" Keally," she said, as the trio entered (Edgar had left them at 
the porte cochfre), " I shall rejoice when Monsieur Andriot 
returns to his regiment : I am left quite alone to receive every 
one." 

" We have been walking in the Luxembourg," said Madame de 
Rouvray, with quiet dignity. Her sister-in-law scarcely knew 
what to reply. "Naturally," she added, after a slight pause, "you 
took advantage of this fine day, but I think Henriette might have 
remained. I suppose she is not sitting for her portrait to this un- 
known genius P" 

" You know, madame," answered Henriette calmly, " that every 
fine day I walk out with maman." 

" Yes, yes, quite right !" replied the other nervously ; " but not 
to remain all day. Here have I been obliged to entertain a host of 
visitors alone, to say nothing of le General de la Valerie, and 
Milord Vesey, who returned twice, hoping to see you to take leave. 
He started an hour ago for England fresh intelligence of his 
father's illness." 

" I am sorry we did not see kirn" cried Paula ; " he is a 
very nice young man : as to the general, he is toiyours perdrix." 

" Toujours perdrix V* cried her aunt indignantly, " pray, made- 
moiselle, be a little more select in your choice of expressions when 
speaking of my friends." 

" I'll call him angel, madame," she replied, laughingly, " if you 
will keep him as your friend, and not class him amongst ours; we 
all dislike him, dori't we, Henriette P" 

Henriette could not forbear a smile at her sister's candour. 

"Does Lord Vesey return soonP" asked Madame de Rouvray. 

"As soon as his father is better, or dead— I am sure the latter 
would be far the best !" 

" Whv P" inquired Henriette. 

" Oh ! because milord would then be a count— earl you call it ; 
and his father is very rich and an old man." 

"Now that is very, very wrong," said Paula, shaking her finger 
at her aunt with mock gravity. " Perhaps he is a very good man, 
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and his son may be much attached to him when you are old, 
madame, how would you like any one to put you out of the world 
in that summary manner ?" 

Her childish, serio-comic tone was irresistible ; Henriette burst 
out laughing. 

" Really, mesdemoi8eUes! M began their aunt, drawing herself up 
frigidly. 

"Do not be angry/* said Paula, embracing her, despite her 
struggles ; " you are a dear, good soul when you please, only too 
arbitrary in your mode of disposing of persons you do not know 
and without any regard to the formalities of etiquette, she almost 
skipped out of the room, calling to her sister to come and dress.'* 

JNo one, to have seen her at Madame Lagrange's and now, 
would have recognised the same girl; all gravity and thought 
there, and something more — she seemed awed. In the abbe's, 
presence, she felt her duplicity, and knew not well how to cast it 
off now. 

Madame de Rouvray followed, and Henriette drew near her 
sunt. " Hare you seen Henri P* she asked, almost tremblingly. 

" Oh, yes. Amelie told me he had been ill. I was dreadraDy 
alarmed, and when I sent to inquire, I learnt he had gone out, as 
usual, in excellent health, to call on the general." 

"As usual, indeed," sighed Henriette. "It is an unaccount- 
able thing to me Henri » always running after Monsieur de la 
Valerie." 

" And pray why P" asked Madame. 

"In the first place, the difference of age makes htm a most un- 
suitable companion for my brother." 

" That is exactly like you very young girls,** said her aunt, with 
severity. " Age ! age ! it seems a crime m your eyes to be old." 

" Pardon me," answered her niece, " no one more respects re- 
spectable age than I do." 

" What, may I ask, do you call respectable age ?" 

"Oh! oh!' — she hesitated for a definition which might not 
offend, " certainly not the general's.*' 

" Pray, Henriette, let me continue to think you a sensible 
girl. I am about to test whether you are so. Be seated a 
moment." 

Her niece seated herself tremblingly ; she foresaw what was 
coming. 

Her aunt eyed her scrutmizingly a moment. " I have had," she 
said, " a long conversation with Monsieur de la Yalerie, apropos 
de vous ; in short, he has laid his hand and fortune at your feet. I 
have given my consent." 

" I guessed this," answered Henriette; andmy dear aunt, — let me 
call you so this once,— pray, if you love me, never name the subject 
again." 

"Do you really mean to say you refuse P" 
" I did so to-day, decidedly. I cannot even respect that man ; 
what were marriage without esteem P" 
" This is too ridiculous," cried her aunt, rising and pushing back 
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her chair and again reseating herself angrily, "Hose all patience; 
and may I ask your motive ?" 

"Several, madame, ma tante: the first is difference of age, 
an objection which I think extends to his intimacy with Henri. 
The young should mate with the young." 

" It is enough to drive one mad, Henrietta ! Here am I 
striving for your welfare, and you do all you can to injure the cause."' 

" I am most grateful, believe me ; but, but — " 

" But, but," re-echoed the ot^er, angrily. " I do sincerely wish 
your father were here, and in his letter to Paula to-day, he — " 

" Did Paula hear from, my father to-day P" asked Henriette, in 
surprise. 

" Yes ; and he does not even speak of coming. It is a heavy re- 
sponsibility he has cast upon me." 

Henriette did not hear her aunt; she was thinking her father 
bad never written to her; and then she pondered on " dear little 
Paula's " considerate thoughtfulness and feeling in concealing from 
her that she had received a letter. It was true ; Paula was be- 
ginnrnff to read the world as it is, not as she had dreamed of it ; and 
as her ideas expanded, much as she loved her father, she could not 
but blame his cold neglect of her brother and sister. 

"They shall never Know of this letter from me," thought she ; 
and had that been her only duplicity it would have ranked amongst 
the virtues. But Paula was not possessed of that innate and 
beautiful love of truth, that purest and brightest gem which was- 
Henrietta's greatest charm. 

Amelie had delivered the letter, and it was immediately reported 
by that "treasure," as the eomtesse called her, and Paula then 
snowed it to her aunt. 

" Perhaps, too," said her aunt to Henriette, after a silence, " you 
dislike Milord Vesey, also P" 

" Oh, no," answered the niece, delighted to be able to please her 
conscientiously; "I like his lordship very much: he is one tor 
whose absence I am sorry." 

" Ah ! ah !" said the aunt, smiling pleasantly, and tapping her 
cheek, which had slightly coloured. " Mnfin, some one pleases 
you, eh P I certainly should prefer milord, though he is English. 
He is a rich nobleman, and young enough to suit you." 

" We do not always please those who please us," answered Hen- 
riette, evasively, hoping to end the conversation, and rising at the 
same moment." 

"Ah, petite fineHe!" cried madame, "there, go and dress; 
milord will return shortly, and pray don't forget to admire the 
charming bouquet he has left for you. C'e&t chime galanterie 
JFrancaise.*' 

" Bouquet V exclaimed Henriette, " I have seen none." 

" No, no, but you will. Amelie showed it to me. She's a trea- 
sure, that creature— just the person to be about young, inex- 
perienced girls." 

Henriette said nothing, but thought very differently, as she 
escaped to her room to disss for dinner. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Lord Veset thought little of a galanterie Fran$aise when he 
left the bouquet for Henriette; it was an emanation of pure 
feeling, which is of no nation or country. 

He nad pondered much within himself whether he should write 
all he had been prevented from saying, and ask her counsel before 
leaving Paris. Something of the Englishman's proverbial apathy 
whispered to him, " 'Twill be time enough when you return. ' 

Had he found Henriette at home that morning he would have 
sought her advice, but he thought it best not to write. " Time 
enough," he argued. So he returned twice, but she was from 
home, and letters received that morning so alarmed him about 
his father, that he left but a bouquet and a few lines with it, and 
unwillingly quitted Paris. 

When Henriette entered her room, Amelie met her smilingly, 
the flowers and note in her hand. The woman was all obsequious- 
ness; she already saw herself "own maid" to a " milady," that 
French soubrette s dream of preferment. The bouquet was beau- 
tifully arranged ; in the centre a group of roses, surrounded by 
the lovely, pale, speaking myosotis. 

The note said : 

" Allow me to make my adieux, through the medium of these 
flowers, to Mademoiselle de Kouvray ; at the same time I deeply 
regret the haste which obliges me to leave many things unsaid. 
May the roses remind her of a conversation over the one she was 
embroidering yesterday, and the others will speak for themselves. 

"Vesey." 

She looked at the pale blue little flower; it was already 
drooping. 

"Amelie," she said, "put these in a vase with spring water. 
Poor little forget-me-nots," she added to herself, "how frail ye 
-are — like memory sometimes, I fear." 

."Won't mademoiselle wear this beautiful bouquet?" asked 
Ajnelie. 

" No, it would be a pity. They are very pretty ; they would 
soon wither in my hand without water." 

When a woman loves, she thinks of her lover and places the 
flowers near her heart ; when she is indifferent, the flowers are 
her first care, and she preserves their frail existence in water. 

Madame la comtesse had her evening's chez elle, but still there 
were a few, a very few, permitted at ail times to rap at the porte 
cochtre, well assured of admission. The (to the sisters) odious 
general was one of the privileged. 

Henri had not dined at home, and his sisters were both in much 
trouble about his almost continual absence. "Where could jhe 
be P What doing P Alas ! there was no one to tell them ! 

Dinner was scarcely concluded, and the four ladies in the salon, 
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when he entered with the " toujours perdrix" as Paula had called 
him. 

" We," cried the latter gentleman, saluting the assembled group 
gallantly " we are indeed fortunate! "What, is there no ball? 
no opera? Nothing, in short, to call you ladies forth this 
evening ?" 

" Nothing," answered la comtesse, smiling. " But come here, 
you terrible man, and tell me where you and mon nevue have 
been. Eh! Dieu! Henri?* she exclaimed, "quelle coiffure 
ebouriffee !" 

All looked at Henri as she spoke. 

" My dear son," said Madame de Eouvray, " do arrange your 
hair ; you look wild." 

"What have you been doing to yourself?" asked his sisters. 
" Are you mad ? look at your head !" 

In truth he looked almost deranged. We have before said that 
Henri had a habit of throwing back his hair ; but now not a curl 
remained on the handsome though not very intellectual brow — it 
was the forehead of a kindly, loving child, not of a man. The 
soft, silken, golden hair was wildly thrown back, as though its 
weight oppressed him. The eye was dilated and full of excite- 
ment : on the cheek was one red patch from the same cause— ex- 
citement, and from wine. Generally temperate as a woman, he 
had been drowning some painful thought in the glass. 

He rose as his sisters and aunt spoke, and going to a mirror, 
brought back with his hand the stray curls, which now again 
clustered round his face. A wild, reckless laugh burst from Mm 
as he did so ; he seemed in a state almost amounting to frenzy. 

"Tiens! tiensf tiens!" he cried, with a shocking mockery of 
mirth, " I do look mad. And yet," he added, after a moment, 
"I have had enough to sober me!" This was uttered in a lower 
tone. 

Henriette had silently approached him. Laying her hand on 
his arm, she said, " What, Henri ?" 

He looked almost vacantlv at her, then bursting into a gay 
laugh, whose tone went to the heart, he said, taking her face in 
both his hands, " Why do you look so grave, Henriette ? Look 
joyous : I do — you should : we have only one heart between us. 
my sister, my twin ! Tiens ! look as I look ; there, there," and 
he kissed her on both cheeks. There was something in his 
manner which made her heart ache, and tears filled her eyes. It 
was a large salon, and they were at the further end, away from 
the others. 

"What are these in your eyes, Henriette? not tears, surely? 
Enfant! there — see, I have none. Look, how alike we are; only 
you are sad, whilst I " 

He drew her with <me arm before the mirror, and, forgetting 
himself, with the other hand again threw back his hair. He 
seemed oppressed, but more now with thought or trouble than 
wine. 

Henriette's lip quivered; a strange terror came over her. 
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Drawing him gently on to a chair, she stood before him, and even 
though her hand trembled violently, she strove to soothe him 
into a more tranquil mood, arranging his wavy curls, as she had 
often before done, beneath her loving hand. He grew more col- 
lected, and as he looked up into the sweet face bending over his, 
a change was wrought in his own. He grew sad — very sad; his 
countenance fell, and the cold dew stood on that face, now pale 
as ashes. 

" Henriette," he whispered, " don't, don't: it would be desecra- 
tion ! promise me you will not." He was speaking to his own 
thoughts. 

" What, Henri, dearest?" 

" Oh, nothing — that is, promise me you will" consent to no pro- 
position made to you without consulting me. Wont you, 
darling P" 

" Of whom— of what are you speaking? What can you mean ?" 

" I scarcely know," he replied, now nearly sobered. " We will 
talk of this to-morrow." 

During this scene, the general had appeared in an agony of 
fear, yet he could not move to interrupt it. La comtesse was 
conversing with him in a low tone ; promising all her means and 
appliances to bring Henriette to their wishes, out mentioning, as 
courteously as possible, her rejection. 

" She fears a dissimilarity of tastes," she said, by wayof pallia- 
tive — not a word of age ana want of respect for him. JBe looked 
stern and vindictive, yet his words were all courtesy. 

" Oh, Madame la comtesse," he exclaimed, " by what right 
could I expect a divine creature like Mademoiselle ae Eouvray to 
love or marry me ? Love and marriage are not quite identical, I 
confess : either way would have contented me. With the atten- 
tion that I would have shown, one might, however, have followed 
the other." He glanced uneasily at the brother and sister. 

" You may depend upon my doing my " 

" Let us break off for the present," he cried. " Madame, I feel 
assured of your kindness : on that I rely. But more on myself," 
he mentally added; then continued aloud, " It is a painful subject, 
let us drop it. I sincerely thank you." 

He rose as he spoke, to join the others. At that moment Edgar 
was announced. La comtesse could not refuse him admission in 
the evening. His entrance changed the scene. Paula quitted her 
mother's side, (whom she had been endeavouring to initiate into 
the mysteries of a knitted purse,) to meet him. Henri, gently 
waving his sister aside, did the same ; and presently those four, 
so suited in age, were grouped together round the piano. Some- 
how Henri evidently did not seek the general, as Tie had lately 
been accustomed to do : he appeared rather to avoid him. How 
joyous his sister became as she observed this : she whispered her 
discovery to Paula, who at once opened the page of her music 
book, at a trio which only Henri and her sister could sing with 
her. However, Edgar would join in, and though possessing a 
good voice, singing was not one of his accomplishments; and 
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more than once they paused to laugh at some error on his part, 
Henri seemed to have forgotten his cause of vexation, whatever it 
might be, in their joy, which reminded him of the past happy time 
at des Ormes ; and his rational cheerfulness brought fight to 
Henrietta's eye and gladness to her heart. 

Long and often she remembered the few hours of that happy % 
evening, and the hopes which had arisen of his return to them, 
again their light-hearted brother ; for though present, the general 
did not approach, but sat conversing with the two elder ladies by 
the fireside. 

Was it policy that withheld him P Was it an indescribable 
feeling that his place was not amongst that innocent group? 
innocent—- for although faulty, poor Henri's heart was good and 
pure. 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck the hour of departure for 
guests. 

" To-morrow, at twelve, Eue J acob," whispered Edgar to Paula, 
pressing her hand. 

Madame de Eouvray had called Henrietta's attention to her for 
a moment. Turning, she beheld the general in close conversation 
with her brother ; but few words passed, and he, more hateful 
than ever, withdrew. Her heart trembled at the cold, sinister 
glance he gave her, when wishing " good night." 

Henri looked sad again, but stooping, kissed his sister's cheeks. 

"And mamanP" asked Henriette. "I forgot," he said; then 
going up gaily, he embraced his mother and aunt, but there was 
gloom visible under his assumed liveliness. 

" One would fancy I had a sad journey before me," he said, 
*' from these pathetic adieux* There— fto» soir, every one," and 
quitted the salon. 

As Henriette followed to her room she saw him enter his. - 

"Henri!" she cried. 

He was absorbed in thought, and did not hear her. Entering, 
he closed, but did not shut the door—she paused a moment hesi- 
tating. 

" I will wait," she said to herself, " and when Amelie is dis- 
missed and all quiet, I will creep to his room ; I must see him, 
and know all." 

, So saying, she entered her apartment. Ame*lie was there 

awaiting her. She was one of those who never forget her role de 
soubrette. As she undressed her mistress, it was a string of 
exclamations. 

" Oh ! the beautiful hair !" she exclaimed, in affected rapture, as 
the golden shower fell below Henrietta's waist, in waving loveli- 
ness. " Oh ! the exquisite neck, it is living marble I and what an 
arm!" 

" Hush !" cried Henriette, listening, " I thought I heard a step 
in the corridor. Look out, Amelie." 

She did so. " It is nothing," was the reply, as she returned, 
"there is nothing there; this is a very ola nouse; the boards 
always creak at night." 

o2 
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At length her toilette was completed for the night, and with un- 
speakable pleasure, she dismissed Amelie. 

Listening to the receding footsteps of the soubrette, she hastily 
half-dressed herself, and putting on a large shawl over her dress- 
ing-gown, listened again for a few moments. Cautiously opening 
her door, she looked out— all was still. A pale night-lamp burnt 
in the corridor : not a sound was there. 

" I will speak to him, and know all !" she exclaimed. " He must 
be saved. I feel some danger threatens him." 

Gently closing her door, she crept down the passage, and her 
light step gave no echo; arrived at Henri's door, she lightly tapped 
— there was no answer. Pushing it open, it was unlatched. She 
entered—the room was empty. Henri had evidently thrown 
himself dressed on the bed ; but now the place was vacant. 

She almost staggered to her own apartment, and again the 
wakeful ear listened, and heard the heavy step return— with day- 
light! 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

She rose unrefreshed from a feverish sleep. What could be 
doneP She was firmly resolved that all that could, should be 
effected. But how? The hateful Amelie was there, watching 
every turn in her anxious face, not with that look of interest 
which attachment wears, but with low servile curiosity. 

Her simple toilette completed, she decided on first consulting 
Manette : that faithful creature might advise her for the best. 

Amelie detested the other waiting-woman, as it was perhaps 
natural that she should ; for the impure could not harmonize with 
that honest nature. Consequently she looked most indignant 
when she was desired to call Manette to her mistress's room ; still 
more so when Henriette expressed a wish to be left alone with her 
nurse. 

The former related to her humble friend all the past. 

44 Ma jille" answered Manette, " I think you are alarming 
yourself unnecessarily. What can be the motive of Monsieur le 
General P I don't like his face; I met him on the stairs with 
Monsieur Henri one day. But why lead him astray P 

"That's what I ask myself, Manette. Yet why is Henri so 
altered P Why out till that hour in the morning P I am wearied 
nearly to death with anxiety." 

"Tell me what you wish done, mon enfant, and pauvre Manette 
will do it. I wish— I'm sure I do, sincerely— that le baron would 
come to Paris." 

" So do I, indeed ; but 'tis in vain hoping that. Meanwhile, all 
I can do will be to see Henri ; but I must do so at once, before he 
leaves home. Go to his room, ma bonne, and tell him I must 
speak with him. I will then accompany you there." 

Manette quitted her mistress, and, in doing so, nearly fell over 
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Amelie, who was evidently listening. In a few moments, the former 
returned, her countenance expressing much uneasiness. Not 
noticing Amelie's presence, she 'exclaimed, — 

" He is not there, mon enfant — the bed not slept in. He has 
changed his dress ; the room is in disorder— but he's gone." 

" Gone !" exclaimed Henriette. " Gone P and at this hour P" 

"I could have told mademoiselle that, had she asked me !" said 
Amelie, with a look of unmistakable exultation, " for Bastien told 
» me Monsieur de Rouvray came in at daylight, and left again in 
about an hour, a cheval." 

" On horseback !" ejaculated his sister. "Where could he be 
going P Go, Manette, go to Bastien, and the concierge. Make all 
inquiries." 

The other hastened to obey, while the agitated girl paced her 
room in agony. 

"I have thought there was something strange in Monsieur 
Henri, for some days," observed Amelie, eyeing her mistress ; " he 
seldom comes home till daylight, and last night, just before made- 
moiselle went to his door, after I left her room, I met Bastien, 
who told me monsieur had gone out." 

Henriette paused suddenly in her walk, and stared at the 
squbrette : the everlasting smile distorted her face. 

Poor girl ! she felt how her actions were watched, but she would 
not condescend to notice it. Amelie looked disappointed, as her 
mistress turned proudly away, and opening her door, listened 
anxiously for Manette. 

" Well ?" she cried, as the woman entered. 

" 'Tis all true, maJUle; but there — don't fret and worry. Bastien 
said Monsieur Henri remained but half an hour, and then went 
out in a different dress, the concierge says the same, and adds, 
that when Monsieur Henri entered, about five, he went round to 
the stables, and ordered his horse, on which he left half an hour 
afterwards, without his groom." x 

" Thank you, Manette, thank you," cried Henriette, in a voice 
of deep emotion. " Now, go to my mother ; but keep all from 
her," she whispered " I must see my aunt." 

She moved to the door. 

" Had I not better announce mademoiselle P" asked Amelie, 
- hastily. 

" I thank you, I will go direct, myself." 

"But, mademoiselle, urged the other, trying to stop her; 
" Madame la comtesse is probably asleep, and she does not like 
early unannounced visits." 

ELenriette's calmness deceived her. 

" Mademoiselle," she said, in a cold, haughty tone, using that 
appellation which seems so strange at first to English ears, from 
mistress to servant, yet which, in the manner of its delivery, im- 
, plies immeasurable superiority ; " permit me to judge for my- 
self. I allow no servant to dictate to me. You will be good 
enough to remain here till my return and she left the room. 
Amelie registered a vow of hatred and revenge. The truth is, 
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she had, early that morning, sought la comtesse, and detailed the 
events of the night, not forgetting the visit the sister had paid to 
her brother's room. Interrupted by Fanchette's entrance, she 
had not time to implore secrecy, on the plea of discovering more, 
and she now dreaded Henriette's being made acquainted frith 
these facts by her aunt. 

And so she was. Scarcely had she taken her seat beside her 
bed, when la comtesse commenced a severe lecture on the gross 
impropriety of young ladies running about passages, half-dressed, 
after midnight. Her niece knew whence the information had 
been derived. 

" I sought my brother, madame," she answered, quietly, " it 
was my duty. For the future— pardon me for disobeying your 
wishes— I shall do as my conscience dictates, openly, and spare 
Mademoiselle Amelie the trouble of being a spy on my actions." 

" There never was ft wretched woman so treated as I am !" 
almost whimpered la comtesse. " No one obeys me I I endea- 
vour to make matches for you which would render you the envy 
of all Paris, and you refuse them ; I am bearded in my own h6tel 
by a Monsieur Andriot's presence, — and now, because your 
brother, like all young men, will be a little gay, I am to be teased 
to death about it— my rest disturbed at this early hour— not ten 
o'clock! And permit me to say, mademoiselle, that I consider 
your conduct as most indelicate in a young lady; prying after 
your brother, as you do." 

" But my dear madame, pray " 

"There, go," cried her aunt, indignantly, twisting round in 
bed, with her face to the wall ; "go, I want to sleep. I'm sure 
it's enough to make one hideous, haggard, and old oefore one's 
time, to be so tormented. I never saw such behaviour V* And, 
sitting up in the bed, she bestowed sundry hard blows on the un- 
offending pillow, and then angrily dropped her head into the 
comfortable hole she had made for it, 

Not another word could Henriette elicit from her ; so rising, 
with a sigh, she quitted the room. As she closed the door, she 
heard her aunt's half-smothered tones uttering, " C'est intupport* 
able I Quelle jeune Jille mal SlevSe /'* 



CHAPTER XX. 

Henriette descended to the talle a manger. She almost 
dreaded lest Ameliemight have taken some means of informing 
her mother of Henri's absence : there seemed so much of the demon, 
in that woman's composition. However, a glance at her sister's 
countenance showed her that Paula, for one, was in ignorance. 
*' Better leave her thus," said she ; " it may only be my Tears and 
imagination." 

Madame de Eouvray shortly appeared. 
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"My dear child," she remarked, on seeing Henriette, "Low 
pale you look! are you ill? You must be." 

" I did not sleep well, maman dear," she answered ; " and my 
head aches." 

Alas, the poor head : how often it answers for the heart ! 

" A walk will do you good, Henriette," cried Paula, kindly ; 
"we will not go to Madame Lagrange to-day, if you choose." 

" No, sister dear ; go, but not with me. I know maman and 
you will forgive me, but I shall be better at home." 

After much urging, they consented to her remaining behind, 
with a promise that if she felt better she would come to them with 
Manette. She could not for the world have left home in the state 
of uncertainty that was agitating her. 

Breakfast over, the others prepared for their visit to the artist's. 
Henriette would have given much to see Edgar and confide in 
him, but she durst not do so ; she had only Manette ; and when 
her mother and sister had departed, she was just leaving the room 
to seek her, when she thought she heard Bastien introducing some 
one into the salon : she listened a moment — yes, the door closed. 
" Should she go and see P" Her heart failed her*— she dreaded 
she scarcely knew what. 

The man opened the door of the salle h manger : it was a small 
room adjoining the salon where they dined, when en famille. 
" Mademoiselle," he said in a whisper, "Monsieur le General de 
la Valerie wishes to see you alone." She could only bow her head : 
she felt her lips quiver. " Alone !" she muttered, as Bastien with- 
drew, " alone 1 why?" And she crept to the salon door. 

Near the fireplace stood the general: he bowed low as she 
entered. 

"I trust," he began, "I see Mademoiselle de Rouvray wellP 
Good heavens," he cried, moving hastily towards her, "you are 
ill ! faint ! allow me to call your maid." 

" No," she whispered, sinking into a chair, "I shall be better 
presently. Where's — where's Henri P" she gasDed at last. 

"Pray tranquillize yourself, mademoiselle," and he drew a 
chair beside her, " he will be here soon." 

" Why not now P why have you come alone P Pray tell me all 
— the worst." 

"Nay, you alarm yourself unnecessarily." He attempted to 
take her hand, but she withdrew it, and grasped the arm of the 
chair. "You are perhaps aware," he said, banishing the scowl 
which for a moment crossed his brow, "that de Bouvray left home 
earlythis morning ?" 

" Yes, oh yes !— on horseback." 

"Well then, the fact is— there, don't alarm yourself, there is no 
danger, but last evening your brother foolishly got into a quarrel, 
and this morning met his adversary, who has wounded him. It is 
slight,— only slignt, I assure you.' This time he took her hand, 
for she was powerless to prevent him. She clung to her chair ; 
drops of intense agony were forced from her eyes. " Where is 
he r' she whispered at last, rising, but staggering as she did so. 
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" I guessed something of this : oh, Henri, my brother, my own 
brother," and she dropped again on her seat. 

This man had come to triumph over a victim, but her deep 
affliction touched even him. 

" I swear to you," he cried, " de Bouvray is not seriously hurt: 
he is wounded in the arm, nothing more." 

" Oh ! take me to him," she exclaimed, sobbing aloud, and with 
clasped hands, " at once— anywhere. Oh ! take me." 

"He will be here, mademoiselle, I assure you, in a few mo- 
ments ; he is in my carriage, with a surgeon— pray calm yourself." 

But for some moments he spoke in vain. She covered her face, 
and sobbed, as though her heart would break. Struggling with 
her emotion, she asked at last : 

" Where did this occur, monsieur P and why P" 

" Oh, what signifies where or why P— Well then, au Bois ; the • 
why, words at play." 

<r Play ?" sheexclaimed, hastily, "play P At Frascati's, was itnotP" 

"You have guessed correctly." 

" But it may be more dangerous than you say, or know," and 
she sprang wildly up, endowed with fresh enercy. " I will go — 
but whither? Oh heavens!" And she covered her eyes, shud- 
dering, and sank into her seat. " On my honour," cried the ge- 
neral, trying to take her hand once more, " his wound is slight." 

" But whose the fault P" she exclaimed, with a forced calm, and 
witli bitterness ; " yours, monsieur. Why have you led him to 
that dreadful place P" 

" If we," he coldly said, " reckoning on our superiority of years, 
assumed to ourselves the right of Mentors to every wild ana fool- 
ish boy, we should have enough to do ! Over your brother you 
have denied me the right to exercise authority. Were he mine, 
which he might now be, or nearly so, it would be different. He 
would go ; I did not prevent him. We must purchase experience ; 
his outlay as yet has Deen but small— a grazed arm and the loss of 
a few hundreds." 

She looked up. " Do you mean," she asked, tremblingly, " that 
he has lost hundreds at play P" 

" Why yes, I believe so— a trifle ; some fifteen, there or there- 
abouts." A fiendish smile passed over his features ; he dreamed 
that the fly was already entangled in his web. 

" Poor boy ! poor boy !" she cried, " how can he par even that ?" 

" Oh ! that would be easily arranged ; one word from you, and 
his liabilities should be mine ; that is- — " 

"Do you imagine, Monsieur le general," and she rose with 
proud energy, " that my brother, a de Bouvray, would lie under 
an obligation to any man P w 

" No, not to a stranger, but to your husband he might." 

" And can you hope for an instant that I would marry the man 
who has led my brother astray P He was innocent, thoughtless of 
wrong, till he knew you. You have thrown open a gate of iniquity 
and temptation to him, of the existence of which he knew nothing. 
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No, I would sooner die— sooner wotdd I see him die — than be 
your wife." She moved towards the door. Before she had reached 
it he took her arm. 

"Would you rather see him dishonoured? his name branded 
as a defaulter? He dare not ask his aunt: even if he durst, she 
would not aid him, still less would his father. You see I know 
all," and he glared upon her. 

For a moment she stood cold and trembling, then uttering a 
wild cry of joy, exclaimed, looking upwards, — 

" Saved, Henri ! my own Henri ! 1 can save you yet !" Then 



added, scornfully, "not lost yet, monsieur, not yet; I have the 
means and can and will rescue him." And with a firm step she- 
quitted the salon. 

As she did so, the noise of a carriage slowly entering the court- 
yard met her ear. She started: in her anguish at the last infor- 
mation she had forgotten the first— his wound. She leaned against 
the wall— the door behind her opened : she paid no attention to 
that, for every nerve was strained to catch the coming sounds ; 
her distended eyes were fixed on the stairs. 

Tramp— tramp — tramp, came the heavy footsteps upstairs — there 
were voices in loud lamentation. The general stood beside her, 
but she did not even see him ; he spoke, but the ear was closed to 
sense. Every faculty was in her strained eyes. She could not 
move — she, usually so full of energy in trouble. A form rushed 
past her: she did not even recognise Manette, but her ear was 
now awakened to the loud, agonizing cry, as that poor creature 
threw her arms round her boy ! And now Henriette saw him ; 
she saw the pale, cold face, as two men carried him towards where 
she stood ! The eyes were closed, and the blood was dropping in 
heavy gouts on the polished floor, even through his stained ban- 
dages. Not a cry burst from her, but before the general could 
catch her, she fell forward in a fainting-fit. 

When she recovered, she found herself on her bed, Manette 
leaning over her with streaming eyes. Hours elapsed before she 
could recollect her cause of suffering ; but when she did, a wild 
cry burst from her— it seemed like a summons to one in another 
world. 

" Henri !" she shrieked, " Henri, my brother, my own brother!" 
and she fell weeping on the neck of her mother, who stood beside 
her. And Paula, too, was there, poor sobbing Paula — it was her 
first taste of real suffering. With gratitude Henriette learned 
that her brother was not dangerously wounded. The left arm 
was much shattered, but the surgeons pronounced the patient in 
no danger, if all excitement were avoided. He was evidently 
suffering mentally— that might lead to evil results. None knew 
the cause of the duel. Madame la comtesse had been closeted 
with the general, who could not enlighten her. She was almost 
4rantic, so she said, but it was a perfectly convenable anguish. She 
tore no hair, shed no tears, and yet, for her, she felt it much. 
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But her toilet was soignSe as ever, rouge and pearl-powder had 
done their duty towards her, and assured that no danger was 
apprehended, she said, 

"We must not too rigorously inquire into the cause of young 
men's quarrels ; it mi^ht not be prudent. Monsieur le general 
most kindly acted as his friend : we cannot sufficiently praise his 
unvarying attention to Henri." 

The poor mother looked ten years older in her grief. It had 
stricken her severely, and Paula wept like an infant. At length 
she tenderly said to Henriette, 

" Try, dearest, to rise, and lean on me ; poor Henri asks inces- 
santly for you." 

And the bewildered girl rose and tottered to his room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It will now be necessary to devote a few words to a description 
of le General de la Valerie. 

He was one of those men of demoniacal heart that sought and 
found delight in the baser passions of his nature alone. Possessed 
of an immense fortune, he entered the amy; there was room 
there and place to pursue his observations. Money he little cared 
for, as an end, and yet he worshipped it, as opening bo many 
prospects of vice to his view. Gambling had been a science with 
him ; no motive of pleasure urged him to the gaming table ; it 
was his deliberate resort, for where could he have found a wider 
field for his survey P On women he had ever looked with utter 
contempt ; he had little feeling or fancy for them. By him they 
were all classed as marketable commodities — "for sale. 

Unfortunately, his experience had supplied him with too much 
reason for this degrading estimate. For years he had been 
eagerly sought : courted by the noble and lovely alike for his rank 
and wealth. "Where others were coldly received, he was ever 
welcomed, and the youngest and fairest smiled on him. 

The first night ne beheld Henriette, there was something so 
pure, so seraphic in her appearance, that he — even he— felt as he 
never had felt before. He rose from the card-table, where he had 
seen her pass, saying to himself, ' 

" That is the only girl I ever saw whom I could call my wife, 
whom I could respect, should the mind correspond with the 
face." 

He was a physiognomist. Suspecting her to be Madame de 
Cressy'a niece, he made himself acquainted with the fact. The 
rest has been shown, except the motive of the general in seeking 
and attaching her brother to himself. La comtesse was very fond 
of a touch of sentiment, and a spice of sensibility in a woman : it 
made her appear interesting. She had expatiated on the bond of 
union between the twins, of their love for each other, of Hen* 
riette's devotion to Henri. On this the general built his plans 
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It was like seething a kid in its mother's milk. From the first 
day, he saw that Henriette looked coldly on him. He had ex- 
• pected it : he read it in her pure look. She was not one to whom 
personal aggrandizement could be tendered as a price. However, 
she might oe brought to sacrifice herself to preserve another. 

Her first refusal of the general's advances was too decided ta 
leave him any hope, except what might be created from the 
variable mind of a woman. He watched her keenly ; she cared 
for no one. He had failed in detecting her love for Edgar, even 
though still, the young heart's beatings at his approach made her 
tremble. 

" No, she cares for no one," was his thought : the less chance 
for him, since it seemed her dislike towards him was a positive 
feeling, not a reflection of the light from another. A more pressing 
motive induced him to precipitate his plans— the constant dread 
in which he existed, that from day to day her disengaged affec- 
tions might fix themselves on some one else. 

" I will secure her yet 1" he said, mentally, " and her weak 
brother shall be the bait." 

He dexterously made himself acquainted with the family 
affairs, through Henri and the comtesse. He was most careful in 
his interview with the latter, to avoid even a hint as to where* 
Henri's quarrel had taken place ; steadily denying ever having^ 
seen him touch a card or die. He feared she might release him 
from his embarrassments, though she had declared he should at 
once return to his father, if she ever heard of his gambling. 

Henri dismissed, all his designs would be irremediably frus- 
trated. Henriette unconsciously furthered his scheme by her 
silence towards every one, touching her brother having lost at 
play. Hugging himself upon his well-laid plans, we may imagine 
the general's great surprise and uneasiness at her exclamation, 

" Henri, Henri, I will and can save you yet P* 

And now we will accompany the two sisters to their brother'* 
room. 

Noiselessly they crept into that room or mental and bodilv 
suffering. Manette, the ever-wakeful in affection for those chil- 
dren, sat by his bedside, but spoke little, though the eye seldom 
quitted his face. 

The surgeon had ordered strict quiet, but who might bring that 
boon to the agitated mindP The restless eyes wandered round 
and round that room, counting every line and pattern on the 
paper, numbering every festoon in the hangings of his feverish 
bed ; then they would pause awhile on the door. When the door 
opened, and his second self and Paula entered, the eye lost its 
vacant stare, and the arm— the one he could raise 1 was stretched 
forth. 

They are on their knees beside him. # Henriette could not utter 
a word ; she was choking down the rising tears and sobs lest they 
should agitate him; but taking that hand in both of hers, the 
trembling lip covered it with kisses. Paula wept unrestrainedly, 
but he did not notice her ; his eye, his whole soul was fixed on 
her sister. 
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There was another witness to that scene : the door was ajar, 
and Ame"lie's cold, sinister face peeped in. 

"Don't fret, Henny," whispered ne, using the abbreviation he 
generally employed in addressing her in their lighter moments ; 

I shall soon be well ; it is an ugly smash, but the doctor has set 
it. I am in no pain, dear," and even while he spoke the brow 
contracted with a pang bevond his power to conceal. 

The shattered arm lay in its many bandages outside the bed- 
clothes, a dead weight. 

" Is it much hurt P" whispered Henriette at last of Manette. 

The other bowed her head. 

" Not broken, is it P" she uttered, scarcely audibly. 

Again Manette bent her head affirmatively. 

V In two places," whispered Paula, sobbing, " but—but they have 
cet it, and the doctor says" — here the poor little head dropped in 
anguish on the bed once more 

" Hush, darling !" said Manette, trymg to raise and soothe 
her, " you will flurry him. See how quiet she is, pauvre ange /" 
and she pointed to Henriette. . . 

It was true ; that girl, choking with emotion which impeded 
her utterance, was in outward seeming calm, but the lip quivered 
pale as death, and the trembling knees clung to the floor ; she 
would have fallen had she attempted to rise. 

Another figure glided into the room— his mother. "We have 
said that years seemed suddenly to have been added to her life. 
She shed not a tear; her face was very pale. She glided like a 
spectre into the apartment, and noiselessly as one, seated herself 
at the foot of the bed, gazing on Henri in mute terror: there was 
heartrending despair in her look. 

His mind was beginning to wander ; he had lost much blood, 
not alone from the arm, but from his side, which the ball had tra- 
versed. His strength had been sufficient to enable him to watch for 
Henriette's coming ; but now, the tension of that strain removed, 
his energy gave way. 

" Ma revanche /' he cried, holding up his arm as though he 
still held the dice; "ma revanclve! ten, twelve, fifteen hundred 
louis." And he laughed aloud. 

"Hush!" cried his sister, grasping his arm. She dreaded 
Paula's learning the truth ; whatever she herself might suffer, no 
additional sorrow must be cast upon her. She had not seen her 
mother enter. 

**He repeated this before you came," whispered Manette; 
4< what— oh, what can he meanP" 

" Hush !' again pleaded Henriette ; and she glanced at Paula. 

"Dishonoured! branded!" he muttered between his teeth, 
" but not a coward " he shouted, " for I defied him." 

" Henri, in mercy's name," cried his elder sister, struggling to 
her feet, and clasping her arms round his neck ; "be calm ; don't 
you know us P See how poor little Paula is weeping, and Manette. 
In mercy's name be calm." 

"Who are you?" he cried, pushing her back. "Go! I never 
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wish to see you again. Oh! Arsene," and his voice trembled; 
*' was it well or rightly done to lead me into their hands ?" 

Manette looked at the elder sister : there was a volume of mean- 
ing in that look. 

" Not Arsene, Henri, not any one but your own loving, true> 
sister. Do, dearest, be calm— I beg, I beseech you." 

" Hush !" cried Manette, going hastily to the door, and closing 
it, after first looking out. " Amelie," she whispered, pointing 
towards it. 

Exhausted by his emotion, Henri lay still as death on the pillow. 

" Paula," whispered her sister, " Paula, dearest." She looked 
up. " Go write a line to Edgar ; Manette will take it. Tell him 
to come, and quickly. I dare not leave him, and I have much to 
do. Besides Edgar ean advise me." 

" But my aunt," whispered Paula ; " she will not allow Edgar 
to come early ; Bastien would not admit him." 

" Go to her, darling, say I implored it— that Henri would like to> 
see him." Paula left the room. 

We will precede her to la comtesse's apartment. Cold as she 
was, the shock had been great to her. Above all she loved Henri ; 
but then, when assured by the general that the broken arm was a 
mere trifle, she felt delighted not to know it to be an obligation 
upon lier to feel and look miserable. He had hinted as delicately 
as possible, that the quarrel was about a woman, so of course 
delicacy dictated to her to notice the whole affair as little as 
might be. 

It was nearly the hour of dinner, and Amelie had just reported 
the scene in Henri's room, and the small chance existing of any one 
dressing or even thinking of dinner. 

" It is really scandalous," cried her mistress, " the manner in 
which I am treated ! Not the least respect shown me ; no regard 
for my wretched feelings ; no one to cheer me ! I am sure it is 
shameful." 

" Ah! madame la comtesse, the kindest hearts are always those 
that are the most imposed upon !" and Amelie sighed with well- 
assumed feeling. # 

" And do you mean to say, Amelie, that both my nieces and 
their foolish mother are in Monsieur Henri's roomP" 

" Yes, madame, and they have agitated him to such a degree, 
that, weak as he is from loss of blood, he has become quite light- 
headed, and says all sorts of strange things. He mistook made- 
moiselle for some person whom he called Arsene, and offered her 
fifteen hundred louis !/ 

" Gracious heavens !" exclaimed la comtesse, "he must be mad 
indeed ! and what a dreadful thing for my nieces to hear ! quite 
enough to corrupt their morals. But I will put a stop to this ; he 
shall nave a sick-nurse, and no one shall enter his chamber but—" 

Her hand was on the bell to summon her own attendant, when 
Paula rapped at the door. Arae*lie opened it, and felt not a little 
ashamed as her young mistress entered. Poor girl* her eyes were 
swollen with crying. 
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" Eh, mafai /" exclaimed her aunt, "what have you been about, 
child ? pray look at your eyes ; you are quite a fright ! M 

" Poor Henri/ 3 she said, almost sobbing as she mentioned his 
name, " is so ill, ma bonne tante" she said this coaxingly, " and 
would like to see Edgar." 

She hesitated ; Amelie east up her eyes behind her back, but in 
view of la comtesse. 

" May I— send — for — him— please P" It was as the prayer of a 
child. 

" Send for Monsieur Andriot ?" cried her aunt, drawing herself 
up ; " and why, pray, must I have my hotel filled with strangers? 
Have I not servants enough to attend on your brother?" 

" He does not require servants, more than he has, madame, but 
a friend—a brother." She spoke almost with dignity, checking her 
tears. " 

"Monsieur Andriot was not such a particular friend of my 
nephew's, when he was well, that he should desire his society now; 
it is an excuse to facilitate your interviews." 

"I never condescend to excuses," answered Paula; "I see 
Edgar without them ; but my poor brother would like to see him, 
I know. Pray let him come." Her voice sank to a gentle en- 
treaty ; her aunt was almost moved to grant her petition ; but 
catching a sinister smile on Amdlie's face, she became cold and stern. 

There is no worse tyranny than that which is exercised by a 
servant over a mistress. 

" I insist," replied la comtesse, haughtily, " that Monsieur 
Andriot, when he calls as usual, shall be received in the valon, and 
in no other apartment in my hotel ; and I also insist, mademoi- 
selle, on your remaining in your own room, or my salon, as yon 
ought to do, and not in monsieur mon neveu'* room. It is not 
correct, and I will not permit it." 

All Paula's pride, and she had not a little, was roused. 

" Madame," she replied, and the pale cheek flushed, and theeya 
lightened—" as regards Edgar,— my JiancS though he be— I Cannot 
do more than entreat ; but with respect to Henri, while my mother 
countenances my sjtting with him, you must pardon me, but I 
shall do so ! Poor Henri, my poor brother, to be left to a garde 
malade. I would sooner sit up with him night and day myself." 

La comtesse looked petrified. Paula, the mere child, to speak 
thus !— she was speechless. 

"Will mademoiselle dress for dinner P" asked Ame*lie, smiling. 

" I shall not change my dress to-day," she replied, coldly, " if, 
madame," she addressed her aunt, "will pardon my morning one; 
if not, I will remain in my own room, but I cannot dress." 

" As you please," returned her aunt, under her breath, in deep 
indignation. 

Paula merely answered, "I thank you, madame," and left the 
room, leaving her aunt in uncertainty as to whether she was to 
have their company or not, in the salon. 

" Go and find out, Amelie," she said, almost whimpering, " for 
it is wretched dining alone." 
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Ill 



Amelie departed. She had completely subjected the comtesse 
to her will by her cringing manner, and a continual fund of gossip. 
She was that worst devil— a domestic spy. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

La comtesse entered the salon with her usual hauteur; and, 
much as she was gratified at seeing her nieces there, even in their 
morning dresses, she would not suffer her pride to acknowledge it. 
She even felt not quite at ease about her harsh refusal to allow 
Edgar to visit Henri; but the same pride forbade her to withdraw 
her command. Her heart, though cold, was not really bad, but 
she was under the dominion of an insinuating fiend, who played 
on all her weakest points for her own purposes. 

Madame de Eouvray would not leave her son's apartment. The 
girls had come down, not from an inclination to do so, but from a 
feeling that it was due to their aunt. This was explained by Hen* 
riette. Paula, however, would have braved all—but then, despite 
her grief, she longed to see Edgar. It is indeed in sorrow we most 
cling to one we love. Henriette, strange to say, was desirous of 
an interview with the general; she thought he would probably 
come in that evening, and she wished to question him further 
touching her brother's losses at play. 

In this she was doomed to be disappointed. He merely called 
at the concierges, and sent up his card, with inquiries after Henri's 
health. He had become more tranquil before dinner, which enabled 
his sisters to leave him without uneasiness. 

Edgar was in a wretched state of mind when he was told of 
Henri's duel and its consequence. Paula herself had only known 
it on her return from Madame Lagrange's with her mother that 
morning. 

The evening passed sadly enough. La comtesse was dreadfully 
annoyed at the affair, for they had been engaged to a splendid en- 
tertainment that evening at Madame de Verneuil's, and it was 
impossible to go. Then Edgar saw how vain it would be to expect 
Paula to sit for her portrait, while her brother was so ill ; thus 
half his time with her was abridged. This was her aunt's consola- 
tion — they could not meet so often. 

" And I'm going in a week, Paula," whispered he, as he leaned 
over her frame, " out promise me you will have the likeness taken, 
and sent me." It needed little persuasion to gain that assurance. 

Madame la comtesse was evident annoyed by the non-appearance 
of her pet general ; especially as conversation between herself and 
Henriette was carried on in monosyllables. The latter was plunged 
deep in thought ; only from Henri could she hope to discover the 
amount of his losses, and with him alone could she consult about 
the plan she proposed for the liquidation of them. 

The general had his reasons for staying away. After the first 
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shock of surprise, he felt convinced that Henriette had either been 

E laying a part, or that she had mistaken her power of cancelling 
er brother's debt. Henri had been so candid with him as to his 
affairs, that the other was certain he had no means of his own of 
paying the debt. It was true, Henri had been perfectly plain- 
spoken relative to his father s allowance, and his refusal to increase 
it ; but he had never either dreamed of, or deemed it necessary to 
inform the general of the meagre legacy left by his godmother. 

" If I go to-niffht, it may seem too anxious, too friendly!" mused 
the general. " She may expect too much from my friendship, — I 
must be wary and distant : she shall come to me — she must !' In 
this assurance, however, he was wrong. 

The doctor returned in the evening. Henri was feverish, but 
not so excited as he had been during the day. 
Manette would not hear of a garde malade for her child. 
" What, a paid nurse," she cried, " and I here ? oh no !" and so 
she took her place at his bedside for the night. 

The next morning Henri was low and weak ; the fever had much 
abated, and left him more composed and thoughtful ; vet at times 
he was uneasy, and evidently suffering from a fearful depression 
of spirits. After breakfasting in her own room, la comtesse, fol- 
lowed by Amelie, came in state to inquire after her " dearnephew." 

Not even that woman's presence could quite check her emotion, 
when she beheld him ; he was so pale and altered, in a few hours. 
The meeting was one of kindness on both sides, for Henri really 
loved her, and wild and reckless himself, he did not feel the want 
of that genial warmth in her which another might have expe- 
rienced. 

" Would you like to see any one, monneveu T* she asked ; ce bon 
genSral will, I dare say, call m the course of the day." 

" No ! not him," he cried, hurriedly ; " I do not wish for any 
visitors — they irritate me." 

<s Is there no one else you would like to see, Henri P" asked his 
sister. 

" Oh, yes," he answered, " Edgar, I have seen little of him 
lately," and he sighed. 

" if you are unable to see the good, kind general," observed his 
aunt, coldly, " I am sure the soldatesque manners of Monsieur 
Andriot will not suit you ; I must prohibit it." 

Paula was about to reply ; Henriette withheld her. " Do not 
irritate her," she whispered. Henri was too weak to urge his will 
further. Madame le comtesse sailed away in all her dignity. The 
sick-room, even of one she loved, was an atmosphere she dreaded; 
it reminded her of death, when la Comtesse de Cressy, with all her 
wealth, and her escutcheons, would be as nought ! Paula, at her 
sister's instance, left, to write to her father, and relate the fact of 
Henri's duel as leniently as possible. 

La comtesse left home rather early on a round of visits. Hen- 
riette had succeeded in partially tranquillizing her mother's spirits, 
and having left her awhile in Manette's care, she gently crept into 
her brother's room. 
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She fotind him restless and perturbed ; his arm pained him 
much, and again, the mind was more ill at ease. He started when 
she entered, and looked alarmed. 

" Ah ! Henny," he said, in a faint voice, but evidently relieved 
at seeing who was his visitor; " I feared it was some — stranger," 
he added, hesitatingly. 

" Stranger, dear, who should come here?" 

" I donX know ; I thought " 

" You thought it was the general, did you not?" 

He did not reply, but looked down. 

" I want you, Henri, my own dear brother," and she seated her- 
self on the edge of the bed, and put her arm round his neck, " to 
tell me all ; there, don't look so sad ; believe me, I bring hope, or 
I would not probe your wound thus." 

" Hope P" he cried, gazing into her eyes, "What hope can there 
be ? What 4o you know P" 

" All, I think, dear: you have lost a large sum ; now tell me 
about it ?" 

"Who is your informant, Henny?" he cried, with afrown, 
earnestly looking at her ; " Is it the general ?" 

She hesitated a moment, then answered, " Yes." 

" Has that man ever proposed to you?" he asked ; "Answer me 
trulyP was it yesterday ?" 

• "He has proposed ;. but," she hastily added, seeing his frown, 
" before yesterday. Some days since." 

" Are you sure, Henny P" 

" Certain, oh, most certain." 

" I know you refused him ; you did ?" 

" Yes, Henri, at once." 

"Then," he said, thoughtfully, "I did him injustice— at least, I 
think so. 

" Why did he speak of my losses P" he again asked, suspiciously. 
" Oh, to — consult with me about them," she replied, with some 
hesitation. 

" Well, that was kind, at all events." 

She reserved it to some future day to undeceive him, fearful 
of exciting him too much. 

" And about those losses, Henri ; what are they P" 

" Oh, I cannot bear to think," he answered, in a hurried, wild 
manner ; " I know not what to do. It is more those than this." 
and he touched his arm, " that trouble me. I am ruined, Hen- 
riette, for they will brand me as a defaulter ; and how am I to 
take up my I O UP" 

"What is that, darling?" she asked, innocently. 

" Oh, well,— my bill for fifteen hundred louis." 

" Have you forgotten, Henri," and she looked almost smilingly 
in his face, "our little fortune, of which we have the entire 
control — that will more than pay it." 

He started and looked at her, while a deep blush covered his 
brow. 

"Thought?" he answered, "yes, I have thought of my share, 

H 
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but that will not pay it; and do you think I would take yours — 
your all, dear girl, to pay debts like these ?" 

" You have been seduced into play, my brother, and little as I 
know of those matters, I know you must in honour pay such 
debts." 

" But not with your money, Henriefcte ! !Nb," he continued, in- 
dignantly, "never! they may post me — brand me— do as they will 
— but not one sou of your money do they receive from me." 

"There, brother — there," she exclaimed, soothingly, "not 
another word; let us speak of something else. I will not offer 
mine again, but let me write for yours to my father. You can pay 
part ; that will ease your mind. Shall I P 

" That I will gladly do, ,; he cried. " Poor dear Henny, she always 
comes to comfort me. It will be a relief." And he sighed heavily 
as the weary head dropped on the pillow. 

" You cannot write a letter, so I will, and you can sign it. I will 
explain to my father. But— but what shall I sayP what excuse- 
can I make?" 

" Oh! none," he cried, with momentary impetuosity ; I owe no- 
explanation to him ; he has never consulted my happiness in any. 
way. Say I want it." 

. " You are wrong, Henri, to speak thus ; but I will not lecture 
you now. Tell me how all this occurred— how you came to fight? 
That was very wrong,— only think, dear, if you had killed any one, 
— what a dreadful thing!" 

" I almost wish I had," he muttered, between his teeth. 

" Hush ! my brother, hush ?" and she pressed her hand on his- 
mouth. 

"I scarcely know," he said, gently withdrawing it, "how it 
occurred. The fact is, I had lost more than I could afford to lose, 
three nights ago." 

" At that horrid place, Fras— " 

" Yes," he interrupted. " But it is an alluring place, Henriette : 
my aunt is wrong when she says all the worst go there ; those are 
her old-fashioned notions; the best society in Paris is there at 
night. Well, I returned the evening before last to retrieve those 
losses, if possible. I had given my note of hand for the amount, 
I lost more— more— and to the last man to whom I would owe an 
obligation for an hour's delay, in repayment. The general was at 
another table ; I had no ready money; and I was playing with the 
Comte de Breges, a man I detest. When I found myself so heavy 
a loser, I claimed my ' revanche* ' No/ he said, rising, ' Monsieur 
has already had it.' It only remained then for me to pay him. I 
could but tender him mv I O U for the sum, which galled me to 
the soul. I had been dining out, and drank somewhat too freely ; 
and something had been hinted about you to the general, which 
irritated me. I feared the influence of others over you, Henny; 
I like la Valerie as an acquaintance ; he is a most agreeable one ; 
but heaven forbid I should see you his wife— it would be sacrilege !'* 

"Amen to that prayer, Henri.'* 

He pressed her hand, and continued, — 
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" I was disposed to quarrel ; I said before, I detest de Breges." 

"Why? we do not hate without reason." 

" Oh, never mind , I cannot tell you why, but I hate him, and 
he returns my hatred with interest. When I offered the I O U, 
he took it scornfully, saying, as he did so,—" 

" ' When you want papillottes for your hair, Arsene, come to 
me ; this waste paper will do for them.' " 

" Arsene !" cried his sister, starting. " Who is Arsene P You 
called me that name yesterday, when your mind wandered." 

He turned crimson. 

" Did IP" he said, hastily. " I forgot ; I should not hare named 
her to you. I forgot myself; forget it too, Henny." He paused. 
" And— P" she asked with earnestness. 

" Oh I you may guess the rest," he hurriedly replied. " I flew 
at his throat and defied him. I think I should have strangled 
him, but for " 

He paused again, then added, — 

" La Valerie came up, and acted most kindly towards me. I 
was wrong to allow a suspicion of bad motives on his part to creep 
into my mind, for he at once sided with me. The meeting was 
arranged for yesterday at seven: ho tried hard to prevent it, but 
when it became inevitable, he took up the I O U on the table, and 
said: — 

" De Rouvray, as you go out to-morrow, it is best to settle this 
little affair. I will give the Comte de Breges my cheque, and you 
can afterwards arrange this with me." He did so, and it was a 
relief to me not to be for an instant in de Breges's debt." 

" Then the general holds this bondP" asked Henrietta, thought- 
fully. 

" Yes, until I can repay it." 

" All, Henri P Is he the only creditor ? Are these fifteen hun- 
dred louis all you owe?" 

" Yes, the fifteen hundred. Heaven knows where I shall get 
the five from— I much wish to pay the general." 

" Well, you can soon pay a part, so don't fret. And now I will 
write the letter, which you must sign. I must think of something 
to tell my father." 

She stooped, and fondly embracing her brother, left the room. 
> She had ascertained what Bhe had oeen so anxious to know, — 

namely, in whose possession the bond was. 



CHAPTEE XXHL 

As the Abbe* de Brissac descended the stairs, after leaving the 
party he had met at Madame Lagrange's, he fell into a deep 
reverie. He felt much and strangely interested in them alL He, 
the priest and man of discernment, saw too plainly that a more 
than ordinary sorrow preyed on Madame de Bouvray's mind. It 
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was not a mere curiosity on Lis part, but a wish, if possible, to 
alleviate those sorrows by raising the veil that covered them, and 
beneath which they rankled like an imperfectly healed wound, 
and while so doing, to speak comfort to one who was suffering. 
He looked in that mild and gentle face, and not one thought of 
sin, of a deeper dye than such as is common to frail human nature, 
entered into his contemplation. 

There was something, too, in Henriette's placid brow, which, if 
it spoke of peace now, told— or at least suggested— a tale of trials; 
yet what trials could have stricken one so fair and young? 

Of Paula, too, he thought; but presently he was tempted to ask 
in what relation Edgar, a cure's nephew, stood to these high-born 
girls P Again, Paula remembered him ! strange that not a word 
of recognition had passed ! and why? He had done no wrong in 
addressing her at the Mairie, nor she in replying ; yet she was 
silent in words ; but the look, how eloquent of memory ! There 
was a tacitly-asked secrecy. Wherefore? It was strange! her 
duplicity jarred on the upright feelings of the man; he felt grieved, 
too, at his participation in the deceit. In this maze of thought he 
descended into the street. 

The following day other duties prevented his revisiting Madame 
Lagrange. On the next, however, he had done so, and had learnt 
that Edgar was Paula's affianced husband; that her brother had 
been wounded in a duel, and that consequently their visits for 
a while had been suspended. 

The thought of the de Bouvray family pursued him, and when 
Madame la Comtesse de Cressy, on the afternoon of that day, 
.entered Madame de VerneuiTs salon, the first person she beheld 
was the abbe* de Brissac. There, he was aware they were well 
known. 

. A crowd of persons was assembled, and he found himself far 
less at ease and happy than in Madame Lagrange's garret. How- 
ever, he had a part to play — an end to gain; and when Madame 
de Cressy entered, he sought an opportunity of introducing the 
name of her relatives, and of inquiring about her nephew's state. 
Of the others he said little, beyond a hope that they were well. 

He was a man to succeed almost in any aim it was his purpose 
to accomplish. Before he took his departure, he had received a 
pressing invitation from la comtesse, to call and see her. " Though," 
she added, " we may. have our trifling differences of religious 
opinions, it would not prevent her, she trusted, from ranking 
amdng those she called mends, Monsieur TAbbe* de 8rissac." 

He bowed gracefully, and expressed the great pleasure he should 
feel in being permitted to cultivate the friendship offered. 

Nothing could exceed Madame de Cressy 's delight. It was a 
glittering star in the horizon of her salon, to rank him, the much 
sought after, among her guests. Had his heart been open, even 
to his own knowledge of it, in all the beauty of uprightness, he 
need have sought no excuse for a natural pleasure in agreeable 
• society ; but there was an unacknowledged thought and wish in 
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his soul, upon which some officious spirit cast a veil — perchance 
the better to betray him. 

Henriette had undertaken, to her a most painful task, that of 
writing, as she was doing, to her father. This had ever been a 
task of great difficulty. She felt how little her affection for him 
was regarded. 

How explain the desire to receive her little fortune, and 
Henri's ? Nevertheless, it must be done; so, as briefly as possible, 
she asked him to allow her to claim it. On a separate sheet, she 
sent Henry's signature, stating his accident, and inability to write 
himself. She could devise no excuse, but softened as much as 
possible the cause of his wound. 

Henriette concluded, " she hoped her dear father would forgive 
him, and both their requests for their money, which would be 
applied in a good cause." 

This she might conscientiously assert, since it would release 
Henri from a heavy obligation, and be the means, probably, of 
reclaiming him. The cause she sedulously avoided naming; nothing 
should make her divulge it; she had so much dread for Henri, if 
his gambling were known. La comtesse had also written, naming 
his duel, and stating it to have been about some woman. ; 

Soothed by his sister's assurance, of assistance, Henri became 
more calm, and with his tranquillity of mind all the feverish 
svmptoms began to abate. In the evening of that day, leaving 
him in the care of Manette, the sisters, as usual, took their places 
in the salon- Madame de Eouvray, though not yet recovered 
from the shock she had received, was more composed, and thus 
the hotel had almost recovered the state of quietude in which the 
reader found it when first we placed it before him. 

No one had suffered more keenly in her way, during the last 
few days, than la comtesse. Before the arrival of her nieces and 
nephew, (her sister-in-law reckoned for nothing,) she had been in 
the habit of passing almost every evening in some g;aiety ; this, 
however, she had partially relinquished, not deeming it correct to 
drag them out too much; and the quiet social chat of a few friends 
at home had been a variety in her life of pleasure. Solitude — 
even the solitude of an hour—was wretchedness to her, she 
required excitement and change: it was her existence. Everything 
wearies in it* turn the mere pleasure-seeker, and fades and palls 
on the sense where there is no mental resource. There are moments 
when the physical powers refuse to obey the will , it is then that 
the mere votary or fashion feels her real solitude. How fearfully 
must the knell of each departing year sound in the vacant breast 
which has laid up no treasure to dwell upon when youth shall 
have passed away, and with it pleasure and the power of enjov- 
ment ; when the eye, too dim to read, cannot turn within itself, 
and peruse the pleasant thoughts and soft memories garnered up 
there ! 

With a feeling of real satisfaction, she once again saw the 
young faces around her hearth. 
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Henriette was more talkative than usual: she seemed to wish to 
banish thought* a fearful dread was on her, of the result of her 
application to her father; she was reckoning the hours until he 
should receive her letter. 

Paula was deeply engaged in a conversation with Edgar. She, 
poor girl, was reckoning the while how soon that pleasure would 
only be a memory. 

They were thus respectively engaged when the general was 
announced, Henriette had felt so delighted that he had not come 
the previous evening. Then she had longed to see him, and mcraire 
about Henri's affairs ; now she knew all, and was free and inde- 
pendent of his assistance. 

He had remained away to further his own ends; for he thought 
she would seek him for information. Great was his surprise at 
her perfectly unconstrained manner; she seemed, too, in better 
spirits than usual. Even his perspicuity failed to perceive that a 
hidden and sedulously discouraged thought, contributed to the 
ease of her address. Be was fairly puzzled. 

" May I pay de Eouvray a visit P" asked he, at length. 

" I fear it may disturb him, being so late, Monsieur le general," 
she said. 

" Oh, nonsense," exclaimed la comtesse ; "I am sure Henri will 
be delighted to see monsieur. Frayringfor Bastien to show the way." 

"I am head nurse," Henriette replied, with an effort, and yet 
forcing herself to seem tranquil and smiling, " and cannot allow 
too much conversation with my patient. Come, maman, and she 
pressed her mother's arm, and looked significantly in her face; 
" we will show Monsieur le general the way." 

"Keally, mademoiselle, I cannot permit such a condescension 
on your part," he answered. 

" Surely you will allow your brother to see his friends alone P" 
exclaimed her aunt: "this is most unprecedented behaviour; 
Monsieur Andriot passed an hour with him this evening." 

" True, madame, ' and she smiled blandly, " but then, you know 
Henri and Edgar have known each other from youth, .and if my 
brother felt it an effort to converse, he would not hesitate in send- 
ing Edgar away. Now, he might feel g&nS with Monsieur le 
general; so, with your permission, maman and I will go and keep 
the sick gentleman ana the hale one in order." Her full eye met 
the general's ; he read her whole soul full of suspicion and defiance 
in it. A dark scowl came over his brow as he followed them, and 
swore in his heart to be revenged. 

Her aunt could not interfere more decidedly, since Henriette's 
mother accompanied her ; but she was much annoyed ; the more 
so that she saw there was something which, however, was incom- 
prehensible to her. 

Not a word in private could the general impart to Henri. 
Madame de Eouvray had previously been warned by her daughter, 
that they must not meet alone ; and so accustomed had she be- 
come to Henriette's gentle guidance, that without question or 
inquiry she did as the other bade her. 
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The general took his leave shortly after their return to the salon, 
and, on shaking hands with Henrietta, a courtesy she could not 
without observation avoid, he said, looking her full in the face, — 

"A revoir, Mademoiselle de Eouvray ; I thank you sincerely for 
jour kind attention this evening. I snail not soon forget it. Be 
kind enough to say a revoi/r also to your brother from me ; I 
omitted it when I was in his room." 

" I shall not fail, Monsieur le general." And though she said 
this calmly, she trembled at his tone and manner. 

" He certainly is a delightful man," said la comtesse, as he left 
the room ; " any one might feel proud of such a man's attentions." 

"Why, madameP" asked the literal and information-seeking 
Paula. 

" Why P because he has more cleverness and real wit than half 
a dozen pf your young men of the present day." 

" For my part," said Paula, " I think we are always much hap- 

Jrier when he's away ; for, if a word is said to displease him, he 
ooks daggers at once : daggers, did I say P no, a whole shop of 
blunt, jagged tools." 

Madame gave an " Ahem !" of dissatisfaction. She had given up 
scolding the incorrigible Paula. Edgar soon afterwards departed, 
and all adjourned to their rooms. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

The day following was one of great relief to more than one in 
that h6tel. The general did not make his appearance. Henri 
was rapidly improving, and little Paula, at his earnest request, 
accompanied by her mother and Edgar, of course, went to Madame 
Lagrange's. 

When her mother and Paula entered the salon on their return, 
they were not a little surprised to find, among a goodly number 
of visitors assembled, the Abbe de Brissac. He sat a little apart 
from the rest of the company, conversing with Henriette. 

" I may, then, hope to be presented to Monsieur votre frhre T* 
he said, after some previous conversation about him. " Authorized 
by Mademoiselle de Eouvray, I will venture to speak from the 
promptings of my conscience, against duelling. Sometimes the 
word of a stranger has more effect than that of a relative." 

" No one is a prophet in his own country," she replied, " and I 
fear that applies more particularly to families. We are too prone 
to believe that some sinister motive actuates those who are nearest 
to us, when advice is offered. I do not," she hastily added, "appljr 
this in my individual case, to Henri : he is all a brother should be." 

As she spoke, Paula entered ; her mother had gone to her own 
apartment. She was radiant in beauty, a rich colour was on her 
cheek, and her face was lighted up with smiles. 
. The abbe rose as she advanced towards where they sat. She 
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had not noticed them ; a sudden chill passed over her countenance. 
He placed a chair beside her sister, and with a bow more reserved 
than she had ever given any one, she seated herself. He rose soon 
after her arrival, and bowing his adieux, quitted the salon, but 
not without a request from la comtesse, to see him soon, that he 
might lecture her naughty nephew. 

Two days passed, and the general had not called. 

On the third daycame four letters to the hdtel from the Baron 
de Eouvray. To Henriette he wrote with brevity : 

" I cannot refuse what is your own ; still less do I demand why 
you require it. Had you ever evinced the duty or affection of a 
daughter towards me, I might have requested an explanation ; as 
it is, I send your money, feeling convinced that it will be applied 
to some improper purpose, which you are ashamed to own — some 
needless extravagance or expenditure." 

She durst not give Henri the one to himself ; it would inevitably 
speak of hers, so she did what, under no other circumstances, she 
would have done— she broke the seal. It was almost a copy of her 
own, mentioning her demand, and regarding, as an insult to him- 
self, the withdrawal of their money from a father's hands. 

She then sat down, and writing a letter to Edgar, briefly ex- 
plained as much as was necessary of the affair, imploring a secrecy, 
which she well knew would be rigidly observed, even to Paula ; 
begging him also, without delay, to change the bills for cash. This 
done, she sent Manette, her sole confidante in the affair, with 
the letter. Hitherto all had gone well with her ; Edgar was, un- 
seen by Paula, to give her the money that evening. 

" "When I see my father," she said to herself, " I will assure him 
it was not an unworthy purpose. When Henri is settled in some 
profession I will tell alL' 

Madame la comtesse sent for her, and in no measured terms 
upbraided her for her gross misconduct in withdrawing the sum 
from her father. And " where was the money to come from for 
her trousseau V 

" I must choose a husband first," she said, trying to smile, " my 
dear madame and pray do not you blame me too, for I meet with 
anger from all, and 1 do not think I deserve it. My father is most 
harsh in his supposition." 

" Why, what can he suppose, but that you have done this to 
annoy himP making vour orother, too, do the same thing." 

" IP" she exclaimed, "I?" then remembering herself, she added, 
" Some day, my dear aunt, you shall know all ; meanwhile, reserve 
some kindness in your mind, in your judgment of me, and pray 
do not speak of this to Henri for a day or two ; it would agitate 
him." All she required was time. 

"And not to Paula P" she said, coaxingly. "No, pray; not to 
Paula !" 

" You are a mystery, ma niece ; but, since you desire it, no." 
" Thank you, my dear madame, ma tante^and throwing her arms 
around her, and embracing her, she glided away, lighter at heart. 
Another scene awaited her with her mother ; not one of harsh- 
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ness or censure, but of prayers — only prayers. She would fain 
have toljl her all, but durst not. 

The evening: came, and la comtesse, no longer able to bear the 
confinement, had gone to a soiree, after bitterly complaining of 
the want of all consideration for her, on the part of her nieces, 
who refused to leave home till Henri should be better. 

When Henriette entered the salon, after paying a longvisit to 
him, she found her mother, sister, and Eagar there. They all 
seemed composed and happy. He took an opportunity of convey- 
ing into her hand a sealed letter. 

" Henriette," he whispered, "much as I regret the cause, you could 
not have acted otherwise than you have done. I sincerely hope 
it may prove a severe lesson to Henri. Poor fellow ! you are an 
angel, dear sister, and happy will be the man you love. But you 
look harassed, Henriette," he added, still holding her hand, which 
trembled in his, and gazing kindly in her face. " And why do 
you tremble so ; are you not well ?" 

" Yes, well, quite well," she answered mechanically, and her 
suffused eyes turned toward the ground. " These events have un- 
nerved me." 

" But you have been looking ill a long time, dear sister," and he 
fondly enclosed her hand in Doth of his ; I told Paula so ; you 
never look as you did the night we walked together beneath tho 
elms. Do you remember it ? ' 

She raised her eves to his. That one wild, agonized glance 
would have told all, had he not been blinded by his love for 
another. She uttered a few unintelligible words, and retired to 
her own room, there to commune with her heart. 

Shortly after her return to the salon, the general was announced. 
Though he inquired with much seeming interest after Henri, he 
did not even ask to see him, for which she felt delighted. 

Henriette took an opportunity of soliciting the favour of an 
early interview on the morrow. He started, and his eye was fixed 
inquiringly on hers. What could it mean P He was lost in con- 
jecture, for the truth never once flashed across his mind. He left 
the h6tel involved in a maze of doubt. To the evening succeeded 
the morning ; and alone, waiting him in that salon, sat Henriette. 
Her mother had again accompanied Paula to Madame Lagrange's. 

As the general entered, she rose to meet him. "Iam here at 
your desire," he said, taking her hand before she could withdraw 
it. "Iam now, as ever, at your command." 

" Monsieur de la Valerie, she replied seating herself; " pardon 
me the trouble I give you, but circumstances compel me to be my 
brother's agent. I believe you hold his bond for fifteen hundred 
louis. In that envelope," she tendered him one, " you will find 
that amount." 

He almost sprang from his chair; his face had suddenly 
become — not livid, it was always so, — but black and fearful to 
behold. 

" The bond paid !— and by youP" he cried drawing back. 
"You mistake, Monsieur le general; the bond is paid by my 
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brother. I am only his agent, as I before stated; he is unable 
himself to act in the business." ^ 

" But I cannot close this matter without seeing him, Mademoi- 
selle deRouvray." 

" He could but do as I am doing— release himself from a debt 
which, though still leaving him under great obligation to you for all 
your kindness in the transaction, has heavily oppressed him." 

Her words proved that she knew all of what he would fain have 
had her been in ignorance. To have declined to receive the money 
would have excited suspicions which he wished to allay, and he was 
without excuse for so doing. He therefore tore open the envelope, 
and the amount, in billets de banque, were disclosed to his view. 
With a strong effort he recovered his composure. 

"I see," he answered, "you are acquainted with the circum- 
stances of this unfortunate affair, which no one can deplore more 
than myself; it only remains for me to release Monsieur de 
Rouvray from this engagement." 

He took out his porUfeuille, and Henrietta's heart thrilled with 
joy, as she closed her hand upon the bond. 

" And now, mademoiselle, ' said the general, in his blandest 
voice, "Allow me — it is the first opportunity I have had of doing 
so— to offer my excuses for hasty words uttered when last we were 
alone. Let my deep, my sincere affection for you plead my 
pardon." 

"I have no wish. Monsieur le general, to remember the past; 
the present is too pleasing tome, in the release from debt and ob- 
ligation of my brother. All I have to ask, as a favour for the future, 
is, that no allusion be ever made to our former conversation, — it 
would be in vain." 

She rose from her chair. 

" And," he said, following her to the chimney where she stood, 
" is no hope permitted ? may no chance be given me to gain a step 
in your favour?" 

" I can hold out no hope, monsieur, not the slightest, I am calm, 
you see ; I have weighed all, and my resolve is unshaken. I could 
never love you." 

" I have to thank your candour once more, Mademoiselle de 
Rouvray ; it but remains for me to say adieu; no, a revoir" he 
said, correcting himself; " we shall, I trust, meet again." He. 
bowed low ; Henriette rang the bell ; the pwtiires opened and 
closed. 

"And Jam resolved," he said mentally, as they did so, and he 
descended the staircase. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" Ay d you promise mo never— never to play again/' said Henri's 
sister to him, once more insinuating into his hand the bond which 
he had twice indignantly flung from him. This time he retained 
it, and the bitter tears of contrition and self-reproach stood in his 
eyes. " Promise me too, Henri, above all, that this shall be a se- 
cret between us ; do not now breathe a word to anv one." 

He pressed her hand ; he could not speak ; had he attempted to 
do so, lie would have wept like a child. 

"And one more thing, dear brother. When we return to des 
Ormea, you will read with Monsieur Bruton, to oblige and please 
our father, who has so kindly, so promptly, and without a question, 
given up our money P" 

"Where is my father's letter?" he inquired, "you have not 
shown me that, Henriette." 

" Nevermind it, dear ; it is full of anxiety as to the use we mean 
to make of this sum, and some future day we will go together and 
present ourselves before him, and confessing all, own how the 
money was applied. He will forgive us— I know he will—fop 
though a little cross sometimes, he is a good father." 
"Oh! Henriette," said her brother, drawing her towards him, "you 
are my guardian angel in all things. I will cheerfully do what you 
desire; study — anything; and when I tell my father, he must, and 
will, I am sure, refund you your money, out of my future fortune." 

" There, Henri, there," she cried weeping on his neck,— but they 
were tears of gratitude to heaven, — " say no more about that. Get 
well , and oh, my dear brother, avoid the general, or he will be 
your ruin. You know not," and she shuddered, " how I dread 
that man ; he seems like some evil spirit to me." And her repent- 
ant brother promised all she desired, in one fond embrace, as her 
loving arms encircled him. 

The week passed away, and Edgar was gone — only to Lyons, it 
is true, but that was leagues and leagues from Paula. The parting 
r was bitter to all ; it was so uncertain when he could return, ana 
Paris was full of so many temptations. 

And he was gone. Paula sat upright in her sister's arms, lis- 
tening to each receding footstep as he departed ; she heard him 
even cross the yard below. The porie cochtre opened and closed 
heavily, as it shut him out, even from her hearing, and then she 
fell back in her sister's arms in violent hysterics. 

When a few days brought tranquillity to Paula's heart, her ab- 
sorbing idea was to have her portrait completed, that she might 
send it to him. 

La comtesse was all delight at the departure of the incubus. 
Henri was sufficiently recovered to pass a few hours in the evening 
au saton. Paula's buoyancy had almost returned, and Henriette 
was cheerful to outward seeming, save when the general came. 
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It is true, that was not often ; he did not seek a word in private 
with her brother, and he was most cordial to all— nothing more. 

"It is strange," exclaimed la comtesse, one day, as they were all 
seated round the fire, enjoying the pleasant light of the blazing 
logs as twilight crept on, " very strange that Monsieur l'abbe* has 
never called ; he promised to come ana lecture mon neveu lb," 

" We saw him to-day," answered Paula,"at Madame Lagrange's ; 
he said he had been much occupied, and, indeed, he looked care- 
worn and thin. I quite pitied, though I don't exactly like him." 

" And why not, pray P" 

" Why P I cannot explain why. His rigidity awes me, and 
when he fixes those large, dark eyes on me, I tremble — their ex- 
pression is so strange." And she looked thoughtfully into the fire. 

" I think he might find time to call here, as well as at your 
Madame Lagrange's," said her aunt, petulantly. 

" Judging him, I think, correctly," hazarded Madame de Bouv- 
ray, " I should sav he is a man rather to seek the lowly and 
Buffering than the rich." 

" Were you there, HenrietteP" asked her aunt. 

"No ; you remember I remained to write some notes for you." 

"True; I forgot." 

"We were before our usual time," continued Paula, "or we 
should not have seen him. Madame Lagrange said he had called 
there frequently lately, but very early. He assigned as a reason, 
that he did not wish to interrupt my sittings. I thought it very 
considerate of him." 

Madame de Rouvray sat in deep thought, her eyes fixed on the 
fire. 

" He thinks my miniature very like," remarked Paula ; " he 
looked at it a long time. What a pity he is a priest ! I am Bure 
he would have made an excellent artist , his observations were so i 
just : he pointed out several faults to Madame Lagrange." 

" Some visitor," said Henriette, as a step was heard in the ante- 1 
chamber. 

A movement of surprise tookplace among all, as the Abbe de 
Brissac was announced : when Henri was presented to him, 

" Monsieur l'abbe\" he said, laughing. ' I am told to prepare 
for a lecture from you. May I implore leniency for a while, till I ^ 
gain strength to meet it." 

" I should not lecture," the other replied, in his tone of proud 
humility; " I have no right to do so— I might presume to advise." 

" We were just speaking of you, Monsieur de Brissac," said la 
comtesse, "and wondering why you had not been to see us. I 
have a right to complain of you." 

" Allow much occupation to plead my excuse, madame, and, — 
I feared intruding." 

" Oh ! that fear really never should have found a moment's 

Slace in your mind ; it will ever be an honour to receive Monsieur 
e Brissac." 

He bowed low. ''But," he replied, " we eschew honours/' and 
lie smiled faintly. \ 
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"Well then, pleasure, will that doP" she returned, "and I am 
sure all here echo my words. My niece Paula is quite in ecstasy 
at your approbation of her portrait : she says you show the tact 
of an artist in all your criticisms. 

Paula turned crimson. The abbe* looked fixedly at her, and said, 

" The approval of anything by mademoiselle is indeed flattering 
to one so humble as myself." 

Henriette could not but think his words too meek for the occa- 
, sion ; there seemed an insincerity about them, and as though they 
sought to hide some other sentiment. 

Paula could not utter a word: this man always seemed to 
oppress her. 

The conversation now became general. Madame de Eouvray, 
it was observed, spoke more unrestrainedly with him on this oc- 
casion than with any other visitor. She was the very reverse of 
Paula, who sat silent and reserved. 

"Paula," said her aunt, at last, "what are you thinking of ? 
You were all life and gaiety before Monsieur de Brissac entered, 
and now you are pale and silent?" 

"I trust I have brought no atmosphere of sadness with me, 
mademoiselle P" he said, turning on her his deep, inquiring gaze. 

" No, indeed. I " She stopped. 

:t The truth is," laughed Henri, " Paula is love-sick,, and Mon- 
sieur de Brissac recalls Edgar to her mind, as she first met 
monsieur, when taken by him to Madame Lagrange's." 

There was a dead silence. Had something like this been said 
to le bon, homely, Pere Andriot, this would nave terminated in 
laughs and badinage. Before the cold, stern abbe, whose favourite 
doctrine was not in favour of marriage, except as a social neces- 
sity, it was as ill-timed as a speech in praise of a parent's virtues 
before a natural child. 

" How aghast you look !" continued Henri. " One would think 
I had said something terrible. You know, Pauline, I speak 

truth, for I found her to-day " and he addressed himself to 

the abbe, " with both her hands supporting her head, her elbows 
on the table, contemplating Edgar's picture ! and I declare there 
was a tear on the face of it." 

" Oh, Henri !" cried she, in a tone of deprecation. 
/ Monsieur de Brissac's eyes were fixed, as if by some magnetic 
influence, on her face; he looked stern, and paler than usual. 
Rising suddenly, he said, — 

" Permit me, Madame la comtesse, to make my adieux; I have 
forgotten a most pressing engagement. 

" I much regret it," she said, rising also, ' for we cannot count 
this as a visit. May we hope soon to see you again ?" 

" I will endeavour," he hurriedly answered. " But indeed you 
do me too much honour." 

He coldly bowed to all, and quitted the salon, 

" Really, mon neveu," said his aunt, " you should be less thought- 
less. You have driven away the abbe*." 

" Why,'* he asked innocently, " what have I saidP" 
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" Said ! why about love ; you know it is not a proper subject 
before him." 

" Oh hang him," answered he, "why doesn't he like to hear of 
it P he chose to be a priest. I have said a thousand worse things 
before Pere Andriot." 

"Pere Andriot, Henri," said Henriette, "is quite another 
person — the joys of the young he makes his own; whereas the 
Abbe* de Brissac avowedly dislikes even marriage." 

" Hang him ! again say I ; then why come among the young? 
does he think we are all anchorites P" 

" My son, my son!" cried his mother, in a tone of horror, "you 
forget of whom you speak : a saintly, good man !" 

" And one sought in the first society ! it is quite an honour, his 
visiting any one, especially Protestants," said la eomtesse. 

" I wish he would never come again !" sighed Paula ; " his pre- 
sence casts a eloom over everything." 

" When will your miniature be finished P" asked Henriette, in 
a whisper, of her sister. 

"To-morrow," answered Paula. "I shall be delighted, for 
more reasons than one." 

" Where can the general be?" cried la eomtesse, suddenly; 
"three or four days, and he has not been ;" she looked askance at 
Henriette. 

" He Bald he was going out of town," answered Henri. " I 
wish," he added, " I could go to Madame de Verneuil's with you 
all to night ; I shall be so dull alone." 

" I wul stay with you," cried both sisters at once. 

" Pardon me, meg nieces" answered their aunt, " but I cannot 
allow that ; you must accompany me . you have stayed at home 
enough." 

" I shall be with you, Henri," said his mother, gently. 

" Oh ! I forgot that," he replied, making a kind of grimace, as 
though not anticipating too much amusement; "thank you, 
maman." 

Bastien threw open the door, announcing dinner. All rose, 
and the conversation ended. 

The Abbe de Brissac hurriedly quitted Madame de Cressy's 
hotel, then slackening his pace, he moved forward in deep thought, 
and his cheek grew pale each moment, and his brow darkened. 
"Why should I care," he soliloquized, "if she marry? She is 
not ot my faith, and her remaining single would not add another 
devout child to our holy church. She has not thought enough to 
become a convert ; so there is little hope for her thus : religion 
has as yet made no impression on her heart— so let her marry !" 
And he walked on in silence, but the furrowed brow threw its 
thoughts to the surface. "Why did she never mention our 
meeting at Tours? And if that i'Ste is alluded to by her family, 
she grows pale : why is this ? It is a strange deceit, a strange 
concealment. Why, too, have I never openly spoken of it P Was 
it to meet her wishes ? if so, it was wrong. Deceit ever brings its 
own punishment. Why does Bhe occupy my thoughts thus? 
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"Why not her sister P she is good and amcere." Here lie paused 
again. "Paula," lie resumed, "Paula! 'tis a saintly name., a 
sweet name ; and oh, how fair the face ! A madonna's — those 
large dark eyes, so confiding and loving ; that pure, girlish look ! 
She is very fab? — very fair ; oh, would she had more thought of 
holier things than marriage ! And she wept over his miniature ! 
poor weak child of earth ! ' and the self-sustained man walked on. 

At ten o'clock Henriette descended to the salon, dressed for the 
soirSe. When she entered, a spectacle almost of terror met her 
eyes. There sat the general with her brother. 

"Ah! mademoiselle," he said, in a joyous tone, rising to meet 
her, " may I be permitted without an accusation of flattery to say 
how exquisitely lovely you look to-night P Bather pale, though ; 
yet you looked brilliant as you entered." 

It was true; she had turned pale. He, the tempter, the be* 
trayer, with Henri,— alone, too I She merely bowed coldly. 

' ' May I lead you to a seat ? No ? You see me all devotion to- 
night. The light of friendship has shed its balmy influence around 
me. I heard de Eouvray would be alone, so I have come to pass 
my evening with him." 

Every word told upon her heart, as he intended it to do. " How 
had he heard P then ne must have spies — but where?" Amelia 
flashed across her mind. Murmuring some excuse she hastily 
left the room. 

The general smiled in derision, and reseated himself. 

" She goes out but little now," he said, evidently resuming a 
conversation. "De Breges is with her constantly. At night, 
indeed, she always visits Srascati's." 

The door opened, and Henriette entered with her mother. 
The general placed his handkerchief before his mouth to conceal 
his laughter. His triumph was complete. His eye met hers, and 
it spoke volumes to her terror-stricken mind. 

"Don't leave them alone, maman dearest," she whispered. 
Alas ! what was that weak woman opposed a De la Valerie r 

" I suppose I must forgive your absence," said la comtesse, after 
a host of apologies on his part; " for it is very land to come and 
sit with my poor nephew.' 

And giving her three fingers in adieu, she departed with her 
nieces, one of them with a heart filled with forebodings of evil. 



CHAPTEKXXVI. 

"My dear Henriette," said her mother, as they were walking 
next morning towards Madame Lagrange's with Paula, rather later 

than usual, will you accompany me on Sunday to St. B P I 

am most anxious to hear Monsieur de Brissac preach." 

" Certainly," answered her daughter, "we will all go; wont you, 
Paula P" 
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" If you wish it, I will : but I would rather not. I cannot over- 
come a certain feeling of repugnance towards the Abbe\ However, 
we will go on Sunday ; let it be so 'settled, and without my aunt. 
Let us go quietly; he will not notice us : we can then form abetter 
estimate of his merits." 

" Just my thought," replied Henriette. " You say, maman, that 
the general did not remain late last night?" and she turned towards 
her mother . 

" No, my child, only about an hour." 

" And nothing particular was said P" 

" Not that I heard. I told you that your maid Amelie called 
me out of the room once, saying she wished to speak to me, and it 
was only to consult me about the trimming of your dresses for the 
opera this evening, a matter you know la comtesse herself gene- 
rally superintends. I told her so ; my taste might not agree with 
your aunt's. However, she seemed so anxious to please you, that 
I listened to all she had to say. I think she takes a great interest 
in you." 

Nothing more was said on the subject. 

They arrived at Madame Lagrange's, and found her in great 
consternation Paula's miniature had disappeared in a most myste- 
rious manner. She had been working at it early in the morning, 
hoping to have completed it that day. Having gone for a few 
moments into the small room adjoining her outer one, she fancied 
she heard a footstep, and asked, " Who's there P" 

No one replied, so she continued her occupation. On her return 
to the other apartment, the door leading to the staircase was ajar. 
She looked out : not a soul was visible, and, going to the table to 
continue her painting, the miniature was no longer there ! She 
had inquired of the concierge. No person, that she had observed, 
had passed. 

In vain they conjectured everything likely and unlikely. Paula's 
sanguine mind suggested to her that Edgar had unexpectedly re- 
turned, and was playing them a trick. 

" We must commence another, if Mademoiselle pleases," sighed 
the poor artist. It was a severe blow to her ; she had reckoned on 
the five louis she was to have been paid for it. None but those 
who have counted on a certain sum, on a certain day, can imagine 
what she felt. 

" I will willingly sit," answered Paula, taking off her bonnet ; 
" but it is very strange. I am much disappointed if Edgar has not 
really been here, ana taken it — he was so anxious to have it this 
week." 

With a trembling hand Madame Lagrange recommenced her 
"task, sighing as she did so. Scarcely had the first lines been 
traced, when a heavy foot was heard ^plodding up the stairs ; one 
knock at the door announced a visitor. Madame Lagrange 
hastened to open it. A porter stood there, the commissionaire — 
that class thoroughly appertaining to France. 

" A parcel for Madame Lagrange," he said, giving a small box, 
carefully enveloped and sealed. " Is it here P" 
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"Yes," she replied. "From whom?" 

"I don't know," he answered, turning to depart; "a monsieur 
in a large cloak gave it to me, and paid. 

"A monsieur?" she cried, still holding the unopened bor» 
" What can it be ? What was he like P" 

"Well— tall— no, not very tall; dark, I think; that is, as dark 
as ce demoiselle" and he pointed to the fair-haired Henrietta. 
" Indeed, I scarcely can say, for he came to the corner near the 
rue de Rivoli, as I was eating my breakfast. ' Take this directly,* 
he said; 'be sure it arrives safely; I shall know; and there are 
quarante sous for you/ ' Oui, mon bourgeois,* I said, 'and merciT 
Tiens" he added. " I was well paid ; and in my hurry to obey 
him, I scarcely noticed him ; for he came and was gone in an in- 
stant." And, touching his casquette, he plodded down stairs. 

It was a small box, about the size of the hand. Madame 
Lagrange tore it open, and started in amazement. It contained, 
five louis, the price of the miniature ; and on a scrap of paper the. 
word, "Restitution" A thousand things were conjectured: 
Paula would have that it was Edgar's doing. 

" You will see," she cried, tying on her bonnet. " Ma bonne 
madame, I cannot sit to-day. Forgive me ; I know he is in Paris.**' 
And she almost danced with joy. 

" I suppose we shall know some day," said Henriette ; " were-. 
Henri out, I should think it a plot of his : and if Edgar be not 
here, which I feel convinced is not the case, I shall suspect Henri's- 
participation in some trick." 

" A demain" said Paula, lightly tripping down stairs, followed by 
the others. 

Anxiously she watched all day, but no Edgar came. Henri so 
positively disclaimed anything relative to the matter, that all were* 
fain to acknowledge his complete ignorance of this mystery. 

" It is some unknown lover, Paula," he said. " I always tol<T 
you you must have a fairy lover, and he's come at last ; but I never 
thought he would spring up in the streets of Paris." 

" How can you laugh !" she answered, impatiently ; " I am so- 
disappointed : I thought Edgar had returned." 

" I dare say," he said, continuing his badinage, "you'll see soma 
handsome unknown with his eyes fixed upon you, at the Opera. 
Comique, this evening, and you'll return home forgetting Edgar/ 
and all beside — having noticed your miniature dangling from has 
neck by a blue ribbon, with a motto in gold letters on it, of 4 a la vie* 
a la mort /' I shall look for him." 

"YouP" cried Henriette; "are you going P" 

"Oh, yes: I look interesting with my arm in a filing. The> 
general says it will do me good. 

It was the first allusion to him that Henri had lately made. 

" Is he coming P" she asked. 

"Yes: it was he who sent my aunt the box, which he had 
some difficulty in obtaining. It is a grand night : some star going 
to descend and warble for our amusement. I long to go ; I shall 
feel like a child to-night; it is so long since I have been out." 

I 
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Henriette mused : uneasy thoughts had been engendered by his 
words. 

"When she entered her room to dress before dinner, she found, ' 
as usual, her toilette for the evening laid out on the bed. 

" This is the one I wore last week aux Italiens" she said, turning ' 
to Am61ie ; " where is the dress yon showed my mother last night, 
which you were trimming P" 

The woman looked down. "Oh!" she answered, hastily, 
" Madame la comtesse did not like it, and I thought mademoiselle 
looked so lovely in this blue, that I substituted it." 
^ Her mistress said no more,— -it confirmed all her previous suspi- 
cions. Few words passed, and she descended au salon, Amelie 
Went to the comtesse's apartments. When Eanchette had com- 
nleted her mistress's toilette, that lady dismissed her. 
' *' Madame la comtesse will, I hope, pardon her pauvre servante," 
said the former, when they were alone, " but she has been occupied 
in doing something she hopes will not offend her." 
: *' What is it, ma bonne Ame'lie P" asked that lady. 

" Why, you see, madame, I thought ce pauvre cher Monsieur 
Henri must dislike the room where ne has been so long confined, 
and knowing how much Madame la comtesse loves him, I thought 
she would not be angry at a little surprise I have arranged to 
please him. There are two pretty little rooms never occupied au 
rez de ckaussee, a sweet little salon, and chambre a, coucker. I 
have decorated them, and made them a perfect bijou de garcon ; 
and while madame is at the opera this evening, I will nave 
all Monsieur Henri's things moved there." 

She stopped, and looked timidly at her mistress. 
' " Amelie, you are a good, thoughtful creature, a real treasure. 
You have indeed pleased me ; everything to gratify my nephew 
must meet my approbation." 

" Then indeed I am rewarded," she answered, with her cold 
smile; "I thought madame would see with me, that it was more 
conyenable for Monsieur Henri to be away from his sister's obser- 
vation ; there he can receive his acquaintances, ce ckarmant Mon- 
sieur le general, without always being au salon ; young ladies 
&$nent gentlemen sometimes ; it is natural. And madame will 
say nothing about it, till monsieur is installed there? All shall 
be ready, and fires lighted, bv his return from the opera." 
•"Not a word," answered her delighted mistress; "I will take 
him there myself on my return." 

Their loge a VopSra was on the first tier. 

Shortly after their arrival, the general dropped in. He was in 
Brilliant spirits, which served to damp Henriette's in a fearful 
degree. She and Paula were seated side bv side in front, Henri 
next them, the general conversing apart with la comtesse. 
, " Good heavens !" cried Paula, grasping her sister's arm, and 
gazing wildly at a loge de parterre. 

" WhatP" asked the other, following her gaze. 

"How silly I am !" she replied, smiling; "he wouldn't be here." 

" Of whom are you speaking, Paula P 
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"Why/*— she hesitated, and whispered, "I reaUy thought I 
saw the abbess dark eyes peeping at us tinder the half-dosed 
curtain of that loge." 

" Oh, he wouldn't be here !" replied her sister. 

"Paula has found her fairy lover," laughed Henri, overhearinffthe 
first exclamation ; " has he the blue ribbon and miniature, Paula ?" 

" How foolish you are !" she said, hastily. 

" Where is this mysterious thief P" asked the general, advancing. 
Henri had related the affair of the miniature to him. 
* "Oh, Paula wont show us. Where is he, dearP" he asked, 
searching the lower loges with his lorgnette. It was his turn to 
start, and turn deathly pale. Henriette's eyes anxiously followed 
his. In a loge de parterre was a ladjr magnificently dressed— too 
much so for the occasion, and displaying herself in evident pride 
to the many eyes that were fixed upon her. She was a tall, dark, 
handsome woman; but with a bold, audacious look, which made 
Henriette almost turn away; beside her sat a fair young man, 
whose lorgnette was directed to their loge. 

Henri rose, apparently wrought up to frenzy, and hurriedly 
walked into the ante-room, where he threw himself on a couch. 
The general followed. His sister would hare given worlds to 
do the same, but durst not. Paula's glance was fascinated by 
the mysteriously-curtained logs de parterre, where she had fancied 
she saw the abbe. Her sister's ear was anxiously alive to the whis- 
pered conversation of Henri and the general. She could but 
catch the names— de Breges and Arsene ! Then the general said, 
*' Hush !" and their voices sank once more to a whisper. After 
some moments her brother returned to the front, and leaned 
against the side, near her aunt. He seemed unconscious of every 
one present, save the occupants of the loge. 

" I don't think Henri is well," whispered his agitated sister to 
her aunt. " Don't notice it ; but pray let us return." 

Madame la comtesse glanced in alarm at her nephew. He was 
leaning over her; her chair shook with the trembling of his 
agitated hands, which leant on it for support. 
' " Come, mes ni&ces" she said, rising, and now in real alarm, 
"let us go home. We have seen enough— I am tired !" 

"But, Madame la comtesse," said the general, advancing, " the 
opera is not more than half performed." 

" Oh, we can return another evening ;" and she drew on her 
shawl. 

The general came to the front, and fixed a long earnest gaze 
from beneath his beetle brows, on the loge below. Henri had 
again drawn back. Henriette's eyes never quitted the general, 
who slightly raised his eyebrows, and passed his handkerchief 
over his face — she felt it was a signal to some one. Then his 
glance fell on hers : he smiled ; his smile was radiant with triumph. 

" Has mademoiselle been amused ?" he said—" I hope so," and 
he drew back. 

Both sisters sighed: there was an oppression on their hearts and 
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on their minds, as they quitted the loge. Henri seemed bewil- 
dered : he rushed out alone. 

" Will you not offer Madame la comtesse your armP" asked the 
general: Henri mechanically did so. 

"Pauvre enfant, you tremble ; you are weak," she said, kindly. 

In the waitmg-room below stood the dark woman of the other 
loge, and her companion. Both looked at Henri, the gentleman 
in cold defiance, she with a smile ; and they passed before them. 

" The Comte de Breges' voiture /" shouted a valet depied. « 

" This is really charming," cried the general, (who had accom- 
panied them home, at their aunt's solicitation,) when she led the 
way to Henri's new apartment. " Indeed, Madame la comtesse, 
few young men have so good and thoughtful an aunt as yourself.** 

" I must not claim more than I deserve," she replied ; " the 
thought was not mine, only the pleasure of seeing it accomplished. 
I blush to acknowledge that the idea emanated from a treasure of 
a maid I possess — Amelie." 

The girls stood amazed : Paula did not well comprehend all — 
Henriette shuddered. She felt that there was some evil power at 
work to entrap or to betray her brother, whose subtle spells even, 
her strong and vigilant affection might be unable to destroy. 



CHAPTER XXVII, 

On the day following a gentleman called, and sending up his 
card, requested permission to see Mademoiselle de Eouvray, aa 
the bearer of a message from Lord Vesey. With no small surprise 
she descended to the salon to receive him. 

His mission was soon told. He came to present the young 
lady with a small spaniel, a model of that beautiful breed, com- 
monly called the King Charles's. She had often admired them, 
and this attention on his part, in recollection of her admiration, 
made her much his debtor in gratitude. . 

The letter accompanying it briefly stated, that his father's con- 
tinued illness detained him in England, but he trusted an improve, 
ment in his health would soon enable him to return to Paris. 
He concluded with the hope that sometimes when caressing 
" Gem," she would recall his late master to memory. 

"If Mademoiselle de Rouvray has any commands for Lord 
Vesey," said the bearer, "I shall be returning in a week, and will 
gladly charge myself with them." 

"I will trouble you with a letter of thanks," she answered. 
"Before the termination of that period, I will send it to your 
h6tel by my brother, who will personally thank you for the trouble 
you have so kindly taken." The visitor shortly afterwards took 
his leave. 

Henriette knew not well what to say to Henri respecting his 
change of apartments. To appear too anxious might awaken 
thoughts better suppressed. 
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• Some days passed, and they saw little of the general: whether 
he visited her t>rother often, she knew not. 

It was a relief to her when Sunday arrived, and she accom- 
panied her mother and sister to St. E . Even though it was 

not her own church, she felt that upon this occasion it would act 
as a sedative to her excited mind. 

Madame la comtesse troubled the Protestant church little; 
"the hours were too inconvenient;" so she said her prayers at 
home. 

Since Henri's illness, his sisters had been unable to attend 
divine worship, for their aunt would not permit them to go even 
to a church alone; and strange to say, their mother, who had been 
so zealous a Protestant when under Bruton's eye, now evidently 
avoided all mention of the church. 

Quite unostentatiously the three, accompanied by Manette, 

entered St. It at an early hour. Without the intervention of 

the general, as on the previous occasion, they obtained seats, 
though they were further from the pulpit. Madame de Eouvray 
sat wrapped in the profoundest attention; not a word of the abbe's 
escaped her. He had entered cold and rigid as ever. No one, 
judging by his manner, would have supposed the church to have 
been his choice ; there was no enthusiasm ; on the contrary, his 
ministration seemed as the performance of a stern duty. For some 
time they were unseen by him. Even on that generally immove- 
able face there was no mistaking the transitory passage of some 
emotion, when he at last recognised them. Was it pleasure P was 
it pain P Before they could ask themselves these questions, it was 
gone, and he stood before them a statue. 

. " Henriette," whispered her sister, " I am certain it was his 
face I saw at the opera. I never could mistake his eyes. I dare 
Hot look at him when he is speaking to me— now I can. I am 
sure it was he." 

"Possibly," answered Henriette, thoughtfully. "Why should 
he be immaculate, or free from a desire to hear fine music well 
executed P Of course he could not well go there openly." 

" How ill and care-worn the abbe* looked," said Paula, as they 
quitted the church. 

" I thought so too," answered her sister. " I am now sure that 
> man has some hidden grief; he is much altered since we first saw 
him." 

They had reached the Tuileries, when, about the centre of the 
gardens, a quick step fell on their ear. Though the walks were 
crowded, it arrested their attention, for it had the unmistakable 
sound of some one following them. Paula turned. The Abbe" de 
Brissac was beside them. 

"I am fortunate," he said, "in meeting friends in this crowd. I 
presume you have been enjoying this lovely day in a walk P" 

Henriette looked fixedly at him. 

" We have attended St. R— , Monsieur TabbeY* she replied. 

" Indeed P" was the rejoinder; but his countenance exhibited 
no surprise whatever. " I must, indeed, accuse myself of blind- 
ness in not seeing you there," 
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" And yon did not see us, Monsieur de BrissacP" asked Paula, 
venturing to look at him in evident incredulity. 

His eye was fixed upon her with an indefinable expression. 

"I did not," he answered, calmly; "which surprises me; I 
generally see every one. Where were you placed P" 

" Inconceivable !" thought both sisters. " Surely he saw us P 
Why then deny it P" 

Manette had drawn her mistress gently forward. Alter the first 
salutations, she walked on in deep silence. 

"You look pale, monsieur," said Henriette, to change the 
subject: she could not but feel convinced he had, for some motive* 
uttered an untruth. " Are you not well F" 

" Well P" he echoed, and his brow contracted, as though in 
pain. "Yes, I thank you; but I have been much occupied of 
late. To be much at home, and of course with little exercise, is no 
improver of the health. I am now, for the first time for days; 
going to see Madame Lagrange : this it is that has procured me 
the pleasure of overtaking you." 

" Have you not seen madame lately P* asked Paula; and, scarcely 
knowing why, she cast her eye on him. 

A shade of colour came over his cheek as he answered, his eyes 
bent on the ground, "Not since we last met there; it was your 
final sitting, I think, mademoiselle; I presume your miniature is 
completed?" 

" It was completed," answered Henriette, " all but the last few 
touches. When we went for that purpose, the day following the 
one you met my mother and sister there, the miniature baa dis» 
appeared in a most extraordinary manner." 

" Disappeared?" he cried, looking into Paula's face with that 
expression which always so startled her, " do you mean lost P" 

Paula related the circumstances, not forgetting the arrival of 
the porter with the " restitution" 

"I am inclined to think, with Mademoiselle Paula," he said, 
calmly, after listening to all their suppositions, " that her brother 
has in some manner mystified her. I have no doubt it will be 
found some day. You are not sitting for another, I presume P" 

" Yes, I am," she answered, " every day; for I am most anxious 
to send it to Monsieur Andriot." 

There was no mistaking his start this tune. He compressed 
his lips, and a dark scowl came over that handsome face. There 
was a dead silence for some moments. 

"We part here, mesdemoiselles," he said, stopping near the 
entrance from the quay to the gardens. " I have a previous call 
to make, and must see Madame Lagrange a little later." 

Madame de Bouvray stopped. As he wished her good morning* 
she seemed on the point of saying something, but paused, and 
merely bowed. Her daughters did the same, and they partecL 
If or some moments they walked on in silence. Half-way across 
the bridge to the Faubourg, Paula stopped to looked at a boat oa 
the water : her sister did the same. 

" Look !" cried the former, turning her head the way they had 
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is* 



passed; "there is that mysterious abbe* leaning over the parapet, 
as though he were watching us : I cannot understand that man.'' 
" There is something very strange of late in his manner," ob- 
served He nriette. " He moves— he sees we have recognised him." 
Once more Paula turned round, as they entered then* own street 
"Good gracious, Henriette!" she exclaimed, "there is that 
mysterious man following us like our shadow; I saw him at the 
extreme end of the street. When I turned, he drew back. It is 
very strange." 

" And this is not the way to the Rue Jacob," answered Hen- 
riette; "what can he mean P" 

" I think he is mad, Henny. Here we are, thank goodness ! 
Now he may wander where he pleases ; he really startles me." 

They entered the cmirt-yard. " teaman? said Henriette, " will 
you come with us to Henri's room? My aunt will scold us if we 
go alone." 

" Willingly," answered their mother; " Manette, go on and an- 
nounce us. u I 

** No, maman" cried Henriette; " let us all go together ; it looks 
too ceremonious to our dear Henri. Let not anything on our pari 
raise a more formidable barrier between us than others try to make." 

He could not from his rooms see them cross the yard, for they 
looked into the garden. As they walked on, the concierge was 
coming from the house to his loge. 

" Is Monsieur Henri at home P' asked Henriette. 

"No, mademoiselle," he answered, hesitating slightly; "I let 
him out an hour ago." 

" I think that is not true," whispered Paula : " let us go and seer* 

" Cepere Philippe is watching us," said Manette ; "how very 
curious those concierges are." 

Unheeding him, they turned round towards Henri's rooms. 

" Monsieur riy est pas, madame" cried the man* running after 
them. 

" Thank you,** answered Manette, " but Ins rooms are ; we are 
going there." They walked on. 

The key was on the inside of Henri's door. Just as they were 
on the point of rapping, the door, hastily and softly opened, ana 
Amelie stood before them. 

" del t* she exclaimed in terror ; then endeavouring to recover 
herself, said, " Ces dames, pardonnez-moi, m'ontfait peur /" - 

She tried to draw the door after her. 

" Stop !" cried Manette, putting her foot between it and the posfc 
u my mistress wishes to see her son." 

" But," said the other, hesitating, and addressing Madame de 
Eouvray, " Monsieur Henri is engaged, I think. Shall I announce 
madame P" 

" Allow us to pass, mademoiselle," said Henriette, coldly; "we 
Jrill announce ourselves ; and remember, for the future, your place 
is in our apartments, not my brother's." 1 

The soubrette held down her head, endeavouring to say some- 
thing about " Madame la eomtesse," and slunk up stairs. 
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. Henrietta opened the door ; there was a email ante-room before 

the salon, 

"Henri," she cried, "may we enter P maman, Paula, and IP" 
There was a movement as in confusion, in the next room, and a 
moment after the general stood at the entrance, with his cold smile. 
"Permit me, ladies." he said, "to act as valet, and announce yon." 
.And with a kind of mimic servility he commenced doing so. It 
was the first time, even Henriette admitted, that he had looked un- 
dignified ; the jest was unbecoming his years, and she felt that, 
like all he did, it had a motive— evidently he wished to delay their 
entrance. 

" His highness is willing to receive you," he said, at length, 
flinging open the door. 

Manette stayed in the ante-chamber ; the others entered. Henri 
looked flushed and excited. He advanced, however, and affection* 
utely saluted them all j more particularly Henriette. 

" So you have been to St. B P" he said " Did de Brissac 



"Yes," answered his mother. "It is something more than 
mortal, the power of that man, both in language and manner." 

" Is it not a pity, mademoiselle," said the general, addressing 
Paula, " that the abbe" should be a priest P" He fixed his eyes on 
Jier inquiringly. 

She changed colour at the strangeness of his manner. " I do 
not think so," she answered coldlv. 



"Do you know," he said, "tnat your immaculate priest likes 
gaiety well as others P" As he spoke, his eye wandered from 
one to the other of the girls. " He was in a loge de parterre, at 
the Opera Comique, the night we were there, with his curtains, 
however, well-drawn. A friend of mine coming suddenly from 
his loge, ran almost against him. True, his hat was slouched over 
his eyes, and the collar of his cloak well up ; but no one could 
mistake the Abbe" de Brissac, once having seen him." 

" Good heavens I" exclaimed Paula, earnestly, " then it was he, 
in a loge to the right-hand P" 

"Ah! mademoiselle saw him,"— -he accentuated every word — 
*yes, a box on the right hand." 

" Strange," said Henriette, " that he should go there, when he 
professes so much distaste for all pleasure. Besides, it is unbe- 
coming his calling." 

" I cannot believe but that there is some error — some mistaken 
identity," remarked Madame de Eouvray. 

"Oh, impossible," answered the general. " My friend knows 
Jam well, and was on the point of shaking hands with him, when 
the other drew back and closed the door." 
" Why such mystery P" asked Henriette. 
Paula was perfectly silent. 

"Why, great causes produce startling effects, acts and deeds," 
8aid the general. " Man is a weak animal— man, I say, Mademoi- 
selle de Eouvray. You know no human weakness, (he bowed,) no 
vacillation. But those who think themselves the strongest, some* 
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times bow to fate or circumstances. Suppose some day the Abbe* 
de Brissac— what is the quotation P am 1 correct P 

• Lost e'en Heaven for a woman's love r 

or risked, or something of the sort, — the meaning is the same." 

"Merciful heavens!' cried Paula, starting with an energy un- 
usual to her, "it would be a fearful sin, to break such vows 
as his." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed the general, "who speaks of broken 
vowsP I speak of an uncontrollable feeling. Vigils, and fasts, 
seclusion and a monastic life, well persevered in, would be a due 
atonement for the pursuit of a happy dream. I am sure I never 
saw a man look more as if he had commenced the first, he is scarcely 
recognisable lately." 

" He looks very ill, certainly," said Henriette ; " Paula and I 
were saying so." ^ 

So engaged had they been in conversation that Henri's absence 
was unnoticed: he had entered the bedroom. 

" Henri !" cried his elder sister, suddenly rising and pushing the 
door, "where are youP" 

There was a glass over the chimney-piece facing the door; aa 
she pushed it, another hand than his reclosed it, but not before 
she had seen the shadow of a tall woman's figure in the opposite 
glass. 

She turned sick at heart, and then recollected the concidrge 
trying to stop them — Amelie too, and the general's foolery as they 
entered. 

" Mademoiselle is faint," he said, with a peculiar smile, yet 
affecting great concern; "pray take a little water," He offered 
her a glass from a side table. 

" What is the matter, my child ?" exclaimed her mother, taking 
her hand, anxiously. 

"Dearest Henriette," cried Paula, pillowing her head on hejr 
bosom, as she stood over her. 

" It is past," whispered Henriette, with quivering lips. " The 
room is warm, let us go !" She rose. Henri came from the inner 
chamber ; he looked confused and annoyed. 

" Forgive me," he said, " but I am not very well, maman ; my 
arm aches, too : it is the cold, I suppose. Henriette!" he exclaimed, 
anxiously, rushing towards her, " What's the matterP— are you not 
wellP" 

• She tried to speak, and burst into tears. 

" Mademoiselle is nervous," said the general. " The room is 
warm ; I think she would be better in the air." 
' " Don't cry, darling," Baid her brother, fondly kissing her ; and 
taking a handkerchief from the table, he wiped her eyes. " There, 
Henny, my own Henny, don't cry ; you*re not well, dearest. Go 
with little Paula; I'll come up stairs in a few moments. Go." 
And he led her to the outer door, where Manette was, who flew to 
herfillette ckerie in terror. As they quitted the room, Henriette 
heard her brother breathe a deep, heavy sigh, and he slowly re- 
turned to his salon, and the company there. 
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CHAPTEE XXV JUL 

Madame de Rouvbay and her faithful attendant proceeded 
to her apartment, and the two ladies were left alone in Henrietta's 
room. 

" Sit down, Paula," said the latter, "and let ns have some con- 
versation. I have much to say; there are many things I have 
withheld from you which I feared to tell." 

And the two sat down on the couch, their arms about each 
other, whilst Henriette told all her forebodings about their brother. 

" Oh, would to heaven !" cried Paula, " that we were again, at 
des Ormes; for what protection have we here? My aunt sees 
nothing, will listen to nothing." 

" If you were to write, darling, to our father, and beg him to 
let us return P" 

" I have asked my father to take us home," said her sister. 

"You, Paula! and whenP" she inquired in surprise. 

" Oh, days since. But he refuses ; neither will he come here 
yet: he pleads occupation, and says my motives for the desire are 
absurd. 

* "What motives did you assign P" 

"I scarcely know. I said we were unhappy here. I am — I 
feel so." And she sighed—even she, the once thoughtless Paula, 
was growing saddened. 

" Write again, dear sister ; my doing so would not avail You 
mav do much." 

I will try, Henny ; but I know it will be useless. I see they 
wish to break off my engagement with Edgar/' 

At that moment Amelie entered the room. 

" Madame la comtesse," she said, " begs the young ladies will 
come down to the salon. Monsieur Henri and the general are 
there," 

" Both P" asked Henriette. " Say," she added, rising, "we will 
be there in a few moments." 
Amelie turned to obey. 

"Ah, mtchant animal r she exclaimed, catching up little Gem* 
who was playing on the carpet ; " see how you nave torn made- 
moiselle's nandsome handkerchief" 

Henriette received it from her hand, and taking up the animal, 
began to caress it. 

Ame*lie quitted the room. 

" That must be maman's handkerchief" suggested Paula; "for 
here is yours. I had it in my hand— you dropped it in Henri's 
room." 9 

Henriette mechanically turned to the name marked in the 
corner. She started, and. dropping it on her knee, sat gazing at 
it almost in terror. 

Her worst suspicions were confirmed. In the corner was env- 
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broidered a name— the one aha had upon several occasions heard 
of late, "Arsene!" 

" Look/' she exclaimed, pointing to it. " Look, Paula ; I must 
have taken this from Henri's table." 

" Then it was that woman you saw in his room I" cried her 
sister, looking aghast. 

"Thank Heaven, Amelie did not see it! Armed with this, I 
will speak fearlessly to him. My poor Henri !" 

And concealing the proof of his visitor in her pocket, they 
descended to the salon. 

" Enfinr exclaimed their aunt. "Well, tne* nieces t we see/ 
little of you now! Good gracious, children, how ill you both 
look ! fieally you shall go no more to those morning pivyers ; 
you are becoming divotes like your mother; it is unsuitable to 
your age." 

" Pray, Madame la comtesse," exclaimed the general, who was 
present, "do not check so delightful an impulse in youth as devo- 
tion;" he spoke sarcastically, — "it is quite refreshing; such 
perfect freedom, too, from all prejudice, to experience such plea^ 
sure in the divine guidance of the professor of another, and, as is 
generally supposed, inimical faith/ 

"General de la Valerie," said Henriette, coldly, "we went t© 
oblige my mother, who had never heard the abbe" preach. Pardon 
me, she added, correcting herself, and addressing her aunt, " it is 
to you, madame, we should reply." 

The general would not notice the sarcasm. "Of course you 
went at the desire of Madame de Rouvray," he replied, smiling* 
" And the greater merit is due to so much self-mortification, for 
you could not but feel it an unpleasant duty. Am I not correct, 
mademoiselle ?" and he looked at Paula. 

" General," said Henri, "my sisters cannot do wrong in my 
mother's society. If she wished it, they were perfectly right in 



" Thank you, Henri," they both exclaimed. 
*' Nay, you take my meaning wrongly," said the general. " I 
admire the taste of all who seek counsel from Monsieur de Brissac* 
He is a saintly man— immaculate—above the suspicion of wrong.? 
There was sarcasm in his tone. "And zealous, too," he added; 
" for after he has preached in his church, he expounds in private 
arprh, during a pleasant walk across the Tuileries gardens. ' 
Both Btarted— how could he know of that P 
" You are surprised," ho said ; " I will, however, not alarm you 
by the suspicion of being an evil spirit across your path; I am 
bad enough without that, am I not, Mademoiselle de Eouvray? 
No ; the case is simply this ; a friend of mine passing through the 
gardens saw you and mentioned it to me." 

They both thought of the tall, dark figure in Henri's room— nor 
were they wrong, 

" This is very strange," said la comtesse, angrily, " that I am 
ever the last to be told occurrences." 
" Madame," answered Henriette, "we have not seen you since 
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our meeting Monsieur de Brissac, for it only took place thia 
morning." 

" And still stranger," her aunt added, " that I, who condescended 
to invite Monsieur l'abb6 to my house, am slighted by him. Yet 
he is ever meeting you all, either at Madame Lagrange's or some- 
where. By the way," she said, changing her tone, as the idea 
flashed across her mind* " has Paula's miniature been found P or 
the mysterious thief P" 

Paula coloured deeply; Henriette felt vexed, she scarcely knew 
why, at the subject being named before the general. 

"What is that— may I inquire P" he exclaimed, evidently 
interested. 

La comtesse related all the circumstances. 

When she had finished, he rose with a strange significant laugh. 
Tiens, tiens, tiens" he cried, walking towards the window, " I 
had forgotten that circumstance: the plot thickens." 
. " What can you mean, general ?" asked la comtesse. 

" I was addressing my own thoughts," he replied, returning. 
" Pardon me, it was a whisper, and therefore rude in company. X 
have odd thoughts sometimes, mademoiselle," he added, looking 
full at Paula as he seated himself beside her. She was stooping 
over Gem, caressing him as he lay on her lap. 

"A pretty little dog," he continued: "my Lord Vesey's sou- 
venir, I hearP A very pretty little dog!" and he caressed it 
smilingly. 

"You are in a strangely gay mood, general," said Henri, 
gravely ; " I cannot comprehend you." 

" Does he know himself P" laughed la comtesse, " You very 
amusing man !" 

"Am IP" he asked. "Well, it delights me that Borne one 



Paula's hand before she could withdraw it; " I am a necromancer; 
let me tell your fortune, mademoiselle." 
She tried to withdraw it. 

" Don't be childish, Paula," said her aunt. " Pray humour our 
delightful friend. I am sure, but for him, we should be wretched; 
you all look as though some evil had befallen you." 

Paula unwillingly permitted her hand to remain in his. 

"Ah!" he cried, after earnestly gazing at it, "what a lovely 
hand ! Could I but tell all I see ! This is witchery— enchants 
ment! You will be the wonder and envy of all Paris!" and 
placing Paula's hand gently on Gem's silken curls, he turned to 
Henriette. " May I read Mademoiselle de Bouvray's P" 

"I thank you, Monsieur le general," and she drew back: "I 
think I know mine." 

" Keally, Henriette " began her aunt* 

" Nay," he said, interrupting her, " don't control mademoiselle. 
I will read it in her eyes," and he gazed on her with a peculiar 
look. " You will love— that is, you will marry— where you think 
you hate. Don't frown, pray ; it obscures the book in which I am 
reading : you will marry, willingly, and soon." 




Allow me," and he took 
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- "I would sooner see Henriette dead than marry where she did 
not love, and could not be happy," cried Henri, impetuously, 
rising and leaning against the chimney. The general looked on 
Irim with a cold, strange smile. 

" Take care," he said, pointing to the mantelpiece, "you will 
throw down that vase with your splintered arm, which is power- 
less to catch anything it may displace. There !" he cried, as the 
goblet fell to the ground, ana broke into a dozen^pieces, " stronger 
things than that may be shattered in a moment, — resolutions, 
for instance." And he stooped to pick up the pieces. 

"How very careless, Henri," exclaimed madame; "it was a 
favourite vase of mine." 

" Pray don't be angry with him," cried his sisters ; "it was his 
broken arm occasioned it." 

" I'll buy you another pet one," said the culprit, " and you shall 
call it Henri's cup. We will fill it to the brim, and drink success 
to all our hopes and wishes, girls," and he turned, smiling as of 
old, to his sisters. 

"Do not fill it to overflowing, either in joy or sorrow," observed 
the general; "one, they say, palls — the other kills." 

"Keally, general, you do say dreadful things," shivered the 
comtesse. "Pray do not talk of killing; it makes one quite 
gloomy,— and of a Sunday, too !" 

Dinner was announced. Madame de Eouvray had begged to 
remain in her room, on the plea of a headache ; and the general 
was an invited guest* 



CHAPTEE XXDL 

At dinner the general once more led the conversation towards 
the subject of Paula's stolen miniature. He pursued it adroitly; 
evincing, nevertheless, a deep interest in the subject. From the 
sisters, however, he gained no further information. His object 
appeared to be, the discovery of where the porter who brought 
the five louis had said he stood, waiting employment. Both were 
resolved, by a private understanding between them, not to gratify 
him ; their aunt did not know, and Henri, too, was ignorant of 
particulars. At last he dropped the subject, though it seemed for 
some moments to plunge him into reflection. 

"What could he want to know about the porter for P" asked 
Henriette of her sister, as they entered the salon from dinner. 

" I cannot imagine : I am sure he had some motive ;" and 
Paula looked thoughtful. " That man does nothing without an 
object in view." 

That evening, when all were assembled au salon, passed more 
agreeably than was usually the case when the general became a 
guest. He had abandoned his caustic mood, anawas, as he really 
could be when it pleased him, a most entertaining companion. 
He was in unusually high spirits, which, however, failed to impart 
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their gaiety to Henri, who sat almost silent, unless when addressed 
by his aunt and sisters. a 

" I suppose, Mademoiselle Paula sits for her. miniature to-mor- 
row P" asCed the general, rising to take leave. 

"I am sure I wish it were finished," said her aunt, pettishly; 
" I am tired of hearing of it. It will be some atrocity when com* 
pleted, I dare say." 

"It is to be hoped," he laughed, "that no vile thief will rob 
Monsieur Andriot of this. However, if he do not carry off the 
original too, there can be nothing said: mademoiselle is quite 
handsome enough to drive all Pans mad, and make men commit 
greater crimes than the harmless theft of a miniature. If he be 
a Catholic, it is sincerely to be hoped that he may make his con-, 
fession of the sin to Monsieur rAbbe* de Brissac ; tor there he will 
meet no leniency for a dereliction of virtue;" he smiled in a 
peculiar manner. "But," he added, "after all, the man was 
honest, and that may weigh with the saint homme ; for there was 
' restitution! I should like to see the writing ; I am a connoisseur 
in caligraphy. When I see de Brissac, I shall ask him what 
penance he would award." 

' " Oh, pray don't mention it to him !" cried Paula, anxiously. 

"EhP and why not to himP" he asked, smiling and raising his 
brows. She was silent. 

' " Oh !" answered the comtesse, " surelv, general, it is not fit 
that such subjects should be discussed before him." 

"Ay," said Henri; "I got lectured the other day for saying 
before the abbe\ that Paula was in love." 

" Figurez-vous, general," replied la comtesse; "so strange a 
thing to say to a priest ! Of course he instantly quitted the house !" 

" Of course !" laughed he. " Je wCy attendais" And bowing to 
all, unaccompanied by them, he quitted the salon. 

The others immediately retired ; but before doing so, Henriette 
whispered her brother, "I must see you alone to-morrow; come 
up to breakfast ; you have not done so lately." 

He pressed her hand, and they separated. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

On the following morning Henriette had an interview with her 
brother. He was thunderstruck when she produced the handker- 
chief, and told him of her having seen the figure of a woman in 
the mirror of his room. At first he became indignant at what he 
termed "her prying and interference ;" but soon a better feeling 
came over him, and he pressed her hand earnestly and affection- 
ately, and promised for the future that he would do nothing to 
grieve her. But no words of hers could chase a look of anxiety 
from his countenance. 

. " I cannot avoid the general," he said, " he is my aunt's friend : 
what would you have me do?" 
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. " Why not seek the society of others of your own age? There 
are persons I have seen here occasionally, far more suitable." 

"Yes, perhaps so; but I hare linked myself with la Valerie, 
and he does not like young men. He avoids them." 

" Then why seek you, Henri?" 

" Oh, I feel flattered by that. He says he looks upon me as if 
I were a relative; and truth to say, Henriette, I am under some 
obligations to him." 

" Money P You know, dear brother, I have still five hundred 
louis of that money left." He smiled in a strangely sad manner. 

"Five hundred!" he ejaculated. "That would not—; but 
there, Henny," he added, hastily, "let us change the subject- 
where are you going this morning P" 

" To Madame Lagrange's, Rue Jacob, No. 10," she said, absently. 
" But do, dear, confide in me. Surely you do not owe more than 
five hundred louis ? pray take thenu" 

"No, dearest; mdeed I do not require them. There, do not 
worry ; I am not in debt ; there may be other obligations — it will 
be. all right some day, I dare say— there, go and dress." Kissing 
her affectionately, he quitted the apartment. 
; Without much difilculty she persuaded her mother to accom- 
pany them to Madame Lagrange's. 

Henri had entered his room, and was sitting gloomily by the 
fire in deep thought, about an hour after the departure of his 
sisters, when he heard a tap at the door. 

" Come in !" and the general entered. 

Henri bit his Hp. After the usual salutations he sat down. 
"Well, de Eouvray," he cried, "you seem in a brown study; 
has anything annoyed youP" 

" No, not particularly," he replied, with seeming carelessness. - 

"Some love quarrel with Arsene? JEhP" 

" Oh, don't name her," he exclaimed, pushing back his chair, 
impatiently. " See," and he drew a handkerchief from his breast, 
"what Henriette took up in mistake yesterday in my room; 
And she saw her, in the mirror." He pointed to the inner apart- 
inent. 

" Whew !" whistled the other ; " that's awkward. But why da 
young ladies come to their brother's rooms, unannounced?" 

"Oh, you know, my mother being English, we have been 
brought up with more liberty than is usual here." he replied. 

" True, said the general, " they manage these things better in 
Prance." 

" Pardon me ; I think there should be no barriers placed 
between the love of a brother and sister. Such a love is the 
purest of all." 

The other was silent. Henri took the handkerchief off the 
ground, where it had fallen ; looked at it for a moment, and then 
tossed it into the fire. 

" It is a pity you did that," said the general: " why not have 
restored it to Arsene P" 

"Because," answered the other, "it has been one night in 
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Henriette's possession. Do you think, after that, it should be pa- 
raded in that den of pollution, Frascati's ?" 

His companion looked at him for an instant, with an expression 
which his face might have worn forty years before. Even he 
could recognise, if not feel, the sentiment of that speech. 

" Bah !" he said to himself, in answer to his own thoughts, "I 
shall make her a good, loving husband ; the end sanctifies the 
means." He continued aloud— "Apropos, I've seen Arsene to- 
day ; she says you must be there this evening." 

" I intend it," answered Henri. " I must, indeed : and I must 
endeavour to retrieve my heavy losses. I owe that fellow, Pr&- 
voyal, upwards of a thousand louis ! I, who promised poor Henny 
never to touch a card again ! It was that cursed night at Arsene's 
rooms !" 

" Oh, I was forgetting," exclaimed the general, in a different 
tone, and changing the subject; " where are your sisters this morn- 
ing ? At Madame Lagrange's, are they not ?" 

" I believe so," replied he, with the tongs in his hand, raking 
the embers over the blackened mass of batiste, in deep thought. 

" Do you know the number and street P" asked the general. 

" No — that is, yes. Let me see, Rue Jacob ; I know Henny did 
mention the number. I think you wished to know— number ten, 
I believe. But why do you askP" 

" Put on your palet6t, and let us go. I have an admission to 
•see some exquisite Brazilian plants and flowers at the private serve 
of the palace, and your attention in calling to escort them home, 
will gratify them. Let us be off at once." 

Henri moved his hand towards the bell. 

"Never mind calling your man; there, I'll help you on with 

Sour coat. Come, my carriage is in the yard ; but the ladies will 
ke a walk there, I dare say.' And hurrying him away, they drove 
to the Rue J acob. 

Paula was sitting listlessly— not as she had once sat for her like- 
ness ; and Henriette was endeavouring to amuse her mother, when 
they heard steps ascending the stairs. 

" It is most probably Monsieur Tabbe*," said Madame Lagrange, 
rising ; " excuse me, mademoiselle." 

The name produced an effect on all. Madame de Rouvray 
looked anxiously towards the door; Henriette's glance followed 
hers ; no one noticed Paula, who had become pale and agitated. 

" There are two persons," cried Henriette, as a rap was heard 
at the door. Madame Lagrange opened it, and the general and 
Henri presented themselves. A quick glance passed between the 
sisters. 

"My brother; General de la Valerie," said Henriette, intro- 
ducing them. 

"We have come to see this miraculous portrait," Henri exclaimed. 

"Pardon me," answered the general; "we have come to run 
away with these ladies :" and, seating himself, he offered the ticket 
for the flower-show. 

The sisters hastened to put on their bonnets, both equally 
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anxious to get him out of Madame Lagrange's apartment ; but he 
seemed in no hurry to leave. Taking up a folio on the table, he 
began to profess an admiration of the sketches, and despite the 
intimation that they were ready, which he affected not to hear, 
continued his inspection ; and then cleverly changing the subject 
to Paula's miniature, spoke of the lost one, but in an apparently 
indifferent manner. Paula endeavoured by signs to silence Ma- 
dame Lagrange ; however, his eyes were so intently fixed on her, 
that it was almost impossible to make her wishes understood. 
• " Where did you say the porter stands who brought the money P" 
he carelessly inquired. 

" At the corner of the Rue de Eivoli, close to l'Hotel Mearioe," 
answered Madame Lagrange, to whom every incident in this 
strange affair had been a source of speculation, over and over again. 

" Rather a public spot for a secret messenger to be taken from," 
he replied. " But I dare say the love-sick swain is one of those 
who take their early morning walks in the Tuileries. By the 
way," he added, "Apropos to walks, I hear our Mend the Abbe* 
de Brissac is to be seen every morning, from eight to nine, miniature 
in hand ; — no, book I mean, — (que le diable emporte the mistake) 
walking up and down the terrace, in the Tuileries gardens." 

" Who the deuce told you that ?" inquired Henri. " I am sick * 
of the fuss made about that man." 

"Ah! the- ladies are waiting," exclaimed the other, rising, as 
though he had only that moment seen them. " Shall we go P 

An appointment was made for the next morning with the artist, 
and the party descended the stairs, and gaining the next street, 
soon reached the flower-show. 

" What can he want with the porter's address who brought the 
five louis P" asked Paula of her sister, as they walked together, 
admiring the really beautiful plants. " That man is a mystery." 

" He is our evil genius. I firmly believe he intends us no good ; 
rest assured of that," answered Henrietta. 

Their brother walked with them, and seemed in better spirits- 
it was almost like home to him, wandering among flowers with his 
two sisters again. The general gave his arm to their mother. The 
gardener who showed the plants, asked permission to offer Paula 
a sprig of one, which had been slightly broken from the stem. 

" It is a pity," she cried, " to pluck it." 

" It will die, mademoiselle," he replied ; "pray accept it." 

She took the beautiful flower. " I will take it to Madame Flora, 
Eue Vivienne," she said to her sister, " and have some artificial 
ones made like it. It is exquisite. I never saw anything resem- 
bling it." 

"It will be lovely in your dark hair, Paula," said her sister, 
4t for Madame de "Verneuil's ball." 
" Yes— we will both have some." 

Shortly afterwards they returned home, accompanied by their 
escort. Madame de Bouvray was calm, and more cheerful than 
usual ; but, nevertheless, on entering she went to her own room, 

X 
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the others to the salon. La comtesse was there, with several 
visitors ; among the rest was the Abbe* de Brissac. 

"Let me leave the room, Henny," cried Paula, trying to draw- 
back! "I would rather not enter. Do let me go." Henriette 
moved to allow her to pass unnoticed. 

" Mademoiselle Paula !" exclaimed the general. " Nay, do not 
leave us j you must show Madame la comtesse your lovely flower.'* 

"Gome here, child," cried her aunt. "What flower is it? 
where did you purchase it?" 

" Oh, la belle four /" exclaimed half a dozen ladies, "it is some- 
thing like a laurier-rose, but much more beautiful. What a 
beautiful certw!" 

"Paula, let us see it in your hair," said her brother, taking off 
her bonnet ; " yes, it looks lovely there, in your raven hair, ma 
petite Paillette. You must have some artificial ones made like it, 
for your next ball, and I will arrange them/' 

" Ah ! mon Tieveu coiffeur" laughed his aunt. 

Only one person there had looked at the abbe* during this scene 
of frivolity— possibly it was to notice its effect upon him. H»» 
however, sat cold and impassive. He certainly followed with his 
eyes where the others directed, but he did not give utterance to a 
word. Once,- however, he was on the point of saying something ; 
but, looking up, he met the general's gaze fixed on hit face, be- 
fore he could avert his own, and he turned coldly away from 
Paula, and rising and walking to a table, commenced turning the 
leaves of a portfolio of drawings. 

"Do you admire sketches?" asked Henriette, moving towards 
him. She felt curious to know, and form a more accurate judg- 
ment of this man. He looked up, smiling faintly, and placed a 
chair for her near his own* 

" Much*" he replied. " They are the miniatures of Nature." 

"Who talks of minifttures-r" cried the general, approaching. 
" Has. Monsieur 1'abbe" heard of the recent abduction of oneP" 

The other looked up at him with a calm smile. " Yes/' he re- 
plied ; " Mademoiselle Paula de Bouvray's has been stolen, I hear, 
from Madame Lagrange's. Perhaps Mxmsieur le general knows 
something of the trick r— for trick it must be." 

"Who? IP" exclaimed he, amased, and staring at the abbe*; 
"IP what should I know of it, Monsieur de Brissac P" 

" Simply this," he returned, "that naturally it must be some 
plaisanterie of Mademoiselle's brother ; and as Monsieur le ge- 
neral iB always with him, I conceived he, too, might be a party to it." 

" Do you believe it a jest of Henri de BouvrayP asked the> 
general, fixing his gaze on the other. 

" Assuredly," he calmly answered ; "what else P I told Madame 

^^Sicfthe 'restitution* and allP" inquired the general, who 
was by this time fairly staggered. 

" Certainly : the person who did the one, sent the other." 

The general turned away> 

"If it cost me hundreds," he said, mentally, "I'll discover, if 
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possible, whether I am right or wrong," and he joined the group 
round the fire. 

One by one the visitors dropped off, and still the abbe* sat con- 
versing with Henrietta With almost a prejudice against him, she 
nevertheless acknowledged his conversational powers, and he was 
both quiet and unassuming. 

" Come, general," said Henri, " are you coming P I am engaged ; 
so are you, I think." 

" I had forgotten. We sadlv forget what we are, and should 
be, in such sweet society." As he said this, his eye fell on the 
abbe, who seemed not to understand his allusion. " I, too, have 
matter of serious moment to occupy me to-day ; a revoir, ladies ; 
Monsieur FabbS, votre servitew" And bowing round, he followed 
Henri. 

When he was gone, Paula, who had sat silent, moved towards 
the couple at the table. The abbe", scarcely looking up, gave her 
his chair, and took another. 

" You are very busy there, mes nikces" said la comtesse. " Mon- 
sieur de Brissac, pray do not let your politeness allow them to 
weary you : girls are thoughtless." 

"It is a pleasure to see scenes that are familiar to us transferred 
by the pencil," he replied. " I know well many of these places, 
and now I am once more travelling over them, and in agreeable 
society." 

He coldly glanced at the sisters. Paula had her flower in her , 
bosom. 

" You should send that to-day," said Henriette ; " Manette will 
take it ; once faded, they will not be able to copy it." 
The abbe looked up. 

" That is a beautiful flower, Mademoiselle Paula; I always fancy 
that flowers are like angels' smiles, the loveliest emanations from 
the spirit of heaven !" 

"Henriette," cried la comtesse, "will you go to my dressing- 
room and bring me down the next two shades to this P" She held 
out a piece of worsted. 

Her niece rose to do her bidding, and quitted the room. 

" It is a pity," continued the abbe, in a tow tone, ** that the most 
perfect things minister to our vanity in some way. Everything 
has its alloy." 

" How so, monsieur?" asked Paula, timidly. 

" That flower," he said, fixing his lustrous eye on her with 
startling earnestness, "will pass from your bosom to the hacknied 
fingers of afleuriste, beneath whose touch the hues that heaven 
painted will wither. Then cotton or wax leaves, whose colouring 
is poison, will imitate it, and the wretched artificial thing will be 
placed in your hair for fools to admire, who cannot see that a per- 
fect work needs no adornment." 

She could not reply.* 

" Have I offended youP" he asked.* 

" Oh, no, indeed not. There is too much truth in all you have 
said. I shall not wear the flower in my hair." 
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He bent his eyes on the sketch he held. " It is a sweet flower," 
he continued, and again his eye rested intently on hers. " It 
might cheer an hour of solitude to meditate on its beauties, and 
to call up visions of the land where perhaps it crew wild amidst 
thousands of its companions. Poor flower ! emblem of the lonely 
man and lonelier heart !" 

" Take it," said Paula, laying the flower before him, " and do 
not let it die for want of care ; you have made it seem a living 
thing to me." Her eyes were suffused with tears. 

" I accept it," he whispered, as he placed it in his bosom with a 
trembling nand. " You would not see it die unsheltered, neglected, 
a mere sacrifice to vanity. Believe me, there is life in everything 
— even in this mute flower." He laid a hand, a trembling one, on 
hers, and rose hastily. 

" Are yon leaving us ?" cried la comtesse, who had so exhausted 
herself with talking to her guests that she was almost asleep. 

" Yes, madame, ' he replied, bowing. " I fear I have tired 
mademoiselle's patience." He bent his earnest gaze on Paula, 
bowed, and was gone. 

"Where is Paula?" asked her sister, entering the room some 
short time afterwards. 

" There, talking to the abbeV' cried la comtesse, arousing her- 
self from her doze and looking round. " Dear me, no, she's gone 
—and he is gone too ! how very odd !" And she rubbed her eyes 
with her handkerchief to quicken their perception. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Ok the day following the scene we have just described, at the 
early hour of eight o'clock in the morning, two men stood in the 
centre avenue of the Tuileries gardens, partially concealed by a 
large tree. One of these was General de la Valerie ; the other the 
commissionaire whom we have already seen as the bearer of the 
mysterious box to Madame Lagrange. 

" You are certain," asked the former, " you should know the 
person again who gave you that parcel to carry to the Rue Jacob ?" 

" Quite sure, man bourgeois; 1 could not mistake him among a 
thousand ! 

" Now," said his employer, " keep a sharp look out, and tell me 
when the man who sent you passes this avenue." 

" Out, monsieur" and he scanned every face from behind his tree. 

"Do you see him?" asked the general, as figure after figure 
passed. 

" Non, monsieur, pas lui," was the reply. 

They stood there a quarter of an hour. The general was 
closely muffled in his cloak, which concealed him from common 
observation ; they moved to the terrace near the Rue de Rivoli. 
Here another quarter of an hour elapsed ; many a tall man passed, 
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even at that early hour, and cold as it was. Of all the porter had 
the same answer to give, shaking his head, "pas luit* 

The general moved on towards another part of the gardens, 
Stopping at the bottom of the steps leading to the terrace, over- 
looking the Place de la Concorde. He threw his cloak over his 
left shoulder, a I'JSspagnol, drawing it well across him ; and the 
more effectually to conceal his identity, he slouched his hat still 
more over his eyes. He knew that it was on this terrace the 
person he sought was accustomed to walk : he had only taken the 
man elsewhere to prove the accuracy of his memory. 

" Now," he said, "montons id." And they ascended the steps, 
cautiously looking around. It was more difficult here to conceal 
themselves ; there were fewer trees. At last he found a sheltered 
spot. 

"Is that the man?" he inquired, in a whisper, as one or two 
passed them. 

*' Non" answered the other, decidedly, but in a disappointed 
tone. " Pas encore. 1 ' 

" Tenez, Monsieur /" he exclaimed, after a few moments' silence, 
in a joyous accent, energetically laying his hand on the other's 
arm ; ' le voila;" and with a slow, measured step, in deep thought, 
his eyes on the ground, the Abbe* de Brissac passed enveloped in 
his cloak. 

"Hah!" ejaculated his companion, in a tone which denoted 



" Je mettrais ma main aufeu!' answered the commissionaire, 
delighted. 

" Go !" said the other, placing a piece of gold in his hand, with 
a card, on which was written a fictitious name and address : " and 
should that person employ you again, enclose me that card, and 
you will see me an hour afterwards. Be faithful, and I will 
reward you." 

The man bowed low, and departed. 

The abbe* passed again, just as the general was preparing to 
retire from his hiding-place. A woman, closely wrapped, quickly 
brushed by. He drew back. She advanced towards the abbe*. 

"A rendezvous, ehP" said the general to himself softly. The 
woman gained de Brissac's side, and. laid a gentle hand on his arm. 
He started, and turned towards her— -he was opposite where the 
general was concealed. The abbe* seemed perfectly amazed : a few 
words passed, and they moved towards a bench, and seated them- 
selves ; as they did so, she raised her veil, and Monsieur de la 
Valerie started with surprise as he beheld the pale, agitated coun- 
tenance of Madame de Kouvray ! 

" Now," thought the general, " would I give half I possess to be 
within ear-shot ! Can it be? But no, it is too absurd. What a 
preposterous idea !" 

The two sat for some moments in deep and earnest conversation, 
then rising, they moved away together. The general crept after 
them. 

They descended the steps, gained the place, and the abbe*, calling 
& fiacre, both got in. 




" You are certain !' 
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"If this be not a dream," said the general, robbing bis eyes, 
" the world's gone mad !" Calling another voitwre> he entered it. 
" Follow that one/' he said, designating the abbe's, which moved 
slowly away. 

Street attar street was passed. At last the first voitwre stopped 
near the Eglise de St. Br- — . The two descended, and the fiacre, 
at the abbe's bidding, drew up at a short distance, and waited. 
Monsieur de Brissac walked on before, and going to a side door of 
Hie church, he and his closely- veiled companion entered. 

The general laughed aloud. 
. " I came/' he said, " to verify a suspicion, and am thrown into a 
maze of perplexity. Madame de Eouvray — what can she want 
there P has the mother seen ?— and is she endeavouring to lead the 
leader of so many P If so, she will lose her time ; elleperdra son 
latin, with thissmooth spoken scholar. Ah ! Monsieur de Brissac, le 
saint homme / je le tien enfin I Such a man as this de Brissac 
throws a slur on a thousand excellent fellows !" How easily we can 
denounce others' faults, and commit the very same ourselves. 

He had totally forgotten his mentioning at Madame Lagrange's, 
that the abbe* walked on the terrace every morning from eight to 
nine. A quick ear had caught that piece of intelligence ; a sorrow* 
ing heart retained it ; and knowing the many obstacles in her path 
to the one where she hoped for consolation, Madame de Bouvrav* 
had risen, while her daughters slept, and had stolen forth to seek 
the abbe* in his morning walk. 

Henriette had risen from her bed, and was on the point of 
ringing for Amelie, when her door opened, and Manette, pale and 
agitated, stood before her. 

" Merciful Heavens !" exclaimed Henriette, in alarm, " what has 
occurred P" 

" Madame," sobbed Manette, " madame has gone out alone — 
where I know not. The concierge tells me she left home before 
eight o'clock, and now it is past nine. She has not returned. 
What shall I do? what shall I doP" And the faithful creature 
wrung her hands in agony. 

"Hush!" said Henriette, with livid cheeks and lips, "are yon 
certain she is not in Paula's room?" 

. " Oh ! no, no," answered Manette, " I have listened at her door: 
all is still ; she is not there." 

" Let us go to Henri," cried Henriette, hastily, "he will advise 
us." 

" I left her so calm/* sobbed Manette, while Henriette dressed 
herself hurriedly; " so tranquil last night." 

Henriette was too frightened to weep : she felt cold as death. 
"Come," she whispered, and they crept unobserved down the 
stairs to Henri's room. A fresh trouble awaited them there: his 
bed had not been slept in, and no answer was returned to their call. 

"I will remain here, Manette," said Henriette; "I cannot 
remount those stairs:" she had sunk almost lifeless on a seat. 
" Bring me my bonnet and shawl." 

" Monsieur l'abWs P" exclaimed Manette ; V fool that I was not 
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to thi=nk of thatj she has gone there, lie has been her constant 
thought of late," and she rushed from the room. 

Scarcely had she done bo, when the door opened and Henri 
entered, pale, and with a disordered aspect. He started back 
when he beheld his airier. " You. herer* he cried, "youP" and 
he staggered to a seat. 

" Henri," she answered* almost inarticulately, rising with diffi- 
culty, " are these your promises P You, who should be the guar* 
dian of all, desert us—desert your once noble self! My mother, 
my poor mother !" and she wept bitterly. 

"Gracious Heavens ! n he exclaimed, suddenly sobered, "what 
of her P"/ 

She briefly related all she knew and suspected. 

"Oh, villain that I am!" he ejaculated. "Double villain to 
you, and all who are dear to me. Oh ! would I were dead !" And 
he dropped into his chair. 

" Come," expostulated Henriette, taking his arm ; " souse your- 
self, my dear brother; come with us — she must be found. 
Manette," she cried, addressing her, for at that moment she 
entered, " Henri will accompany me. We will seek her. You 
stay and tranquillize Paula, poor child!" And she hastily threw 
on her shawl and bonnet, and quitted the apartment, followed by 
the weeping Manette. 

As they entered the passage, a figsre passed. Henriette, utfcexv 
ing a cry, intercepted her, and threw her arms around her mother, 

" Maman," she exclaimed j " oh, thank Heaven, you have re- 
turned!" 

Madame de Bouvray could not speak ; she seemed bewildered; 
but she clung to her child, and then, pushing her from her, flung 
herself on Manette's bosom, and sobbed like an infant. 

"Get her up stains," whispered Manette; "no one can have 
discovered us yet." 

" Do not come now, Henri," said his sister, in a low tone. "Let 
me see you in an hour's time." 

He drew back, and closed his door. She shuddered as he did 
so. Her heart, ever anxious for her brother, could not but be 
sensible of the state of him she so dearly loved. He had sought 
forgetfulness of some heavy troubles in wiae. 

Madame de Bouvray was in her room once more with Manette, 
and Henriette entered her own aoftly. As she closed the door, a 
voice met her oar. 1 

" Mademoiselle has risen early/' said Axn&lie, with a aneerang 
smile ; " and been vont, too, apparent}? only half dressed." 

" Leave me/' said Henriette, with forced ealmajgsf " I will dress 
alone this morning." 

The woman looked astonished when she quitted the apartment. 
When she was dressed, she hastened to her mother's room; 
Manette opened the door, and than motioniaag to her to be silent, 
oame out on to the leading. 

" You must not see her now," she said, in great agitation ; " the 
time is come when you must be told all, I wish I bad sooner 
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done so ; but it may not be too late yet: go to your room, ma filler 
after breakfast, and I will come to you." 

Henrietta pressed her kind hand, and withdrew. 

There was no one in the breakfast-room but Paula. Amelie . 
came in with a request that Henriette would come to her aunt's 
room as soon as she had finished her morning meal. 

" You will not go to Madame Lagrange's to-day P" asked Hen- 
riette: "I cannot leave home." 

" Oh no!" cried Paula, hastily, "I do not think I shall ever go 
there again." 

" Never go there again P and Edgar's miniature P" 

"Oh, he must wait 5 perhaps I may— I don't know," and she 
arose hurriedly. Henriette looked on her amazed. Before, how- 
ever, she could speak, Bastien opened the door and brought in a 
letter. 

"For Mademoiselle Paula," he said. 

" From Edgar !" she cried, in a tone of pleasure, yet the moment 
after, her face grew sad and anxious as she broke the seal. " He 
is coming !" she exclaimed, in a tone of delight, after perusing a 
few lines : " oh, thank Heaven ! thank Heaven ! Eead, read," she 
said, with eager ioy. 

Henriette took the letter. Edgar was coming, but only for a 
few days. Some regimental affairs, requiring the presence of an 
officer in Paris, his colonel, " a bon garfon," he said, had sent him, 
knowing how he was circumstanced. 

" I shall be with you nearly as soon as my letter," he concluded. 

" Thank Heaven, indeed !' exclaimed Henriette ; " now we shall 
have some one to advise with ; some one to speak to my poor dear 
brother! Now I can go to my aunt more cheerfully : 1 know I 
shall have a lecture there." 

She embraced her sister, who had become immersed in a deep 
reverie, and quitted the salon. 



CHAPTER XXXIL , 

"I have sent for you, Mademoiselle de Eouvray," said her 
aunt, in a stately tone, as her niece seated herself, on a cold wave 
of the lady's hand, in signal of her wishes, "to inform you once 
for all that, while you remain in my house, I will have my orders 
respected: I am really amazed at all I hear. If your mother 
chooses to introduce her English manners, and run about like a 
ffrisette, I will not allow mynieces to follow her example." 

" Madame," answered Henriette, somewhat stung by the 
haughtiness of her aunt's manner, " pray do not allow the misre- 
presentations of a worthless woman like Amelie to make you 
unjust and cruel— for cruel it is to speak thus 6f a suffering mother 
to her child. To you, being my father's sister, I am unable to 
resent it as I would to a stranger." 

"Do you mean to say/' replied her aunt, " that it is correct for 
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you to rush down half-dressed to your brother's room, at eight 
o'clock in the morning?" 

" You do not— cannot know the motive which took me there," 
pleaded her niece. "My poor mother had left the hotel alone 
this morning : to whom should I apply for assistance if not to my 
brother?" 

"I am sure," answered the other, "it would be far better to 
place your mother in some Maison de Santd; she is little better 
than half-witted!" 

Henrietta sprang up. "Place my mother in a Maison de 
SanUF she exclaimed; "never, while I can protect her." 

" There, sit down," cried her aunt, more gently. " I did not 
mean to hurt your feelings ; you always take things up so hastily. 
I am sure I am a miserable woman:" and she bt^an whimpering; 
always her resource when she thought she had said or done wrong. 
Henriette resumed her chair, but did not speak; she was at length 
resolved to terminate these scenes, occasioned by Amelie. Her 
aunt continued to whimper, snatching stolen glances at her niece, 
who sat calm and pale, looking in the fire. 

" I cannot imagine," said la comtesse, " whom you take after in 
your temper. Your father is not sullen ; and your poor mother, 
poor soul, ' (she said poor soul in a softened tone,) she is weak 
and nervous. I don't think her health good, but certainly she is 
not sulky." 

" God knows she is not," sighed Henriette. 

"Then why are' youP" asked her aunt. "It is most strange 
that you resemble neither of your parents, and shocking that you 
should be undutiful and cruel towards me." 

" I have no wish to annoy you, madame," said Henriette, calmly, 
" but I am no child ; unfortunately I am older than my years, for 
I have had much to try me, and I cannot consent to be made any 
longer a tool of by a base woman like Amelie, for purposes of her 
own." 

" I am sure, Henriette, AmSlie loves you dearly ; she always 
calls you cette chere demoiselle. It is your mother she blames." 

" And how dare she blame my mother P" cried her niece, proudly 
and indignantly: "how dare she blame P And you, madame, — 
pardon my saying so, — should not allow her to do so." 

Never was woman more amazed or entrapped than la comtesse. 
She had sent for Henriette to lecture her, and now she found the 
tables turned, and she had not a word to say ; somehow she felt 
her niece was right: there is a monitor in every breast. 

" But she did it for your good," insinuated her aunt. 

"Is it for my good her encouraging my brother in his wildness, 
and inducing him to receive persons he should not permit to call 
upon him P" and she related the circumstance of the visit on Sun- 
day, and Amelie coming out of his rooms. 

You are wrong, ma niece" said la comtesse ; "Amelie told me 
that, knowing Henri was not well, she had been to ask him if he 
would have a bouillon; and seeing the general there she thought 
you would not like to enter." 
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Henriette saw how vain was the hope of opposing successfully 
guch profound cunning. She was silent a few moments, and then 
rising, said, " Excuse me, madame, but I must go to my mother." 

This, however, did not suit her aunt. 

" Stop, ma nidce; let us understand each other." 

And the explanation resulted in Henriette's making her aunt 
understand, that as her father was not at hand to take charge of 
his family, and as her mother was too ill, and la comtesse too ner- 
vous (she called it so) to bear anxiety or annoyance, she (Henriette) 
must be allowed unquestioned to watch over those who needed her 
attention. Something she mentioned of her uneasiness about 
Henri, and of a mystery she could not fathom. 

"There," cried her aunt, when Henriette had spoken her mind ; 
and she patted he^cheek; " you are a mSchante enfant; but I sup- 
pose I must spoil you too. I will say no more ; only keep your 
woman from the wild trick of Tunning out at all hours, and 1 allow 
you to watch over mon cher neveu, but not too closely ; men will 
. be men. I assure you—" la comtesse was continuing, but at 
that moment the door opened, and Amelie looked in, smiling. 

"Pardon, mademoiselle, but Madame Manette is anxious to 
f peak with you, chez vou*" 

Henriette hurried to her room, where she found Manette await- 
ing her, in visible agitation. 

" Well," asked the former, " how is maman ? Is she more com- 
posed ? May I not go to her P" 

" No, majllle. No ; I must speak with you before you see your 
mother. You have much to near : then you will be prepared 
for all!" 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Henriette, " you terrify me J" 

"No one can hear usP" asked Manette, looking round. 

" No," answered the other, closing and locking the door. ** We 
are safe now. But maman ; how have you left her P" 

" Oh, more tranquil— much more tranquil." 

They sat for some moments in silence beside the fire. 

" The first of my story refers to a long time ago," began 
Manette. 

" I was a young girl, a young orphan, and very poor, when your 
maman took me ; she was a belle jeime jitte de qwnze an*. I was 
twenty. I had been employed to do some needlework for the 
young English lady ; one of the many then at Verdun. Your grand- 
father was a dMenu there, a widower with this one child. I often 
used to wonder how so austere a man could be father to so gentle 
a creature as your mother. 

" Her father had come abroad very early to have her educated: 
why, I cannot imagine, for he hated France and everything 
French. It was not from economy, at anjr rate, for he was well off. 
However, he was detained at Verdun during the war, and there I 
entered your mother's service. 

" She was in her twenty-first year when she met your father ; 
he was staying with some friends - near Clermont, only a few 
leagues from Verdun, and every day came to the town. He knew 
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almost every one there, and though they were most of them 
prisoners, as they called them, it was a gay lively place. There 
were parties almost every evening, and your mother was the belle 
of these — she was indeed the belle ! ' 

" Monsieur le baron, your father, went everywhere with her, 
and it was evident that tneir love was mutual. He proposed for 
her ; but what hope was there of her father's consent P ' No,' he 
said, (and I believe him) ' he would rather see her dead, than 
married to a Frenchman !' Your mother was of a gentle dispo- 
sition, and timid ; but her love for him— that never wavered. She 
would give up hours of pleasure for five minutes with him. 

"At last peace was proclaimed, and one of the first to leave 
was your grandfather. He had money at command; he was 
not like many who lingered in a foreign land for years, in debt, 
unable to depart. Her father wished me to be left behind, but 
your mother begged so hard, that at last he consented, and we 
sailed for England. A month after the baron followed us. 

" Strange events happened in that month. A cousin of your 
grandfather fell in love with mademoiselle— a Monsieur Waldron. 
He was nearly as old as her father ; they had been boys together 
at college ; and when we came to England, he was almost always 
at the hall in Warwickshire on a visit. Mademoiselle could not 
bear him— I do not wonder at that; it was not his age alone, but 
his temper— his disposition, which was cold and despotic. Well ; 
they urged her to marry this old man ; but notwithstanding the 
dread she entertained of her father, she still held out. Ana thus 
matters stood, when the baron arrived in England. He came to 
her father and once again implored his consent to their union* but 
% he only laughed derisively, and scornfully rejected him. 

" ' She is engaged to Monsieur Waldron, , he said. Your mother 
prayed— oh prayed as the weakest woman will pray, when she 
really loves. I saw how things would terminate,— I saw it in her 
father's eyes,— and the preparations went on for the marriage. 
Mademoiselle was by this time of age. I urged, I did it out of a 
true regard for her welfare, — I urged her to fly with the baron ; 
but she durst not. The baron, too, on his part was obstinate ; that, 
and his pride, lost them. 

" * If she really loves me,' he said, 'at the last moment she will 
refuse, and boldly proclaim her affection.' 

" I pointed out how extremely timid she was, and how completely 
under control. 

" ' Mine shall be the triumph/ he said, c of seeing her, even at 
the altar, dare all for me.' 

"But I knew she would not have courage to do this; for her 
courage failed as the time approached for exercising it. 

" Monsieur le baron was obliged to return to France on busi- 
ness. I contrived a meeting for them, which was but for half an 
hour. 

" ' I know, Marie,' said Monsieur le baron, when they parted, 
' nothing will make you forsake me, and in time your father will 
consent !' 
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" From that moment your mother's peace of mind was gone. 
Could I tell you all I have known her suffer, you would wonder 
how she could have lived during twenty years. A harsh look, an 
unkind word from your father, would have killed her ; but these 
she never had ; no, he was all devotion and love towards her, even 
when his mind was tortured by an unjust suspicion, which has 
been to your mother a heavy retribution— and yet he never said a 
harsh word to her. Stern he may be, circumstances have made 
him so ; but love and respect him, ma fille, as you have always 
done. He deserves it. 

" What for years weighed heaviest on your mother's mind, was 
the forsaking her boy; I thought at times her dwelling on it 
would have driven her mad. Communication between the two 
countries then was not what it is now ; but we heard from time to 
time during several years, that Monsieur Waldron was leading a 
very profligate life, and that he had sent his son to be educated 
in Germany. 

" But let me take up the thread of my history. After your 
mother's flight, we crossed to Havre. There the baron waited, ex- 
pecting Monsieur Waldron would follow. However, the first thing 
he heard was that Monsieur Waldron had commenced proceedings 
to obtain a divorce. This brought a ray of something like joy to 
your mother's heart ; her marriage to Monsieur Waldron annulled, 
she could marry your father. Under these circumstances, we 
once more returned to England, and while proceedings were 
pending, resided in the closest retirement not far from Dover, to 
be near the coast. 

" I will pass over the few succeeding months. There seemed 
to be unnecessary delays in obtaining the divorce. I think, and 
so did they, that Monsieur Waldron purposely threw obstacles in 
the way to add poignancy to your mother's sufferings. Be that 
as it may, seven long tedious months passed, and she was still in 
the eyes of the law the wife of Monsieur Waldron. As time lin- 
gered on, your parents grew more and more impatient. One day 
your father had gone to London, to hurry on the business, if pos- 
sible, though it was not in his power to do so. It was a little 
more than seven months after the night of their elopement. 

" Your father, as I have said, had gone to London ; your poor 
mother and I were sitting together ; she had been ill and nervous 
all day. It was about six in the evening when we heard a ring at 
the outer gate, the gate of the garden which surrounded the cottage. 
Thinking it was your father, she ran to meet him; when her 
father, whom she had not seen for months before her elopement, 
confronted her. I shall never forget that scene: she cowered 
before him m terror, as he stood gazing on her in silent but ex- 
pressive malignity. But his silence was of no long continuance ; 
his rage burst forth, and he cursed her in language the most 
fearful, for the disgrace she had brought upon them. He impre- 
cated that all she loved dearest might be the source of misery 
to her. And when she lay nearly senseless at his feet, he turned 
and quitted the home. 
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" That night your mother gave premature birth to yourself and 
your brother." 

Manette paused some moments in deep affliction. 

"I often thought," she continued, taking Henriette's hand 
fondly, " that that curse had fallen on you, poor innocent chil- 
dren ; for your birth was the first misery— I may say the only one 
—between your parents. I could read his thoughts, and nothing 
has ever removed the belief from his mind that you were Monsieur 
Waldron's children; then as you grew so fair, both of you, and so- 
unlike him, his suspicions became more confirmed, and despite 
himself, he turned from you both. Oh, ma borme Henriette t 
when you feel pained by your father's harshness, forgive it and 
feel for him." 

" I will never blame him again* My poor father !" exclaimed 
Henrietta with emotion. "Oh that I could teach him to love- 
me!" 

Manette shook her head sorrowfully. " It never can ; for as if,, 
demon-like, he knew your father's thought and suspicions, 
Monsieur Waldron wrote to him after his marriage, resign- 
ing all claim, as he said, ' to his children.' The words sank deep 
in his mind ; they have lain and rankled for upwards of nineteen 
years. 

" Now, my Henriette, you know all ! Paula he loves, for she is 
the image of himself; he knows her to be his own child, and as 
surely are you and Henry his children; but nothing now will 
make him believe it 

" And Monsieur Waldron?" asked Henriette. 

"He lives, I believe ; that is, he was living a few years since. 
They do not seek to know, for to both it is a painful subject : the 
baron cannot bear an allusion to Monsieur Waldron's child, and 
now your poor mother never names him to Monsieur ; but she 
often thinks, I know, of that last scene ; for sometimes after a 
long silence she will clasp her hands, and looking piteously in my 
face, exclaim, ' Oh, Manette ! how he stretched his little hands to 
me for help.' " 

" Oh, would to Heaven I could comfort her : my poor mother/ 
exclaimed Henriette, as tears coursed down her cheeks. 

"All that we can now do," said Manette, in conclusion, "is to 
prevent her seeing Monsieur l'abbe* : should she seek consolation 
from him, I foresee sorrow and trouble for us all. You will think 
this a strange thing for me to say, who profess the abbe's religion, 
but your mother has duties on earth, which she would abandon 
should she forsake her religion. Were all the circumstances 
made known to the abbe\ he might exhort, and in a manner 
compel her to leave her husband and children." 

"Merciful Heaven!" exclaimed Henriette. in terror, "that 
would drive my father mad I What is to be aone, ma bonne T* 

" She must be kept from meeting the abbe* until Monsieur le 
baron comes. I have again, and more fully written to him to-day^ 
If he do but come, all may be well." 

" Heaven grant he may/' exclaimed Henriette. 
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"Now," said Manette, rising, " let all I have said be religiously 
confined to your own breast. Do not name it to the others." 

" Oh no ; it would kill Paula ! poor little Paula," answered her 
sister. 

" Heaven J)less you, mon enfant ; ma pawvrefille F and kissing 
her affectionately, she directed her steps to Madame de Bouvray'a 
apartment. 

But there was another who left Henrietta's room at the same 
moment— Amelie, who had concealed herself in the alcove where 
the bed was placed. She had entered by a small door in the pas- 
sage, which admitted her to the back of the bed, and had heard 
•every syllable of the conversation that had passed. 

" Not to la comte8se," she muttered to herself, " shall I tell 
this. La folle would not know the value of it— but to Monsieur 
le general ! He is rich and generous !" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Amelie, whose aim in all she did was a sordid one, and who be- 
lieved she had obtained possession of a profitable secret, forthwith 
*et about the accomplishment of her schemes. After an interview 
with the general, the purport of which may be surmised, she went 
by his desire to St. K , and waited until an opportunity oc- 
curred of seeing the abb6, before whom that woman, devoid of all 
religious belief knelt, and, with an assumption of contrition, 
pleaded forgiveness for the fault she had been led into, as she said, 
by curiosity. 

Under the plea that her conscience could not support the respon- 
sibility of so weighty a secret, she informed him of the efforts 
which were being made to prevent a meeting between himself and 
Madame de Eouvray, whose salvation was at stake. She implored 
/him, therefore, to seek and save one crying to him for aid. The 
case being thus forcibly nlaced before him, he felt it to be his duty 
to respond to that appeal of a contrite sinner. 

The Abbe* de Brissac, as we have before stated, had entered the 
Church from conscientious motives. His life had been one of stern, 
unswerving duty. He could scarcely sympathize with faults and 
sins that had never found reception in his own heart. He was 
not the lowly Christian who prayed to be defended against temp- 
tation. Strong in the audacity of his own will,, he stood on a self- 
erected pedestal, and defied sin to assail him ! 

In Madame de Eouvray he saw a sinner to be saved. He did 
not pause to inquire how far he was justified in carrying misery 
•and despair to the household hearth. What were worldly ties and 
affections to one who could not comprehend their force P He had 
sacrificed all when he entered on the path which he conceived led 
towards heaven, and his whole soul was filled with the spirit of 
proselytism. Misled by a wily woman, who was using him as her 
tool, he fell into the snare, and readily undertook to gain to his 
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own Church the already half-converted woman. Amelie was to 
receive and introduce him to Madame de Eouvray's apartment. 

He was too proud to enter the hotel of la comtesse surrep- 
titiously. He would go openly as an ecclesiastic, entitled to re- 
spect, and seek an interview with the penitent. 

Amelie, however, felt that her ingenuity was to be exercised in 
making the way dear. 

Manette, the faithful but single-minded creature, was lured to 
* Henri's apartment, under the pretence that her exhortations might 
help to reclaim him : and while Henriette satin forced composure, 
with her aunt and sister au salon, the abbe* was received with 
seeming openness by Amelie and Bastien, who watched for him, 
and introduced him into the apartment of the desponding Madame 
de Eouvray. 

No feeling of weakness— of human pity— came into that man's 
heart, after he had heard her confession. Stern and unbending, 
he absolutely refused to admit the kneeling convert into the bosom 
of his church, from whose ministration she hoped for peace in this 
world and salvation in the next, unless all earthly ties were severed. 
Husband she had none, he averred : he bade her turn from all 
human affections, and, unloosing the ties of twenty long years, 
forget that they had ever been. 

As she spoke of her children, the name of that one who had 
forced him m self-abasement to pass his nights in vigils, and days 
in fasting and prayer, because of sinful thoughts which had crept into 
his hitherto unruffled breast— even that name could not move him. 

So strong was the inner man during that interview, that all out- 
ward things were as nought. He heard, but felt not, and, stand- 
ing erect in all the severity of spiritual pride, he dared her to 
relapse again into sin. 

Thus he stood, and thus knelt the penitent, as Henriette directed 
her steps to her mother's room, unable any longer to restrain her 
feelings. 

She genthr opened the door, and started aghast when she beheld 
the abbe. Her mother shrank from her, as she entered. Henriette 
flew towards her, and encircling her in her arms, seemed as though 
she would shield her from every evil of the world in that fond 
embrace. 

Monsieur de Brissac stood with folded arms, looking on, pale 
and immovable. 

" Look up, maman" cried Henriette, tenderly j "your child is 
here to support you." 

The mother answered not ; but with one arm round her child, 
fixed her earnest, imploring look on the abbe\ 

" Mademoiselle de Eouvray," he said, in a cold and resolved 
tone, " a soul in pain sought me. I have acted from my own sense 
of right, unhesitatingly and conscientiously j less, I could not do." 

" I do not accuse you, monsieur," she answered, still encircling 
her mother with her arms, " but if you know all, you will feel the 
utter ruin which must ensue, Bhould she fly to your church as a 
refuge." 

L 
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• *' Do you know all P" lie asked. 
" I think I do," she replied. 

"You?" exclaimed her mother, with wild, dilated eyes, "and 
from whom P" 

" One who witnessed all, maman dearest ; one who truly lores 
you, as I do, and knows the trials you have had to pass through." 

" It is needless my remaining," said the abbe*, moving towards 
the door. " I have^done my duty ; I seek none, but if they call 
on me for help, I must accord it— it is my duly to do so." 

"Henriette," cried her mother, trembling with emotion, "if 
you would not see me the most abject, the most lost of human 
beings, do not let the abbe* leave me* thus, without spiritual com- 
fort ; I feel that my only happiness on earth lies in his power to 
grant." 

He turned back. " It is my duty," he said, " to respond to the 
voice which calls to me ; I am here to save, if she will— the alter- 
native lies with herself. The world, or her soul !" 
. " Oh, Monsieur l'abbe* !" implored Henriette. " Take into your 
thoughts those who will indeed be lost without their mother. 
Think of us,— of her poor children." 

" I have thought," he answered. " There is no middle path be- 
tween right and wrong— no line between them. It must be one 
or the other." 

"But," urged Henriette, in her anguish, "if the laws have 
sanctioned her marriage why should you reject them P" 
. " Simply because in my faith no woman can be the wife of two 
men. Prove to me her first husband is dead, and gladly will I 
sanction her union with your father." 

"He lives ! he lives!" cried the wretched woman, clasping her 
hands. 

"Then my mission here is ended," replied he, moving towards 
the door. 

"Entreat him for me,"whispered her mother, with quivering hps. 

Henriette loosed her grasp, and overtaking the abbe* before ne 
reached the door, laid a hand on his arm. 

" Monsieur," she said, in a low, tremulous tone, " I beseech you 
think seriously of this ! If my poor mother feels that her only 
happiness on earth is to be found in your church, think what that 
church may bestow of pardon for her long and deeply-repented 
fault— oh, think ! It is not for myself I plead," she continued, in 
deep affliction ; "I would suffer willingly, but for the others— my 
brother, who so much needs all our care, and Paula, my poor 
Paula! Do not brand them with infamy, casting them forth 
without a name, or a sallied one." 

His brow contracted, and his lips moved. She saw it, and mis- 
taking the cause, thought she had in some way enlisted his feelings 
in their behalf. She grasped his hand : it was cold as death. 

" Oh !" she uttered, the tears starting down her cheeks. " You 
are moved, pause before you condemn. High as you stand, 
virtuous, religious as vou are, an hour of temptation may reach 
you ; and as you hope tor mercy, be merciful to my dearest mother." 
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He shook off the momentary thought which oppressed him, and 
raising his eyes, fixed them on her sorrowing face. His tall figure 
was drawn np to its fullest height. 

" If," he coldly replied, " temptation should assail me, I shall 
meet it, not with mortal strength— that would be as a reed, and 
would bend beneath me ; but with the Spirit, and with the strong 
resolution which that Spirit gives! I will meet, defy, and 
destroy it." , 

" We know not till we are tried," she answered, releasing his 
arm, and drawing back : " It may find or leave you weaker than 
this weak woman, strong as you deem yourself.' 

" I will await it then with joy," he cried, " and glory in the trial 
from which I shall come forth a conqueror." He turned and 
quitted the room, leaving Madame de Bouvray prostrated with the 
fearful struggle she had undergone. 

Her child sat by and vainly endeavoured to soothe her : Manette 
came and mingled her prayers with that noble-hearted girl's ; but 
all was vain; she turned from them and wept in hopeless wretched- 
ness. 

The evening? of that wretched day came at last. Henri was 
gloomy, avoiding all private conversation with his sister. 

Every one had retired early on various pleas, for all had tome 
cause of discomfort. Paula had dismissed Am61ie, and sat alone 
brooding over many things ; no longer the light-hearted, laughing 
girl. At that hour her sister and Manette sought Henri's room, 
the former having made up her mind to question him, and know 
the worst. 

They entered— he was not there : it was scarcely eleven. 

" We will wait for him, ma bonne" said Henriette; " we will seat 
ourselves by the fire ; he will surely return early to-night." 

So saying, she drew near the stove, and with the tongs com- 
menced raking together the scattered embers of the nearly extin- 
guished logs. The wood quickly burst into a blaze ; there was 
some half-burnt paper in the ashes ; she raised and held if to the 
flame — a name caught her eye, and a sum of figures. It was not 
the mean motive, curiosity, which prompted her to take it in her 
fingers to peruse it. She had seen the general's hand-writing 
before, and recognised it again. She read — 

« youP losses more heavy than I imagined ; yon 

owe PreVoyal nearly 30(J0 louis he will be paid or 

only chance a good coup to-night Frascati's at 

eleven the affair he says must be arranged at once. 

I am powerless to assist you she there and 

expect you " 

The rest was illegible or consumed, and even this was difficult to 
decipher. 

Henriette sprang up with a wild and sudden determination. 

" Manette,' she cried, " I am resolved to save my brother, if it 
is in woman to do so. It is a duty which has devolved upon me. 
Only by a vigorous effort can I reckimTiim." 

" What woula you do, my child ?" asked the other, in alarm. 

I* 2 
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" Seek him, as a sister may, in sincerity and anxious affection, 
even in that den, before it be too late. How can he pay that snm r 
And the deeper he sinks, the more difficult the task will be. We 
will co together, Manette — go, and at once." And before the other 
could argue or reason with her she had quitted the room. 

The saloons at Frascati's were brilliantly illuminated. There 
were crowds of anxious, heated faces beneath the glare of the 
lamps. Some looked pale ; and the cold dew of despair stood on 
their brow as the croupier, with an imperturbable air, drew towards 
him the piles of notes and gold. Some wore a look of intense joy, 
— the eye danced in its orbit: yet all appeared unnatural— the 
smile was a grimace ; the laugh came from the parched, burning 
throat, over which the wine gushed only to heat it more, and 
scorch the brain. There were women, too — young and lovely- 
women — some on whose cheeks the artificial colouring had re- 
placed the freshness of youth and health ; others, still almost in. 
their childhood, whose silvery accents rang like a bell upon the 
ear, as the joyous laugh burst forth; voices which, even in this 
place, seemed, in their tones of youth and purity, to be best fitted 
tor an earnest appeal— a prayer to Heaven at their mother's knee. 
Yet there they stood, and encouraged each other in the most irre« 
claimable vice of all— gambling ! And, above all, rose the mono- 
tonous cry of " Messieurs, faites votrefeuT 

Henriette stood at the entrance to that room. She mentioned 
hen brother's name, without naming her relationship, and the doors 
flew open. Her veil was thrown back — one more young and 
lovely, there was an attraction. In vain Manette endeavoured to 
make her conceal her face. She could not understand ; one only 
thought was in her mind— of Henri. 

And there he sat at a small table. He was flushed and excited* 
A woman— that much dreaded one— sat beside him, leaning over 
his chair, and in her hands holding his cards, which he played 
from. His adversary was a dark, forbidding man, yet with a set 
smile on his face : at his back stood the general. The game was 
ecarte, As Henriette entered unseen with Manette, she saw the 
general look fixedly at the woman by Henri's side. She could not 
see her answering glance; but Henriette directed her eyes to the 
opposite face, and his eyebrow moved, and a smile of intelligence 
passed over his countenance. Henriette, forgetting all, except the 
cause which had brought her thither, stepped forward. Who 
noticed her in that crowd P She moved like a sorrowing angel 
amongst the fallen,— pure in the midst of impurity. 

" Henri," she said, touching his shoulder. # Before she was seen 
or heard, so intent were they all, his antagonist, marking on a piece 
of paper before him, said: "That makes three thousand five 
hundred." 

".Yes," ejaculated the other, passing his hand over his heated 
brow. 

" Henri," said his sister, touching his shoulder; " come — come 
with me!" 

The brother sprang from his chair like a madman at that voice: 
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the general stood aghast. For an instant even he felt awed by 
her presence there. It was but an instant: some pleasing idea 
possessed him, for he smiled. The rest were speechless: the 
woman knew his sister and shrank back. 

" You here ?" cried Henri, wildly ; " you !" 

"Mademoiselle de Eouvray," said the general, in a low tone, 
49 is adventurous." 

" She fears nothing," she answered, though her voice belied her 
words—" nothing but his presence among such as have brought 
him here." And her voice was articulate and firm, as she gazed 
contemptuously on the general. 
m " Permit me, Mademoiselle de Bouvray," sajd a stranger, step- 
a ping forward and lowering her veil, and offering at the same time 
his arm. " Permit me to lead you hence ; this is no place for you." 

She looked wildly at the speaker, and recognised the man she 
had seen at the Opera Comique, in the loge with that woman. 

"Back ! Monsieur de Breges," cried Henri, recalled to himself. 
"That is my duty." 

" I thought," said the other, coldly drawing back, and bowing 
low to Henriette, " you had forgotten it." 

The reproach sobered him; he turned to PreVoyal, and saying 
in a calm tone, " a demain monsiewr" led his sister from the 
saloon* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Henei maintained an almost unbroken silence on their way 
home. When they arrived there, his sister requested Manette to 
leave them together, and she then followed him to his room. A 
most painful explanation took place. One night— he would not 
say where, but not at Frascati's— at a private house, he had been 
induced to play with this PreVoyal, ana lost a large sum. A few 
nights after, this man offered him his revanche at Frascati's, 
and heated by wine after dining with the general, he went. Again 
his losses were increased. Maddened, he returned— again and 
again. Tht result is known. 

It was in vain at first that his sister endeavoured to tranquillize 
him % After some time, however, he became calmer, and having 
obtained his solemn promise not to quit the room that, night, she 
prepared to leave, tenderly embracing him, and agreeing to discuss 
the possibilities of payment with him on the morrow. As he 
conducted her to the outer door, he drew her to his breast, and 
fondly kissing her, she felt a tear drop on her cheek. She looked 
up— his eyes were suffused. "Leave me, Henny, dearest," he 
cried, "you will see me to-morrow: I am low and feverish to- 
night; I want rest;" and he sighed heavily. Returning his 
embrace, she withdrew, and heard his heavy step crossing to the 
inner room. She mounted the stairs, and stopped. "I will return," 
she thought, " and listen whether he,goes to rest." And she de- 
ficended. 
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All was still in his room, and all was quiet— suddenly there was 
a fall, as of some instrument on the un carpeted floor. The kev 
was in the door, and she gently opened it ; it led into the small 
ante- chamber. A light was in the salon beyond: as she stood, a 
click fell on her ear— a sharp metallic sound. She sprang across 
the room, and with one bound reached Henri, who hastily put his 
hand behind him. He was pale and haggard. She grasped his 
arm, with difficulty forcing it upwards— it held a pistol. Her knees 
refused to support her, and she dropped on them to the ground, 
still holding his arm, to which she clung in agony. 

"Oh Henri, my brother!" she cried, "was this your promise P 
this your most sinful intention P" 

He turned his head away. 

" Henrietta," he exclaimed, impetuously, struggling to release 
, the arm to which she clung, " I cannot live a^gnusea— dishonoured. 
How am I to pay my debts P" 

"And do you think," she answered, "that your death would 
wipe away your dishonour P What voice would then be raised in 
defence of your memory P mine would be powerless. What act of 
others couldredeem your coward one of flying from the consequences 
of the deed you have wilfully though thoughtlessly committed P No, 
my brother," she cried as she arose, her figure dilating, and her 
beautiful countenance full of a noble excitement, " live v* and she 
encircled him with her arms ^ " live, and wash away the blot. It is as 
yet no deep stain on your name: defy those who have led you to this, 
and rely on one who will again save you, if it be in woman's power. 
Be your noble self once more !" 

The pistol dropped on the floor with a dull, heavy sound : and 
putting his arm around her, and his head on her shoulder, he 
burst into tears of deep and sincere contrition, trembling with 
convulsive emotion. 

" My own devoted sister," he said, " if I can but free myself 
from, this, oh 1"— and he raised his hand to heaven in a silent ap- 
peal—" not pleasure, nor society, impulse, or solicitation, shall ever 
make me so err again!" 

" May heaven record that tow, and give you strength to keep 
it !" she ejaculated ; " and for the debt, to-morrow will be time to 
think of that. Best now my brother; I leave you in confidence ; 
yon would not deceive me again, I know !" 

" No, on my sacred soul !" he exclaimed-—" that soul which yon 
have saved ! It will be counted to you, Henriette, at the last ! 
Take these," he added, placing the deadly weapons in her hand, 
" let me never see them till I am a man ; to-night I have been un- 
worthy of that name." He strained her to his breast, and she 
departed perfectly assured that he would keep his word : but her 
heart was full of deep sorrow. 

Before she quitted her room next morning, a note was brought 
to her from Henri, saying: 

" Do not alarm yourself at my absence, my beloved sister. I am 
going out early to see what can be done in this wretched affair. 

Amelie, to whom everything was known, discovered Henrietta's 
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absence the previous night, but for purposes of her own, concealed 
her knowledge from la comtesse. She, however, went out early, 
and on her return, having received her instructions from the 
general, sought that lady's room. There had been a great distance 
and reserve on the woman's part towards the comtesse. Amelie's 
policy was to prejudice la comtesse against Henri. She dreaded 
his influence in a quarter where she purposed reigning supreme- 
But this was a thing that had need be warily done, for Henri was 
a great favourite with his aunt. 

Full of these thoughts and intentions, she entered la comtesse's 
dressing-room that morning. She was more gracious, and the 
delighted lady was charmed to see her servant in a communicative 
mood. " She could not," she said, " bear to see her beloved mis- 
tress imposed upon, and she knew it would be attempted. The 
fact was, Monsieur Henri had a maitresse who was endeavouring 
to ruin him." (She had been strictly ordered not to speak of, but* 
on the contrary, if necessary, strongly deny his gambling.) " He 
had been trying to raise money on bills, and failing, had persuaded 
cette ckSre Mademoiselle Henriette that he owed a large sum in 
debts of honour, whereas the general had watched over him like 
a father, and had prevented that. She had it from his valet ! — 
valets would talk ! She thought mademoiselle was going to ask 
her aunt for a large sum that day for him, and it would (if it were 
given) only go to this woman, &c." 

The comtesse again and again thanked her " treasure," and pro- 
mised amply to reward her fidelity. Just then Henriette begged 
for admission. A sleepless night had decided her, in the first in- 
stance, to implore her aunt to save Henri, and candidly to make 
every particular known to her. With this, determination she 'en- 
tered her aunt's room. Amelie had implored secresy, which la 
comtesse faithfully kept, turning a deaf ear to all the prayers of 
her niece, who durst not mention her visit to Frascati's. The 
other fearful scene was unknown to Amelie, and Henriette on her 
part could not think of it without horror. Retiring with a heavy 
heart from the room, she saw that her only course was to write to 
her father. 

In the midst of her anxious reflections, Henri returned. Hie 
looked considerably more hopeful, although as yet he had arranged 
nothing. But PreVoyal had given him four days, and much might 
be done in that time. 

After some conversation he again left home, to " see the general," • 
he said. " He had not found mm at home that morning. ' 

The general had his own motives for ordering that he should be 
denied to Henri. Things must soon now be brought to a crisis. 

Henriette was in her own room writing to her lather, detailing 
everything ; and without mentioning names, stating how her poor 
brother had been led into temptation, and how sincere was his 
repentance — still concealing his first debt, from the consequence* 
of which she had saved him. 

It was a letter which could not have failed to move him, had it 
reached him unaccompanied by another, but the same post brought 
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him a letter from his sister, speaking of Henri's " natural faults of 
youth," as she termed them ; and begging him if appealed to, not 
to afford any pecuniary assistance to him, since it would only en- 
tangle him with a designing woman. 

This letter had the effect of rendering the baron still more 
severe in his judgment of the twins. lie looted upon both as 
endeavouring to dupe him, and his heart steeled itself against them. 

While Henriette was writing her letter, Edgar arrived. She 
was not present at the interview with Paula, who had been in a 
state of unusual agitation from the moment of receiving his letter, 
in which he had announced his intended visit. 

" Henriette," he exclaimed, after the first salutation, " what have 
you been doing P too much raking, and Parisian gaieties, I fear. 
My dearest sister, you look pale and ill." 

I am well, Edgar," she replied,* smiling. "But there is not 
exactly the quiet of the country here ; we lose our roses in great 
towns." 

"And Paula, too ; I cannot understand her !" he said thought- 
fully ; " she seems feverish and unsettled— I wish she had never 
visited Paris." 

" I wish we had none of us ever come; Edgar. Oh ! how I subs 
your dear uncle. Have you heard from him lately P" 

" Yes, and he is counting the moments until your return. When 
will that be P" 

" Alas ! I cannot say; but I hope soon." 

" And when I come there, Henriette, shall we not renew our 
pleasant happy walks P" 

" l_ trust so, Edgar ;" and the blood rose to her pale cheek. 
Why do you blush, Henriette P Do you know, dear sister," 
and he faintly smiled, " I may tell you now— so volatile and vari- 
able is the human heart, and so prone to selfish vanity— that I loved 

Su once, more than I did Paula. But my love was different; she 
d ever been as a dear innocent child to me. You I should have 
worshipped ; you were so exalted in all things, so noble, so perfect 
— ^that is, I should thus, have loved you, had you loved me. I was 
Tam enough to think once, you did so, until Paula undeceived me; 
and then the dear girl so artlessly betrayed her love, saying you 
bad seen our affection and approved it. Your own words confirmed 
this, and my heart then set up its hope where it has been fully 
^recompensed ; and the boy's love for you became all the man's for 
.Paula. Poor inconsistent beings that we are! We may laugh at 
ourselves, may we notP I have often intended telling you this, 
that you might ridicule my vanity ; it were its just punishment. 
V° L au ? n \ ? enn ?tte P" He raised his eyes to hers as he concluded, 
for ne had been looking down. She cud not laugh, she hadfainted 
m her chair. 

Edgar sprang up alarmed ; but before he could summon assist- 
ance. Paula entered. 

"What is this?" she cried, pillowing her sister's head on her 
ahoulder ; " what has alarmed her P" 

" I know not, indeed," answered he, and his lip trembled ; " she 
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is much fatigued I think, and her poor mother's state affects her 
spirits." 

" Of what were you speaking?" asked Paula, offering the fiacon 
to Henriette, who was slowlv reviving. 

" Of— of— indeed I scarcely know ; of des Ormes, I think. 

"That always saddens poor Henriette!" and she softly kissed 
the forehead of the reviving girl. life returned, and with it she 
found another drop added to Tier cup of misery. Edgar had loved 
r her ! but what was he now P Paula's beloved and darling JiancS ! 
and long after sense returned, she thought on all this with closed 
eyes that durst not open to look on him. When she did so, her 
heart in mercy ceased its tumultuous beating. She was enabled 
to say, with seeniing calmness, that her fainting had been caused 
by over-fatigue. After awhile sha spoke of events most foreign to 
her thoughts, and reclining on the couch, conversed with them 
of balls, and pleasures, past and to come. She did this, lest ho 
should detect ner secret. Alas ! alas ! until we prove it, we little 
know all our mere mortal hearts can bear, and be schooled to, 
without breaking. ' 

" You are going to a ball at Madame de Verneuil's to-night, I 
hear," said Edgar, " I would I could accompany you." 

" You must, exclaimed Paula, " Henri shall take you." 

" Oh ! thanks, dearest !" he replied, "I could not have borne to 
lose a night of your society, my time will be so brief in Paris. I 
suppose you must go?" 

" Oh ! yes," answered Henriette ; " my aunt has insisted upon 
it. By the way," she continued, changing her tone, " have you 
had those cerise flowers imitated, Paula ? You might wear them; 
I am sure Edgar will admire them." 

A sudden cloud passed over Paula's face. She looked troubled, 
and cast her eyes on the ground. " I have lost it !" she answered. 

" Lost what ?" asked Edgar. 

" A flower she had given her at the royal serre, a beautiful 
Brazilian one. < We were going to have it copied by my aunt's 
fleuriste for this ball? where could you have lost it, dear? for you 
have not been out of the house with it. What day was it P Why, 
Monday, and you had it when we were sitting with the abb6, 
looking over the folio." 
i " Never mind it," exclaimed Paula, in an irritable tone, most 
unlike her usual one ; " I shall wear no flowers ; it is bad taste, I 
think." 

" You are an odd child," answered her sister ; "I only spoke to 
you, I thought they became your black hair, and would have 
pleased Edgar." 

" There, Henny," she replied, taking her hand with a forced 
smile; " don't be angry with me. I am very cross, I know; wo 
are irritable sometimes without cause." She looked up, but did 
, not glance even at Edgar. 

* "Naughty child!" he said, laughing; "spoilt, naughty child!" 
and he tried to take her hand. Actuated, as it would seem, by a 
sudden impulse, she hastily withdrew it, and then as quickly placed 
it in his. 
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"Forgive me, both!" she cried, supplicatingly, "I am not ! 
worthy of your indulgence." 

She then hastily changed the subject, and all three conversed for 
some time together, as in old, happy days, in outward seeming ; 
but a change had come over the three hearts since then. 

Madame de Eouvray had remained all day in strict retirement 
in her room, on the plea of want of rest, not even seeing her 
children. 

" Leave her to-day to me," exclaimed Manette; " it will be best. 
She is calm, and a few hours' repose, and a questioning of her own j 
heart may do much." 

"Monsieur de Brissac has not been to-day, has heP" asked 
Henriette. 

" No, but that vile, wicked Amelia (I know she brought him 
there yesterday, to madame's room) has been trying all day to get 
me away on some pretext; but I am too wary, this time/ 

" Watch, pray watch !" cried Henriette. 

" Oh trust me, not another chance will she get with me." So 
saying, she returned to madame's apartment, and Henriette to 
hers. 

She had been there but a few moments, when Amelie tapped 
at the door. 

" Mademoiselle," she said, on entering, " Monsieur le general is 
au salon, and begs permission to say a few words to you, alone." 

" Alone ?" she exclaimed, a chill coming over her, as it ever did 
when he was named. Not wishing the soubrette to witness her 
emotion, she added, "Where is Mademoiselle Paula P" 

" In the large salon" answered the other, meekly. 

"Request Bastien to show Monsieur le general into the inner 
one ; I will come down." 

Amelie withdrew, and, summoning all her courage for the inter- 
view, Henriette descended. 

On entering the room, he was standing near the fire. Bowing 
low, he placed a chair for her, at the same time inquiring after her 
health. 

"It is well, quite well, I thank you, Monsieur le general," she 
replied, coldly. 

JNo distance of manner could affect him— he came prepared for 
such contingencies. , 

" Mademoiselle," he said, " I have sought you, feeling as I do, 
that there must be an unpleasant impression in your mind against 
me." 

" We expect, monsieur, what we feel we deserve," she replied. 

"Of course; but though I know, from your marked dislike 
towards me, that I can hardly remove your unfavourable impres- 
sion of me, I cannot bear to be held in such low estimation by you." 

" I fear the task to remove my impression, monsieur, will prove 
a very difficult, if not an impossible one." i 

He bit his lip at her imperturbable coolness. " You are wron^," * 
he answered, forcing a smile: "I am resolved to do so, in justice 
to myself; there are few things I resolve to do that I cannot 
accomplish." 
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She did not reply, but fixed her eyes full on his face. He con- 
tinued : "Your brother has chosen to act for himself, and contrary 
to my advice, and you blame me. I went to Frascati's the other 
evening, hearing he was there, to protect him from further folly 
and loss. I was not playing with him " 

She again raised her eyes to his: the indignant blood mantled 
in her cheek, and her lip curved in scorn as she said, in a slow and 
r measured tone, " I went to my brother's room, to await his return, 
at eleven that evening ; in the cinders lay a piece of paper. It 
was not from curiosity that I picked it up, but as a duty; for I 
saw a word which arrested my attention. That note was from 
you, inviting my brother to meet Monsieur Prevoyal at Fraseati's." k 

A dark glare of wrath and momentary shame overspread hi* 
face: he cursed Henri's want of caution. 

" Pardon me," he replied, after a pause, " but such a letter was 
not written by me. Some one has dared to make use of my name !" 
- "I can then only admire their most excellent imitation of 
Monsieur le general s writing/' and she smiled in scorn. 

" You hate me much, Mademoiselle de Bouvray, and hating, 
wish to think and pronounce me guilty of faults of which I am 
incapable." 

"Pardon me," once more she answered; "I do not hate you; 
hatred and love are master passions, which we confer on some 
object calculated to inspire them. No, Monsieur le general, I do 
not hate — I despise you ! for your meanness, untruth, and deceit ! 
Excuse me, I will retire." She rose. 

" No," he cried, his passion almost mastering him, " not till you 
have heard me!" 

" How so, monsieur P Will you presume " 

" To entreat you to hear me," he interrupted, with more calm- 
ness. " Pray be seated: we have not spoken yet of your brother's 
position; hitherto you have been pluming your scorn at my 
expense : let us change the subject." 

She reseated herself. 

" In a word, then, mademoiselle," resumed the general, " your 
brother's position is this,— he owes Prevoyal three thousand five 
hundred louifi : how will he pay them ?" 
, . " Were it not better that Monsieur PreVoyal should ask him 
that Question himself?" 

" You will not check me. I esteem your brother, little as you 
believe it, for your sake ; and for your sake I would, if possible, 
arrange this matter. Privoyal has given him four days; if 
within that period that sum be not paid, de Bouvray will be 
posted everywhere as a defaulter. He will be unable to appear 
anywhere, for a brand will be on his name ; the Church, for which 
he has been reading, will be closed against him; the Bar likewise. 
He will be a dishonoured man !" 
i She sat thoughtfully looking on the ground. 

" I see," he continued, " that you are thinking." 

" Before four days/' she replied, " his father will, I trust, have 
paid the debt" 
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"Ha, ha!" he laughed. "Do you think so? No: you have 
written, possibly; but vou feel in your heart he will not come 
forward to save a son of Monsieur Waldron !" 

Henriette arose from her chair in agonized astonishment, and 
stared wildly at him. 

" Come, sit down," he said, smiling ; and, taking her passive 
hand, he reseated her. "Your secret is safe; but I know, and 
you know, that the Baron de Bouvray will not embarrass himself 
for him, at your instance." 

"I should be glad to know," she said, recovering herself, " in 
what way our family affairs so much interest General de la Valerie." 

"In this way, mademoiselle. % You see I am not yet angry; I 
<»me as a friend to consult with you, for I really feel a deep 
interest in your brother. I am his frienc>, if I am not permitted 
to style myself yours. I repeat, I came to consult with you on 
the best manner of arranging this affair. From me, your brother 
lias refused a loan to redeem himself." 

" Have you offered it P" she asked, in surprise. 

" I have ; if you disbelieve me, ask him." 

" I believe you," she replied, " and I thank you ; but from no 
acquaintance can he accept it, without feeling the obligation most 
painfully." , 

"So I thought," he replied, gently; "therefore I came once 
more to solicit you— for all our sakes, perhaps— to give me a title 
to befriend de Bouvray." 

" General de la Valerie,'* she answered, " I look upon marriage 
as too sacred a rite to be lightly undertaken. I cannot ever love 
you; it would be a desecration of that ceremony to meet you at 
the altar. 

" Try and think otherwise of it ; let me point out to vou certain 
facts. I need but lightly allude to the painful position of your 
father and mother particularly, the consequences of which will, or 
may, fall on her children. She will seek refuge in a convent,— I 
tell you so; you will be left friendless— you, your brother, and 
Mademoiselle Paula, for your mother's act will still farther 
estrange your father from you." 

She held her head down and sighed. There was truth in this. 
It had been the subject of her own secret thoughts. 

"Now hear another thing, of which you are ignorant. The 
Abbe* de Brissac, that man of so much self-vaunted strength, for- 
getting his vows to Heaven, is in love with your sister !" 

" Merciful Heaven !" she cried ; " do not utter a thing so mon- 
strous!" 

" Nay," and he smiled, " you have onlv heard half. She loves 
him too ; she scarcely knows it, but she does love him. It was he 
who stole her miniature, that man of * Restitution V I have proof 
of it, and she guesses it. Now do you see the fate impending, 
and which may fall and crush you P" 

She sat cold as marble, a thousand strange circumstances 
shaping themselves into form before her vision. 

" And I have sometimes thought," he said, eyeing her scroti- 
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nizingly, " that Monsieur Andriot would not hare sued in rain to 
the elder sister." She could not gfrow paler, but the heart bounded. 
**This is a mere idea of sudden growth : there I may be wrong; 
the human heart is a strange mystery ! But all your annoyance 
about your brother and others," he continued, " Iwill avert ; only 
give me a right to do so ; your sister at once removed, her half 
wandering affections will return to Edgar Andriot. Better the 
curb's nephew than be lured to notoriety by an apostate abb<5— 
for such, tor her sake, he may become. By withdrawing at once 
to healthier influences, your father and mother — all, may be 
saved. I will do this, if you will become my wife." 

" I am sorely tried," said Henriette, in deep emotion, looking 
towards heaven. " But no, I will put my trust above !" 
" A good idea," he said, coldlv. " But mortals must also help 



sider. Your brother need never know from whence his deliverance 
came ; let him think it proceeded from his father, who, however, 
will not assist him. I will say no more at present. Summon me, 
and I will fly to you on the instant. A revoirJ" And bowing 
very low, he quitted the salon. 

It was true : the general had offered his purse to Henri, but in 
a manner that rendered it impossible to his pride to accept it. 

When that person took his leave, Henriette sat some moments 
in deep and agonizing thought. In that moment she abandoned 
every idea of self — all her anxiety was for Henri and Paula. 
Oh ! that last dread was worse than death— she resolved to watch, 
but not to breathe a hint of her fears. If, for the sacrifice of her* 
self, she could have been certain of saving all, she would cheerfully 
have made that offering on the altar of affection ; but who could 
assure her that her self-devotion would have that effect? Every- 
thing around her was darkness, and to whom could she apply P 
Alas ! in this last sorrow she stood quite alone. 

" Oh !" she exclaimed, at length, " if my father do but write, 
as I think he will, I can then fearlessly throw myself at his feet, 
and revealing all, implore his help— he can save us." And with 
this cheering hope, she rose and sought her room. 

The day was cold and frosty, but invigorating enough to tempt 
any one forth. Edgar had gone out with Henri, at the latter's 
request, great as his disinclination was to leave Paula's side. 

There was a large garden attached to the H6tel de Cressy. As 
Paula descended the stairs which led to it, Bastien opened the 
door to admit a visitor. Paula started at the sudden presentation 
of her own thoughts— the Abbe* de Brissac was before her. He, 
too, changed countenance. 
" Mademoiselle is going out?" he said, after the usual salutations. 
" Only in the garden, Monsieur l'abbe\" was the tremulous reply. 
" May I be permitted to share your walk P" , 
u Your doing so will afford me pleasure." 
And silently they moved towards the garden. Paula was in 
extreme embarrassment: they had never been alone before, except 
during those few moments over the folio of drawings and that 




now I leave you time to con- 
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day she remembered only too welL For some minutes they spoke 
but little. He made observations on the fineness of the day, and 
on its healthful influence on the mind; but these were mere 
words of custom, for as though to prove how little the influence 
of the day affected him, he sighed deeply. 

" Is mademoiselle going to Madame die Yemeuil's this evening?" 
he asked, at length. 

" Yes," she answered, "we are all going— that is, my sister and 

brother, my aunt of course, and " she paused. Had she striven 

to pronounce Edgar's name to him at mat moment, she felt it 
would have choked her. Her agitation was involuntary, and it 
was visible. 

" And P" he asked. 

" No, not my mother," was the evasive reply. 

" I did not anticipate she would." 

And now there was another silence, and they walked on. 

" Mademoiselle Paula," he said at length, and as he walked 
beside her, he fixed his deep, questioning eyes on her half-averted 
face, " do you remember meeting me at the Mairie at Tours P I 
have sometimes thought you do not. I much wish to know this." 

The sudden question called a deep flush to cheek and brow : 
she turned hastily towards him, and their eyes met,— that question 
needed no reply in words. As she walked on, her heart turned 
sick at the thought of her duplicity to her loving sister in con- 
cealing this : she felt that he, too, must despise her ; but man's 
inherent vanity, which is seldom absent from his heart, excused 
an act which flattered that feeling. 

"Do you know," he continued, "why I was in that town, or 
rather, whence I had come P" He spoke hurriedly. 

" No, Monsieur l'abbeV' 

" I was on my return from Africa, from a long and congenial 
mission of salvation. I came, not in humble gratitude, I fear, for 
the benefits I had conferred on many, but in pride — pride of 
heart, pride of fame. I derived intense gratification from the 
tears of the crowds who had listened to me that morning, when I 
related many a scene of trial in far lands : and I who had saved 
so many, on that day was myself lost." 

Paula was weeping the irrepressible tears of self-abasement : 
her own heart condemned her utterly. 

" Do not weep, unless for me !" he continued, and his voice 
trembled painfully , "you have no cause for tears ; shed them for 
me, and pray— pray that this almost overwhelming trouble may 
be taken from me — this dreadful temptation, which is the punish- 
ment of my fault. It is vain longer to attempt concealment to 
myself —to ourselves ; one error has been thus bitterly, but justly 
punished. Had you not concealed our first meeting, and had I 
not accepted my share of that fault, this would not have been 
awarded us ; but the mutual secret engendered mutual sin ; and 
now in the hands of fate I am powerless, Oh, pray for me 1 You 
are young and innocent." 

Paula sobbed aloud and covered her face. 
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"I hare much wished to speak to you, M he added, " but never 
have hitherto been able to do so. It would be hypocrisy in me to 
ask why you weep. I am no hypocrite, but a suffering man — one 
who must fly or perish—bid me fly. Paula, I have read your 
heart, read mine, and oh ! bid me fly, lest an impulse too powerful 
— a temptation too strong, should arise, and I become as ashes 
before the wind— swept at its will, a plaything or the blast. I 
totter — one Suggestion from a cozening, tempting demon, and I 
fall!" 

It was as if his words had called up that demon. A voice rang 
through the sharp frosty air, and from the other end of the 
garden, descending from the house, came Edgar. 

" Paula," he cried, "where are youP" 

De Brissac stood still. His hands were clenched, his lips 
colourless : his haggard eye met hers. 

" Since whenP" he said, between his teeth. 

" He came this morning," and she bowed her head. 

" Adieu, mademoiselle, he uttered, as Edgar joined them, and 
slightly bowing to him, he hastily quitted the garden. 

" Paula, you have been crying !" said Edgar, looking earnestly 
at her. " Why P and why to him P" 

" We were talking of my mother," she said> in a low tone, 
looking down. 

" Poor child, poor Paula!" he tenderly exclaimed. 

How duplicicity leads the instant way to falsehood, and be- 
speaks a welcome for the guest; a welcome which, in its effects, 
leads to vice, misery, and destruction! 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

When Amelie dressed Henriette for Madame de Verneuil's 
ball that evening, she anxiously watched every turn in that speak- 
ing countenance; but to her it was a blank. The toilette was 
completed at last, and Henriette hastened to her sister's room. 
Paula had been dressed some time, and was sitting thoughtfully 
in a chair before the fire. 

" Paula," said her sister,j)utting her arm round her neck ; " are 
you not happv, dearest P You look sad ; what is the matter P" 

" Nothing, ' she answered hastily, rising, and colouring. 

"I do not feel very well; I think these flowers oppress me; 
they have too much perfume," and she took a bouquet from her 
bosom. 

" That is a pretty assortment," said Henriette, " did Edgar give 
it to you?" 

"Yes," she answered, turning and seeking, or appearing to 
seek, something on her table; but the odour affects my head — 
I shall not wear it." 

" Oblige me, and do, Paula; it will grieve him your not doing 
so. There ; which flower do you dislike P Is it this P" 
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" Oil !" she answered, pettishly, "not one more than another ; 
my head aches ; flowers will make it worse." N 

Henriette sighed. "Are you coming downP" she asked, and 
her hand almost unconsciously lingered on Edgar's discarded 
bouquet, which lay on the table. 

" Yes, presently," was the reply. 

Her sister quitted the room. When she was gone, Paula took 
up the flowers, and looked at them fixedly a moment. " Is it 
you or the heart ?" she said, in a low tone ; poor flowers, poor 
weak heart— weak, perhaps sinful !" 

" Oh, mademoiselle," ^ried AmSlie, entering delighted, for there 
savoured something of intrigue in the mission which had brought 
her there ; " here's a beautiful bouquet which has just been brought 
for you ! the man left it with the concierge, but with no name." 

Paula took it ; she thought of Edgar. " It is from Monsieur 
Andriot, I presume," she said, indifferently. As she spoke, her 
eye fell on the flowers, and she became white as her dress. It was 
an exquisite bouquet, and entwined with the other flowers was 
the cerise Brazilian one, fresh and beautiful, just gathered, and 
giving forth its soft and delicate odour, like a propitiatory incense* 

"What kind of person brought this?" she asked, almost with 
a frightened look. 

" A commissionaire, mademoiselle : he left it, and hurried away." 

"Thank you," she replied, and descended to the salon, the 
flowers in her hand. She had hurried from the room tp escape 
Am£lie's observation. Edgar's lay neglected on the table ! How 
many a history is often attached to a bouquet of faded flowers ! 

La comtesse was in excellent spirits. There was pleasure in 
perspective, and despite the several feelings that agitated them, 
her nieces looked beautiful — a credit to her ckaperonage. Paula 
avoided every question touching the bouquet, beyond the first 
amazed demand on Henriette's part, of — 

"Where did you get those flowers, Paula P they must be from 
the royal serre ? It must be Edgar ; we spoke of them before him. 
How good and kind." 

Paula was silent. 

The ball was brilliant. Edgar was there with Henri. Poor 
fellow ! the happiness of that evening was gone for him, when 
looking at the bouguet his Jiancie held, he exclaimed, with uncon- 
querable emotion, m reply to a question from Henriette, — 

" I never sent them ! I gave her one to wear in her bosom ; she 
formerly used to like one there, but, I see, her taste has changed." 

The general was there, too. He made no allusion to the morn- 
ing's conversation, but, saluting the ladies with his usual suavity, 
attached himself nearly the whole evening to la comtesse. 

Madame de Verneuil was in ecstasy ; she had gained a triumph 
over all the circle of her acquaintance ; for, standing near her, in 
conversation, was the Abbe* de Brissac ! He who had refused, 
heretofore, every invitation in Paris, was in her salons / It is true, 
he stayed but a short time, but he had been there,— that was suf- 
ficient. As la comtesse and her party approached where he stood, 
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to salute the lady of the House, his cheek could scarcely grow paler, 
for it was like marble already, but his eyes looked up and then 
sought the ground. Henrietta gazed in terror upon him. 

Now, indeed, her eyes were opened, and, shuddering, she turned 
away — but not before she had fixed her glance on Paula's troubled 
countenance. It was not pleasure, not joy, that she read there, 
but self -abasement and suffering, as she returned his constrained 
bow. 

Henrietta was forced to dance : she could not avoid doing so. 

"Will you valtz with me, Paula P" whispered Edgar, ofbring 
his arm. The abbe* raised his head. 

" I really cannot," she answered, trembling. " I am not well. 
I could not stand, I think,'' and she sank into a chair, convulsively 
grasping her bouquet. 

" Pray do !" he said, imploringly ; " I have much to say to you, 
and cannot speak it here." 

She attempted to rise, but her limbs refused to support her. 
• " You really must not dance," cried la comtesse, wno was seated 
next to her ; "you look pale and faint, child* Take my Jiacon: 
shall we return homeP" 

" No, I thank you," she replied ; " do not notice me : I shall be 
better presently. 

" Allow me, Monsieur Andriot," said Madame de Verneuil, " to 
present a partner to you." 

Edgar bowed. Of course, he could not refuse, and offering his 
arm he led his companion to another salon. 

" Has Mademoiselle Paula any commands for Tours P" inquired 
the abbe, addressing her in a low tone, as he took a seat beside 
her. " I am going to that neighbourhood to-morrow." 

" Leaving Paris P" exclaimed she, meeting his gaze. 

"Yes, for some days— it may be more. I must visit Bordeaux 
on business." 

" Thank you," she replied, and her voice trembled. " I expect 
myfather in Paris shortly ; he is my sole object of interest there. 
' Has not Monsieur Andriot an uncle P a cure* there P" he asked, 
his eyes intently seeking hers, which were cast down. 

" Yes," she faltered, " but it is unlikely you will see him, unless 
you are already acquainted." 

" No, I have not that pleasure. Had vou intrusted to me any 
commands, I should gladly have sought him." 

" I have none, Monsieur de Brissac, now." 

" Now," and he threw a strong emphasis upon the word ; then 
pausing, added, after a moment, " I see you have some more of 
your favourite flowers, but not in your hair. Your good taste has 
well directed you. They are beautiful children of nature and art ; 
of art in the uses we put them to, of nature in themselves : it is 
thus we bring them into salons, and by so doing too frequently 
destroy their beauty. But these, I see, are not yet quite lost— 
they preserve their perfume." 

Paula was silent : her eyes were fixed on the flowers* 

" I had one of those sprigs," he continued, " the other day : it 
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still lives. Try and preserve yours— it would be a sin to let them 
fade." 

"Yes, a sin," she uttered, absently. 

" A sin," he repeated, "to allow beautiful things to die for want 
of attention. When I return, will you show me these flowers 
which your care will have preserved P" 

" I will if they do live," she replied. 

" They will live. Good night, and farewell," he added, rising, 
" and in your thoughts to-morrow, remember him who goes forth 
on a pilgrimage of deep suffering, but of necessity — one, however, 
that will lead towards a tranquil conscience, I trust." 

" Who speaks of conscience in a ball-room P" laughingly asked 
Madame de YerneuiL " Oh, it is you, Monsieur 1'abbe— 1 thought 
so. Pray tell me what conscience isP" 

"Conscience, madame," he replied, "is a chameleon, changing 
its hue with the deeds of the mortal man. Happy are those whose 
acts invest it with the whiteness of purity and peace." 

" A homily ! and here !" she laughed ; then turning to her com- 
panion on the other side, continued a conversation she had inter- 
rupted when she addressed the abbe*. When she sought to 
address him again, he was gone, and only Paula, pale and agitated, 
sat beside her. 

When Edgar returned, she made an extraordinary effort, and 
rising, accompanied him to the ball-room. She tried too, to be 
herself again, but it was beyond her power. In vain he endea- 
voured to persuade himself that she was ill— that that alone caused 
the change. He whispered this to Ms heart, but the heart rejected 
the hollow flattery. 

Paula took leave of Edgar, whose heart felt heavy; and, on their 
return home, avoiding anything like a private conversation with 
her sister, hurried to her own room. 

Henriette's greatest, indeed, her only satisfaction at the baB, 
had been the conduct of the general during the evening. Not once 
had he sought her; but bowing respectfully, rather appeared to 
avoid conversation with her. 

She entered her room, followed by AmeTie, to whose assistance, 
in undressing, she was forced to submit. Seating herself before 
the dressing-table, she silently permitted the woman to unbraid 
her hair. In removing a handkerchief which was placed on the 
table; a letter fell from it. She turned it, looked at its superscrip- 
tion, and read, " Mademoiselle de Eouvray." 

" Where is this letter from P" she asked, turning towards AmeTie. 

" Letter P" exclaimed the servant, in unfeigned amazement; 
u letter, mademoiselle P I have seen none." 

" It was here on my table ; from whom is it P •* 

" I declare, mademoiselle, I know nothing of it,'* 

The tone and look were too genuine to leave a doubt on her 
mistress's mind. She felt anxious to read it.- The characters were 
totally unknown to her ; but feeling that Amelie's inquisitive face 
was peeping over her shoulder, she abstained. 

" Shall I move the bougie nearer for mademoiselle to read her 
etter P" she asked, placing the light nearly in her eyes. 
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" Thank you," Henrietta calmly answered, " I shall not read it 
at present." 

Amelie had to attend to Paula's hair, so she was forced to hasten 
away; and as she bade mademoiselle " good night," she heard her 
torn the key in the door and retire towards her dressing-table. 

Henriette seated herself; yet still she hesitated. At last she 
tore open the letter— it was from the general. 

He was far too old a soldier to trust any one farther than 
necessity reqnired. For more reasons than one, he did not wish 
Amelie to know 'that he was in correspondence with Henrietta. 
When he had learned they had all left for the ball, he drove to the 
hotel; he could reach Henri's apartment au rez de ckausse'e without 
being seen by any one but the concierge. Excusing himself on the 
plea of having forgotten something there, he entered, and quickly 
mounting the stair^proceeded towards the room he had previously 
ascertained to be Henrietta's. (First, we should explain, he had 
given a rendezvous to Amelie at his house at that hour ; he knew 
her punctuality, and having nothing to fear there, trusted to- 
chance for the rest.) Chance favoured him. He gained Henrietta's 
room, and in a handkerchief placed the letter, of too much im- 
portance to be trusted to the precarious post. 

He effected his retreat, and gained his carriage unseen, except 
by the concierge, as he entered and left. Driving home, he held a 
few moments conversation with Amelie, and then hastened to 
Madame de VernemTs. 

"We left Henriette with the letter in her hand. She broke the 
deal, and started on seeing the general's handwriting inside, and 
the signature. Thus it ran : — 

" Pardon me once again, mademoiselle, for intruding upon you, 
but great hopes are not soon quelled, nor grave matters settled in 
an instant. 1 would once more speak of your brother, and pray 
believe me to be not all selfish hi my desire to save him* 
Three days more remain before his dishonour — for in the 
first instance he won five hundred louis from Prevoyal, which 
were immediately paid— thus he cannot deny the debt on the 
score of unfair play; for by that, on his own showing, he was con- 
tent to rise a winner. Your brother has since lost, and not repaid 
one sou ! this will be his position, patent to the world. I leavo 
you to judge how he will be judged, I have little more to say. 
From your father he will not receive a louis, nor from Madame la 
comtesse— from me, as I before told you, he can: I will arrange 
that ; you see I feel and know you will apnly to me. I wish to 
spare the delicacy ofyour woman's feelings in doing so— you need 
not say one word. Eemit me the enclosed unsigned cheque, and 
in half an hour you will receive the acquittance of his debt ; and 
your husband will make your happiness the study of every hour. 
Am I understood? three days remain, at the expiration of that 
time "Avous, 

w 'DaIa Valebib." 

Enclosed was an unsigned cheque for three thousand five hundred 
louis. x 2 
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The papers dropped to the ground ; and covering her face with 
Jxer hands, she sat in deep and perplexed tLo .ight. 

" Never," she exclaimed, at last ; " I cannot be required to make 
finch a sacrifice. His wife ! Oh no, no — it would be sacrilege to 
the memory that still dwells in my heart !" 

She stooped, and, picking up the papers, was going to commit 
them to the flames ; but, almost mechanically, she refolded and 
placed them in their envelope. Then she asked, *' By whom was 
that letter brought here P* And, sighing, she wept in spirit over 
the web that was weaving around her. 

The next day came, and one comfort— -the general never called. 
He had said truly as to Henri's first winnings. PreVoyal, a 
ereature of his, let Henri win at first, the better to get him into 
his power ; for no sooner had he been paid that sum than Arsene, 
another of the general's instruments, obtained it from him ? on 
pretence of an execution in her apartment. All had been gained 
over to pursue the young man to his ruin. How then could he 
#scapeP 

Edgar left that evening. Paula's miniature was not yet com- 
pleted. As he pressed Henriette's hand at parting, she said, in 
reply to some expressed fears of his— some vague suspicions, 
" Trust me, Edgar, I will watch over my dear sister; I am sure 
she loves you!" And, unaccountable as Paula's conduct at times 
was, her sister would think so, nor suffer the other dreadful fear 
to occupy her mind. She resolved at once, too, to see her mother, 
though that mother shrank from her. Things had arrived at 
such a crisis that she felt something decided must be done. Suffer- 
ing and alarm were written on every feature of that poor worn 
woman's countenance as her daughter approached her. 

"Mother dearest," she said, "why do you avoid mef I am 
jBtill your loving child, am I not?" # 

"Yes, yes, Henriette," she hurriedly answered; "but a living 
reproach to me. Now that you know all, you can understand my 
sufferings." 

"Yes, mother, understand and feel for you from my heart and 
*oul. But oh ! do not let the proud, the cold, and the uncharitable, 
who, setting up their own virtue, are perhaps weaker than you, 
drive you to a step that may be fatal to happiness." 

She thought of the abbe* as she said this. 

"I shall never be happy or at peace again," replied her mother, 
shuddering. " When I think of the child I deserted, left possibly 
to his father's cruelty and neglect— for I never heard of him, 
Henriette— perhaps he is dead!" And the wretched woman 
bowed herself to the earth. 

" Oh madame," said Manette, " think of those you have— those 
*rho love you so well! of poor mademoiselle, and the other two. 
.And then, Monsieur le baron — think " 

" Do not name him," she cried, rising in agony. " I must never 
Bee him again." 

" Mother, mother, pray be calm !" entreated her child, weeping : 
" you will, you must see nim; he will comfort you, and bring peace 
to your bosom." 
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"Never more— never more !" she ejaculated, in a hopeless tone* 
"The abbe* told me there was but one chance of forgiveness ot 
peace— to renounce all." 

" Oh ! madame," said her faithful servant, " le bonphre Andriofc 
would not have said that !" 

"No," cri$d Henriette, indignantly, "I know he would not i 
and the one who condemns you has known temptation and suc- 
cumbed to it, and your errors are light compared with his sin !" 

"Monsieur Tabbe* P" exclaimed her mother; "can you mean him P 

"I mean Monsieur l'abbe; he is a hypocrite, and one who, in 
his own boasted strength, condemns all." 

" You grievously wrong him !" answered her mother. t " If eveif 
man were good and perfect, that man is the Abbe de Brissac !" 

She relapsed into silence, and that child left her, finding he£ 
presence rather a restraint than a pleasure to her* 



CHAPTER, XXXVU. 

The sole consolation Henri's devoted sister retained, was the 
knowledge of his affection. To his sanguine heart it was certain* 
that her father could not resist her earnest appeal. a % . 

With the morrow came a letter which filled her with despair. 
The baron wrote to her, accusing her, the pure and good, the 
truthful and devoted, of falsehood, duplicity, and of bringing rum 
upon her brother. No feeling in relation to her family was spared. 
Even her mother's wretched state (and he did not know the worst); 
was supposed to be in some way her work# 

The letter fell from her hand. 

Henri came to her room. He, too, had received a letter* She 
looked into his face, and her heart almost burst. What was to be 
done P Once again she would try her aunt, for now there was no 
time to lose. Henri had but twenty-four hours wherein to dis- 
charge his debt. As he was leaving her room, she grasped his 
hand. " You do not forget your solemn oath P" she said, solemnly* 

" No, Henriette," he replied, " come what may, I again swear 
to you, your brother will never be a suicide." # m 

"Now I can make another effort ; I place entire faith in your 
word." 

The renewed application to her aunt was even more fruitless 
than the former one; the refusal was coupled with insult. 

Her niece rose proudly, and with a cold obeisance quitted the 
room. 

"I think I spoke decidedly P" said la comtesse, appealing to 
Amelie, who crept out of a closet- " I would not lend myself to 
such a purpose tor the world; though I think the girl has been 
imposed upon/' 

a Oh, oui, madame, Monsieur Henri is very cunning." . 
"By the way," said la comtesse, suddenly, <7 have you discovered 
anything about that my sterious letter to mademoiselle P" 
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" Nothing, madame; I did as you desired me, I feied every way 
I could think of to open her-pupitre, but it's a patent one, and I 
failed in my efforts." 

" It must have been from Milord Vesey," replied la comtesse. 

"I think so too," answered Amelie, " for mademoiselle caresses 
bis little dog much more than ever, and with such an absent air. 
Icannot, however, discover anything about the person who brought 
it ; there must be bribery somewhere : it is very shocking." 
, ** Very, indeed,* 1 ejaculated the other, " but such things will be." 

Henriette was pacing the salon alone, iu deep abstraction, when 
Bastien entered and handed her a letter. She opened it with 
trembling hands, for the communications of her correspondents 
had of late been most unwelcome and distressing. It was anony- 
mous. 

" If Mademoiselle de Eouvray," it said, '" has the deep interest in 
her brother which the author, though almost a stranger to her, feels 
she possesses, she will put forth an effort, which she alone can 
make, to save him. Driven to desperation— his inability to meet 
his debts of honour— rhe has secured his place in the diligence on 
his road to Toulon, where he purposes embarking for Algiers, to 
serve as a volunteer. If she will seek Monsieur de Bouvray «t 
once, at l'Hotel des Messageries, she will verify the truth of this. 
In another hour it will be too late." 

Henriette dropped into a chair, overcome by this last blow. 

The hour had nearly expired, when the door of an apartment 
in Hie h6tel mentioned in the letter opened; and Henri started 
from a table where he was writing, on beholding Henriette and 
Paula. She had taken another with her whom he loved well. 

The sisters could scarcely speak for their tears. 

" It is true," he answered, to their appeal ; " all is lost— to- 
morrow I shall be an outcast from society; I have in vain en- 
deavoured by a bill — a promissory note — anything — to obtain time 
from Frevoyal. He wul listen to nothing but the payment of the 
sum at once.' 

" Give me till to-morrow, Henri," asked his eldest sister, with 
earnest energy, though she was very pale ; **Oh ! in mercy's 
name, do not deny me ; I have ho^e, much hope,"— she paused. 

" How P" he cried, " you have tried all. For that, and for your 
unceasing, unwearied love, believe me I am more than ever brother 
was, your debtor. But how can it be ?" 

She looked down. *' I cannot tell you now," she answered; ** but 
I have reason to believe that myfather will do something, although 
anonymously." 

The words came slowly and with pain from her lips ; it was the 
first untruth they had ever uttered to him. 

" Oh, my sister !" he exclaimed, clasping her to his bosom ; 
" then we shall not part. There," he added, handing her a letter, 
#< was a farewell conceived and written in bitterness of spirit ; for 
to be compelled to leave you botfe, would indeed have been a 
sufficing expiation of all my many faults I" 

She took the letter, but could not read it; her sight was dim. 
Paula sat sobbing on a chair. 
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" Cheer up, Httle sister," said Henri, joyously, so buoyant were 
his spirits; "Cheer up; you must now learn to love a better 
brother than I have ever been to you both." 

"And," whispered Henriette, "should my father do what we hope, 
you promise me, Henri, to strive and gain his affection by obedU 
ence and devotion to your studies, for our poor mother's sake ?" 

" I swear it solemnly I" he answered, — by the sincerity of my 
repentance !" 

" Then come," she said, calmly, with a blanched cheek, and eyes 
sunken with suffering; "come, rest in peace, Henri; to-morrow 
you will be free 1" 

And they returned home, 



Two hours after the foregoing events, General de la Valerie sat 
in his salon. His valet entered. 

" A letter for Monsieur le general," he said. 

He tore open the envelope, at his feet fell an unsigned cheque 
for three thousand five hundred louis ! 

" Hah !" he exclaimed, his countenance radiant with satisfaction; 
" EnRn r 

" Order my carriage immediately after dinner," he said, as the 
servant entered. 

When the man was gone, he rose, and going to his desk, which, 
lie unlocked, he took out a paper and examined it. 

" Discharged I" he muttered to himself. " But she will not know 
how long it has been undated. Now, to remedy that ;" and going 
to a table, he wrote the day of the month, the then present one. 

Madame la comtesse and her nieces, with Henri, were seated in 
the salon after dinner. 

Henriette's fingers passed the worsted through the frame at 
which she sat, but the pattern was little thought of. It was as 



every thread, when Bastien opened the door, and announced the 
general. 

Henriette bowed her head lower over her work, and her lips 
trembled. 

He entered— calm and dignified as he ever was, merely bowing 
round as usuaL 

A hope sprang to that poor girl's heart. " Perhaps he had not 
received her letter : perhaps through some unseen channel help 

might come, and she be rescued ; perhaps " As her throbbing 

heart was framing these sanguine wishes, she felt, without seeing, 
that he drew near her. She durst not look up. 

"Ever at work, Mademoiselle de Bouvrav?" he said, wifli 
seeming indifference. " But it is pretty, and will reward your 
labour when it is completed : the reward of labour, like that of a 
generous action, is sweet Pardon me, I have thrown down your 
handkerchief from the frame : I am very awkward." 



CHAPTER XXXVUL 
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- He stooped, and picking it up, offered it to her. Their eyes met 
as she received it. There was a letter within it. 
" I thank you," she murmured. 

Madame la comtesse, like a prudent chaperon (haying been 
counselled by AmeUe "to give ce cher Monsieur le gin&ral a* 
chance of making himself agreeable to mademoiselle)," rose, and 
seating herself by Paula, who had placed herself at the piano, 
engaged her attention. 

" Henriette," whispered the general— it was the first time his 
lips had ever breathed her name to her— she shrank from it. 
"Henriette, I thank you; do not accept it as a sacrifice, for a life 
of devotion on my part shall be your reward." 

She thought how short that life might be at his age, in which lie 
promised her so much; and how long Tiers would be, however brief 
his days, with his chains around her. 

"All that true affection can offer, I lay at your feetj every 
thought shall be for you, and those you love." 

" I thank you f or that promise," she returned. 

" "Now," he continued : " how will you arrange this P" 

44 1 do not know." 

" I will tell you. Your brother must not know whence his relief 
has come— he would not accept it." 

" I know he would not," she answered, promptly. 

"Can you not imitate your father's writing P' he asked. 

" I never tried ; I do not think I could." 

" Can you not give me a line— just a line, of Monsieur le baron'* 
writing r* 

She drew from her pocket his letter of that morning, and 
tearing off the signature, gave it with the letter, in her handker- 
chief, which contained the promised sum. 

" This will do," he said. " Is there anything more you would 
say to me P" He spoke in a gentle tone. 

" Only this," she whispered. " For a while— a few days— lest lie 
suspect— or they— or— in short—" 

You desire," he said, relieving her embarrassment, " that our 
engagement should be a secret P" 

" I do ;" and she raised her eyes, filled with her tears wrung 
from the heart, to his face. 

" You shall be obeyed in all things. Now I will leave you. 
Thank you— and good night." He pressed her hand : she could 
not sDeak ; the big tears neavily dropped their leaden weight of 
despair on her silken flower. 

"Are you leaving us, general P" asked la comtesse, as he rose. 

"No, not until Mademoiselle Paula obliges us with that 
song again. I have been whispering to her sister, lest our 
louder tones should mar such harmony." And he walked to the 
piano. 

" I will try and not hate him," thought Henriette, "it will be 
my duty." 

The next day her brother was free. Frantic with joy. he rushed 
to his sisters, who (one of them sincerely so) expressed the greatest 
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surprise. Henrietta disguised her deception as well as she possibly 
could. 

" Yes," said Paula, looking at the address on the letter, " it is in 
papa's writing, slightly disguised ; but it is his. Oh, ce bonptore" 

" And you will not forget this, because of any seeming coldness 
or sternness on his partP said Henriette. 

"No, never" he replied with energy, 

"He would not seem to encourage you, Henri, but he has 
rescued you, and though he may seem to deny it by his conduct, 
do not you attempt to divine his motives, and strive to gratify and 
obey him." 

" I swear it to you, dearest sister. But tell me now; how did 
you know he was going to do this P" 

"Do not ask me, Henri," she said; "let it suffice that it is done." 

The general came every day, and when, soon afterwards, he 
proposed again for Henriette to her aunt, and stated his hope of 
being accepted by Mademoiselle de Eouvray, it excited no sus- 

Eicion in the mind of either the brother or sister. She had, in 
sequent conversations with them during that period, spoken of 
the general as a man who might not be so harsh and worldly as 
she had at one time deemed him to be. 

"I beseech you to pause !" cried Henri, taking both her hands 
in his, with much emotion, " you know but little of this man" (he 
knew too much to make him desire such an alliance for his be- 
loved sister). " Think of his age, Henriette. Oh, it would be 
worse than martyrdom !" 

" Dearest sister," sobbed Paula, "you cannot intend it ! What 
you P only nineteen, and so beautiful ! Marry him ! It cannot be !" 

"Is there no motive we do not knowP" asked Henri, a vague 
suspicion in his mind of—what, he knew not. 

" I will tell you," she answered, evasively. " You, Paula, think 
me too young: alas! the troubles of my mother have made me 
thoughtful beyond my years. The general will be a protector ; 
my father does not greatly love me : I cannot return to des Ormes, 
as I am, with any hope of happiness." 

"But you will meet some one to love, dearest sister," cried 
Paula. 

"No," she replied, calmly; "I am, resolved to marry de la 
Valerie. I have pledged my word." 

" I would sooner see you in your grave," said her brother, 
gloomily; " you can never be happy with him." 

"Let me try," she said, faintly smiling; "for nothing can 
change my resolve." 

The comtesse was lost in amazement. She knew not of Henri's 
debt of honour, believing that story to be— as Amelie had assured 
her it was — an invention. 

Manette was speechless at first with astonishment andhorror. She 
knew how Henriette hated this man; she felt it was some sacrifice; 
she suspected all, but even to her entreaties her child was silent. 

The effect of the intelligence of Henriettas marriage, hastened 
a preric^sly-fomedprojectm the mind of Madame deBouvray. So 
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mortal, or more than mortal, was her dread of seeing the accom- 
plishment of this marriage, that she watched the opportunity and 
fled, whither the finger of the still absent Abbs' de Brissac had 
pointed— to a consent. It would be vain attempting to describe 
the effect of this much dreaded event on the minds of her children, 
especially of Henriette. . She saw at once all the consequences of 
this rash act. It would separate her patents, and by so doing, 
break her father's heart. 

From la comtesse she received no consolation. " She thought 
it was an excellent thing, for in truth she was quite folle" 

Her mother wrote a long letter to Henriette, and implored 
her, in all affection, not to seek her yet, till her mind became 
tranquil; and to this desire they were forced to submit themselves. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The general, immediately on his acceptance by Henriette, had 
written to solicit her hand from her father, and now awaited Hie 
reply in more nervous trepidation than any one might have ex- 
pected from his calm exterior. 

The three days following Madame de Eouvrays flight, passed 
away in wretchedness to Henri and his sisters. 

On the third day after the letter had been written to the Baron 
de Rouvray, announcing this unfortunate occurrence, he arrived. 
He had deemed it best to consult with his sister before seeing his 
wretched wife, to whom he wrote along imploring letter, invoking 
her by her duty to her children, to return. 

After an interview with la comtesse, he descended to the salon, 
where sat his son and daughters, who were in ignorance of his 
arrival. Paula was in his arms in a moment. 

" My child ! my own child I" he said, pressing her to his bosom. 
On the others he scarcely looked. 

" Father," cried Henriette— the appeal was unanswered, and she 
shrank back to her seat 

Henri advanced frankly, and tendered his hand— it was rejected. 

" We must have some explanation," the baron coldly said. 

The other proudly retreated towards the mantelpiece, on which 
he leaned : even his new-born feelings for his father, engendered 
by his supposed generosity, were not sufficiently strong to make 
him overlook this reception. 

" Have either of you," he said at last, releasing Paula from his 
arms, and placing her in a chair, " Have either of you seen your 
mother P" The words seemed to choke him. 

" No, papa," answered Paula ; " she would not see us ; we have 
tried in vain." 

"And to whom," he continued, fixing his look on his elder' 
daughter, " am I to attribute the influence which has driven her to 
such a stepP" 

" To no influence of ours," answered Henri, with difficulty mas- 
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tering his indignation at the manner of this address. " We nave 
watched over her— rather, I should say, my sisters have." 

" And pray, by whom were the secret meetings with this abbe* 
effected?*' 

" There hare been no secret meetings with our knowledge," said 

Henriette. 

" Indeed!* 9 and by whom, pray, was she taken to Madam* 

Lagrange's?" 

"That was all my fault," quickly answered Paula; "I was 
sitting for my miniature/' 

" Bid you ask your mother to go P" he asked in a softer tone. 

" I did," replied Henriette, before Paula eould speak. " I did 
papa, to cheer my mother's melancholy by a walk every day in the 
Luxembourg. Without some inducement she would not have stirred 

A »» 

out. 

"The Luxembourg," he coldly answered, "is not Madame 
Lagrange's. Why was she taken there ?" 

" My aunt," said Paula, hastily, " would not let me go alone, and 
there was no one so fitting as mamma." 

" Always like yourself, Paula," he fondly replied, " screening the 
subtle and wicked doings of others beneath your own innocence. 
I know who took her there— it was you." And he scowled on 
Henriette. 

" Henriette could have had no bad motive," answered her 
brother, with lips white from suppressed passion; at the same time 
placing an arm round her as she sat pale and trembling on her 
chair* 

"Could she notP" exclaimed her father, violently. "And by 
whom was her money and yours drawn out of my hands P Per- 
haps that was for some good purpose \ I have too much reason to 
believe, from till £ hear, that that money has been principally ex- 
pended in this good -cause, and given to this woman, Madame 
Lagrange !" 

" Hold !" cried Henri, in a voice like thunder, and the boy stood 
erect, unf earing, and almost in defiance, before tiie man. Henriette 
sprang up and tried to arrest his words; he pushed her away gently, 
but resolutely. 

" Hold, sir !" he cried. M That money was obtained and given 
to me to save my honour and your name. I had gambled and 
lost fifteen hundred louis ; this noble girl, unknown to me— for I 
had only asked for my own— drew hers and rescued me ! Come, 
Henriette, "7-and he tried to raise her from her seatr-" let us go 
forth, even if we go beggars ; let us go away from injustice, which 
takes the form of a father to oppress us !" 
• " Stop, brother," she whispered, anxiously, "you forget !' 

" Then why was I not told this P" said the baron, a pang crossing 
his heart, as he felt he had been harsh and unjust. 

" You would have blamed Henri so much, cried Paula, sooth- 
inghr : " even I did not know this, till now. 

There was a moment's silence. 

" Perhaps/' he asked, as though seeking an excuse to be again 
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towards the faults of others. Charitable he was called, for he 
gave of his abundance, and remembered not the widow's mite. 
Strong, self-confident, he walked as almost a God amongst an 
idolatrous crowd of worshippers. He dared all, for he deemed 
his house on a rock ; but there came a day when storms arose, and 
Heaven sent its winds forth, to punish the proud, merciless one. 
His house crumbled in the dust, and that man fell — fell ! Oh, in 
utter abasement, he fell by the passion he had least dreamed of— 
by unholy love for a woman." 

Paula shrank back almost in horror from that fierce passion, but 
he held her* hands strongly in his. 

"Let me conclude," he whispered, in deep emotion. " It was 
not without a struggle, a severe one, that he shut himself away 
from all, but there was a spirit ever breathing her name around 
him. Go where he would, there were evidences of her. One day 
the temptation was more than his unguarded, unsupported weak- 
ness could bear ; he became for this thing perjured,' and a thief 
and he laid before her her own miniature. She uttered a cry. 

"Oh," he continued, unnoticing it, "then all was forgotten. 
With this ever before him, how could he forget P How banish 
the dream of sin ? All else was as nought. Vows, position, hopes 
of Heaven, all alike ingulfed in that vision, which opened but one 
door to his view, and, with the conviction that his passion was 
shared in all its fatal intensity, he fled, and became an apostate to 
his faith and priestly vows. Paula," he cried, in a wild agonizing 
tone, dropping on his knees before her, " I am free— free from all 
but my worship of you; save me, or I am lost 1" 

She burst into a wild, hysteric cry, and withdrawing her hands 
with a strong effort, covered her face and sobbed aloud. 

" Mine !" he cried, encircling her in his arms, " mine, whatever 
the suffering I have suffered, whatever the agony I have endured, 
or may have to endure, — mine !" 

She could only sob on the bosom which pillowed her aching- 
head. 

"Do not let me deceive you," he continued. "For my sake 
you will have to bear much; there will be those to scoff and 
triumph over my weakness, over the fell of the infallible man; but 
do not forget that that weakness to others, and to myself, has 
been strength to you; that every vow I have broken has been a 
registered one of love for you: think when I have to face the scorn 
of many, that on your bosom alone can I find repose or reward. 



"Yes," she uttered, scarcely audibly, " I wilL" 
"Oh," she cried, with wild energy, starting from his arms, "not 
yet, oh not yet let this be known to mortal. Henriette, my poor 
sister ! — this would kill her, for she esteems him much." 
It needed no name to indicate whom she meant. 
" What would you have me doP" he asked, drawing her back 
to her seat, and clasping her hands. 

" Go," she said, " go; give me time to think and act, and let her 
sacrifice pass without this additional pang." 
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"You shall be obeyed. Secure in your lore, what hare I ta 
care for? In the new discorered world within me I hare no place 
for any thought but lore of you, and, with that lore, confidence. 
May the blessing of our mutual ties of affection be found to guard 
us. Hearen bless you, my Paula—my own !" 

He strained her to his breast. Another moment, and she was 
alone. 

Her painful anxiety and excitement were almost unobserved, 
eren by her sister, in the preparations for her own sacrifice. 

The Baron de Bouvray would not be present at the marriage. 
An ample excuse was made for his absence, which was attributed 
to a slight attack of illness. 

The morning before the wedding-day Henriette and Paula sat 
together by themselres, at the former's request. She had noticed 
within the last twenty-four hours so great a change in her sister, 
that she resolred to speak seriously to her before her marriage, 
which would separate them for a while. 

The only comfort she had, was in the belief that the abbe* was 
still absent. She had nerer hinted to Paula her grare suspicions ; 
now, she resolred to clear them up. 

As she entered her sister's room, that sister met her with a look 
so wild, so terrified, that she began to imagine her reason affected. 

"Paula, dearest Paula!" she exclaimed, embracing her, "tefl 
me what is affecting: you thus. You are changed in appearance, 
manner— in everything ; what can hare occurred ?" 

Paula slid from her arms like a guilty thing, into a chair. 

" There is nothing, really nothing, Henriette. I shall be calmer 
soon. We hare had much to try us lately." 

" Hearen knows we hare ! but you, my dear sister, should re* 
joice, secure as you are in the affection of Edgar.'* 

" Oh, do not speak of him, for pity's sake," she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands in prayer. 

"Nay, but I must, I will, Paula; I hare had such heavy 
thoughts at my heart about you and Edgar." 

"Oh, in mercy do not name him, I again beseech you V cried 
Paula, conrulsirely ; and opening her desk, whieh lay before her 
on the table, she took from it three or four unopened letters. 
"See," she continued, wildly, "I cannot read them, still less erer 
see him again !" 

" Merciful Hearen !" ejaculated the other, with blanehed lij>s ; 
"then my worst fears are confirmed! Paula, my sister, my in- 
nocent sister, you lore " 

" Stop !" she exclaimed, 1n a piercing tone, standing erect, like 
a spirit of terror, " stop, do not name him I do not utter a name 
which I read in your horror-stricken countenance ; you cannot 
judge me as I do myself, nor condemn, as I execrate my own 
heart— weak, faithless, guilty thing ! but by all the lore you hare 
borne me, bear it still in memory, though you may despise me now 
-rand for its sake de* not pollute your lips with my shame, by 
giving his name utterance ! She spoke wildly and hurriedly. 

M My aster, my own Bister," exclaimed theother, with streaming 
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eyes, as she clasped the straggling girl in her arms. " Paula, you 
must be mad? 'tis guilt, 'tis sin, oh! too horrible to think of. 
Think of his vows, his position, all ; reflect, and your better feel- 
ings must conquer. Oh ! do not lay this heavy grief on me with 
what I have to undergo to-morrow." In her agony, she forgot 
that Paula knew not her self-sacrifice./ " You know not what my 
Bufferings are ; for their sake promise me to conquer, to wrestle 
with this dreadful passion; think of our young affections, our 
happy days of childhood, of Edgar, of your innocent love !" 

"I have thought of all," answered Paula, in a tone of deep de- 
spair, " and all is in vain !" 

" But Paula, speak to your soul, your conscience, those will aid 
you: 'tis sacrilege " 

"You know not all, Henriette," she said, more calmly, "but 
you will soon ; I am not the guilty thing in soul you imagine me. 
Kest content ; whatever my fate may be, it shall not be a guilty 
one ; sorrowful it may prove, but no more. Now, sister, let us 
go to our mother together, and ask her blessing ; we need that." 

Henriette could obtain no more; and somewhat consoled by- 
Paula's assurances, for she never once dreamt of the possible 
truth, she prepared to accompany her to their mother's room. 

Stretching forth her hand, Paula took Edgar's letters with a 
look as if the very contact conveyed a pang to her heart. Hen- 
xiette's eyes fell on them. 

" Does Edgar already address you as Mademoiselle de Eouvray P" 
she asked, 

" No," answered the other, turning hastily to the superscription 
of the letters, "always to Mademoiselle Paula; strange enough, 
here is one to Mademoiselle de Eouvray ; it has been given me by 
mistake ; it came a week since." # 

" Open it, Paula," asked her sister, with pale lips. 

"No/* answered she, tendering it with an averted look. " 'Tib 
yours, Henriette, take it to your room, and read it there, but 
whatever it contains never speak of it to me." 

With an anxious heart Henriette led the way to their mother's 
room, Edgar's letter in her hand. 

Henriette entered her own room, and closing the door, took 
forth Edgar's letter— it was the first she had ever received from 
him. There was ever a superior grace with the first of all things, 
from the firstborn to the firstling or the flock, from first love to the 
first letter that told that love. Henriette sat down and opened 
hers. " Henriette," it began, " Henriette, once my sister in all but 
the ceremony which should have made us so ! I am writing to 
you still as one, even though a strange and kindling thought 
arises in my heart to repudiate that title. Since the last sad 
events have occurred, proving to me how much a young heart 
may deceive itself, I have narrowly scanned mine lest I should 
again err, I feel now that Paula never loved me ; I feel that I 
too was led away by an imaginary love ; love her kindly I do — 
ever shall ; still I feel, I do most solemnly aver, more oread at 
the thought of losing your friendship, than the certainty that Bhe 
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is no longer mine ; and now I have sat down to ask you and my- 
self, in the same breath, ' have we not all, perhaps, mistaken our 
hearts P' I may not be enabled to convey to you my thoughts, 
but brought up as we all have been together, an ultimate separation 
never entered my imagination. When I have heard of ties for 
you, that would separate us, it has pained me ; you, Paula, and 
myself were as one ; now she has left us, and I can bear it, but I 
never could the thought of losing you. These doubts are too se- 
rious not to be deeply pondered upon, weighed in scales of virgin 
gold, with diamond weights, too pure and true to err. Many 
tilings cross my memory* and I dwell upon them : our early walks 
as children, and then that interview when you lay insensible 
before me, Henriette— have we all mistaken our hearts P tell me, 
do tell me, all your thoughts ! I am sad, I feel so desolate : you 
have never written to me; I never hear of you, far, far away. 
Henri wrote a few hurried lines a month since— then came Paula's 
letter : from its tenour I felt she wished to break those bonds 
already severed in her heart before I left. To my prayers she 
was deaf, to my solicitations silent ; and then when 1 wrote my 
last letter, a fortnight since, written calmly after mature delibe- 
ration, her silence nas only left me a deep sense of how mad was 
our first dream, how wise has been the awakening. Pray write to 
me, Henriette ; let me not feel how little I have ever reckoned in 
your heart, when numbering its ties of affection ; read, ponder 
over my letter, and find a little place in your heart for Edgar." 

The letter dropped from her hand : what could it mean F What 
had taken place between him and Paula P had he severed their 
ties, and without more effort, more sorrow than apparently he 
had evinced P had they mistaken their hearts P or rather, had he P 
her own she too well knew, only time could prove it. Time, 
and as she thought of that, the morrow rose before her mind's eye. 
And with the cold sweat of agony on her brow, she sprang from 
her chair, and stood with both hands buried in her clustering hair, 
as her twin brother Henri was wont to stand, in his agony. " Mad 
dream," she whispered, " mad dream ! Time, there is none for 
me ! I have sold myself, I am bartered for gold, and if it were 
not so P Edgar must love Paula, they will meet, they shall, and 
be happy yet ; his letter means nothing— it is from a soul in pain. 
She tola me she would prove her innocence ; if she loved de Bris- 
sac, she could not do so. No, she may have been dazzled by that 
guilty man, but her pure heart will return to its first love when I 
am married." Here her heart stood still, the blood refused to 
flow on for a while over that rock on which her bark of Hope must 
be dashed to wreck. A deep sigh sped on the current. " When 
I am married, Paula will be with me, Edgar shall come, I will re- 
unite them, and their happiness shall bring me peace." Here she 
stooped, and taking up his letter, read ana re-read it, then rising 
slowly she approached the chimney, and held it over the flame. 
"No," she uttered, withdrawing it, "why should I destroy it, it 
is a brother's letter," she paused. "A brother's letter, is it? he 
disclaims that title, and to-morrow I shall be a wife! none must 

N 
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ever see this letter, nor I again !" She looked round ; all was 
still : she stooped her head, and the quivering lips touched the 
paper, the fingers relaxed, and the flame drew the Bneet, sanctified 
toy her pure kiss, to its embrace. She stood looking on sadly — 
the last word which met her eye was " Edgar," and all was ashes. 
On this day Lord Vesey returned to Paris. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

If there is one thing more painful to read on the young face 
than deep, overwhelming grief, it is that disciplined resignation 
which tells so much disenchantment, so many severed links of life, 
once bright and glittering, grown rusted and dim by the tears of 
the soul. 

Such a face was Henriettas as she stepped into the splendid 
equipage at Madame de Cressy's door, to pass her honeymoon at 
one of the general's seats near Fontainebteau. She was tearless, 
pale, and calm— she had accepted the self-sacrifice, and asked no 

^Mademoiselle Melanie," said the butler to Henriette's maid, 
as he summoned her from the apartment of the marquise, shortly 
after the arrival of the general and his bride at Fontainebleau, 
" there is a gentleman below who says he must speak a word with 
you." 

" With me P" she replied ; " who can know me here P" 

" I do not know ; but as he says he has something important to 
communicate, I have shown him into the waiting-room/ 

" I will see him, then, but I must hasten, for madame is in her 
room, going to dress." So saying, she descended the stairs. She 
had never before seen Lord V esey, and, on entering the room, 
inquired in what way she could oblige him. 

He was much agitated. Briefly he told the astonished soubrette 
that ho had something of the utmost consequence to communicate 
alone to Madame la marquise. "Arrange it," he said, " at once ; 
you need not announce me; say some person from her family; 
but let it be unknown to Monsieur de la Valerie ;" and, as he 
spoke, he placed a purse in her hand. 

" I scarcely know how, monsieur," she answered. Then, with 
that ready wit peculiar to French maids, she said, inquiringly, 
" No one knows monsieur, I suppose ?" 

" Perhaps monsieur de la Valerie's valet may." 

"He is just now with monsieur in his dressing-room; follow 
me up the back staircase ; if we are met, I will say you are my 
cousin. Monsieur will pardon that liberty P I will take you to 
madame's salon, adjoining her room, and then tell her some one 
from her family wishes to speak with her." 

They gained the apartment unseen. Henriette was seated 
before the fire in her dressing-room, thinking of the one 
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where she had so often sat with Paula, at des Ormes, when 
Me"lanie entered, and, in a low tone, announced a visitor from 
her family. This much alarmed her. Was it Henri, and had 
Melanie feared to tell her so ? Dreading some evil tidings, she flew 
to the salon, and, opening the door, found her hand warmly 
grasped by Lord Vesey. 

" You here, my lord.?" she cried, shrinking back. 

" Do not start from me," he replied, again taking her hand, and 
drawing her towards a seat ; " do not wrong my motive by a false 
suspicion ; remember our last interview and interrupted conver- 
sation, let that dwell on your mind whilst listening to me now." . 

"Can I serve youP" she said, looking up in his face calmly; 
his words had reassured her. 

" No, not now, Henriette. I cannot call you by his name — for- 
give me if I seem abrupt, but, believe me, only one motive prompts 
the course I am taking—sincere friendship. I know all. Ire- 
turned to Paris last night; and it was not until this very day. 
when your sacrifice was accomplished, that I had heard ot it, and 
of the motives that induced you to take this ill-fated step, and 
have followed you hither. Oh! would that I had been in Paris, 
I could have saved your brother, and, better still, yourself; you 
would have allowed me, would you not P" 

She had struggled to seem calm during this speech: all her 
great sacrifice rose before her, a sacrifice which, had Yesey 
been there, might have never been accomplished. She felt she 
could have appealed to him. Looking up in his face, her own 
struggled a moment to seem calm; but the effort was vain; for 
the Erst time that day, her heart yielded up what it had refused to 
Henri's grief, and Paula's anguish, and she wept bitterly ; her 
small white hands convulsively pressed down the lids to subdue 
the torrent ; but the storm of despair could not be subdued, and 
the tears gushed through the small fingers over cheek and bosom. 

"Do not weep thus," he faltered, and his own eyes were 
dimmed, as he laid his hand on her arm. " Do not weep, I come 
to save you." 

" Save me ?" she cried, withdrawing her hands and gazing 
wildly in his face. "How? do you not know all—- that I am 
married?" 

" Yes," he answered, " but I also know, that with us no marriage 
contracted under such circumstances can hold good; the laws 
would release you. Fly with me ; I swear that to me you are as 
a dear sister ; 1 will place you in three hours' time under your 
brothers care, he shall conduct you to England, there, if it be in 
the power of gold to do it, you shall be freed; by your mother's 
side you are English, and that will entitle you to the protection 
of our laws 1" 

" Alas ! alas !" she uttered, again relapsing into tears, " your 
sanguine heart has led you into error ; it cannot be, neither could 
I thus throw myself on the kindness of one who is not related to 
me. I scarcely know why I feel as I do towards you ; I am indeed 
grateful, more so than words may express, but it cannot be." 

N 2 
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"And would you, through false delicacy, sacrifice the happiness 
of a life P I am certain you might free yourself. Let me implore 
you to make the effort," and he grasped both her hands. 

For a moment hope bade the thought enter in her heart ; then 
came another to force her from essaying to break her bonds. 
Edgar,— the thought of him, of her cherished love for him, made 
her resolve to bear all, sooner than expose her weakness to so 
severe a trial as his presence would be, herself, perhaps free, and 
he Paula's husband— for it never dwelt in her mind that they 
would ultimately separate. She knew not either, nor Paula's 
interview with de Bnssac. 

Long did he continue to urge, but she grew calm and deter- 
mined—he saw there was some other thought brooding in her 
heart; he- could but try to comfort, and offer his sympathy and 
support, which she promised, at her need, as freely to call upon 
as it was freely offered. Before they parted, she learnt the history 
he had been prevented from relating, owing to his hasty departure 
from Paris. He had seen in Italy, the year before his meeting 
with Henriette, an English family of old descent, who prided 
themselves more on an unblemished name through a long fine of 
ancestors, than on the empty merit of a mere title, unadorned by- 
virtues. An only daughter formed the comfort of her doting 
parents; and it was for her health's sake they had visited the 
south. Between them and Vesey sprang up a close intimacy, 
which, ere long, led to a warm attachment between this one loved 
child and himself, sanctioned by her parents and his father. To 
complete all necessary arrangements, they had all travelled toge- 
ther to England some months since. An interview took place* 
between the Earl of Courtoun and her father; the rest was a 
blank to Vesey ; he found himself, for some reason, unrevealed 
by either her iamily or his father, forbidden the Jiouse, forbidden 
ever to think of that fair ffirl as his wife, who had been his con- 
stant companion for months. Her father wrote in all kindness to 
him, but the verdict was, " they must forget each other." 

"Have you no clue to their motive?" she asked, endeavouring 
to forget her own sorrow in his. 



" None," he replied, " neither from her father nor my own." 
"Let us hope time may remove many cares. For ail you have 
offered me to-day, I indeed owe you sympathy and affection; 
neither shall ever be wanting; ana now, pray leave me; believe 
that a motive, more than you can know, makes me resolved to 
seek forgetfulness in duty, even to the man who has won me by 
such base means." 
Melanie opened the door. 

" Monsieur le Marquis," she said, "is asking for madame." 

A shudder crept over her, visible to both. The woman withdrew. 

"Go," she cried, exerting every effort, "pray go; and believe 
this, I never shall forget this day, or the deep interest you have 
inspired me with ;" and, pressing his hand warmly, she entered 
her apartment. Shortly after, he was cautiously conducted by 
Melanie to the gate of the chateau. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

A few days after the marriage of Henriette, all Paris ramr 
with the account of the Abbe* de Brissac's apostacy to his priestly 
tows and religion. Of the many who had worshipped him, none 
remained to utter one kind word, one apology for the act. He 
had not alone deserted his faith above, out betrayed those who 
had trusted him on earth. There was a gloom over all, a general 
execration uttered or felt ; and no one then knew the cause. In 
truth, he little merited sympathy or excuse : a man may at the 
eleventh hour see the error of nis faith, and, in changing it for 
another, look boldly upwards for support, so it be conscientiously 
done; but here was one, an apostate to his opinions— all for the 
love of a woman. He who had almost irreligiously uttered his 
doctrines against marriage, was praying for the moment to arrive 
when he might call Paula his at the altar. He thought not of 
faith, nor questioned the merits of either church. He knelt, and, 
lying before Heaven, abjured in its face the religion he still held 
in his heart. He stood before the world, a naked leper, every 
plague-spot visible, degraded to that meanest thing, a liar ! 

Paula dared not think of her love, she shrank from it, and in a 
wild, feverish excitement, vainly sought relief from reflection in 
any gaiety. 

La comtesse had never dreamt of so strange a possibility ; 
looking upon it in a worldly point of view, her delight was exces- 
sive. A triumph over all, for who might do what her niece had 
done P De Bnssac, now a man of rank and all-sufficient fortune ; 
the match broken off with Edgar; there lay her triumph over 
Monsieur Andriot. " She, a Protestant," she said, " could see no 
crime in the abbess abjuring his religion," quite losing sight of his 
broken vows to Heaven, equally repulsive to every creed ; and her 
mind was not sufficiently elevated to feel a disgust towards the 
weakness of the man. 

It would be difficult to define Henri's feelings. Since his sister's 
marriage he had become totally changed. He was no longer the 
wild, unthinking boy. As a drunken man sobered, he looked, 
around, remembering all, but above all, the love and anxiety of that 
dear sister. He felt that now it was time to prove his affection by 
obeying her wishes, and after writing to inform his father of his 

Eurposed amendment, as a tribute to the succour he still imagined 
e had been receiving from him, he commenced studying for the 
church with a clergyman in Paris. On him Paula's broken faith 
fell heavily. He implored, besought, prayed to her, pointing out 
all its enormity. She had but tears to give him — excuse, none. 

But of all who felt the blow, no, not even excepting Henriette 
and Edgar, the Baron de Eouvray was the most distressed. A 
thousand passions rose in his mind and heart against this man, who 
having by his doctrines and stern commands, led his unfortunate 
wife to misery and seclusion, now had perverted the mind and 
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feelings of his beloved, and, as he deemed, only child. With these 
bitter thoughts in his heart, he came to Paris. 

"Paula, my child," he cried, and that proud man shed tears like 
rain over her, " think what you are doing, it is not alone here, you 
are lost, but as surely as there is a heaven, such an act will be re- 
corded against you there!" 

"Father, father 1" she cried, "have mercy on me— forgive me — 
X am weak ; I would save myself, as I have struggled to do, but 
have not the force," and she shook, in proof of her words, with 
bitter emotion. 

" Come !" he said, raising her in his arms, " come, I will save 
you, and in my bosom your heart will grow calm, my child, once 
more !" 

He pressed her to his breast, and moved to the door. A step 
sounded without ; it woke her, though almost lifeless ; shrieking 
she broke from his grasp. 

The door opened, and de Brissac entered. Her father stood 
for a moment powerless, the muscles of his face worked with emo- 
tion, but he could not utter a word. The other advanced — 

" Back !" shouted the baron, at length, like a denouncing spirit. 
"Back! touch not this pure child, she is mine! By your arts 
you have dealt ruin around you, and yet you dare look calmly on." 

"My arts," he replied meekly but loftily, " have been those of 
conscience and right." 

" Conscience," laughed the baron, convulsively, " conscience, he 
calls it, to drive a woman from her husband, leaving her children 
motherless. Conscience ! to draw this weak, loving, but pure child to 
his apostate embrace. Double apostate ! to opinions and priestly 
vows ; but she at least shall be saved." 

He strode towards Paula ; de Brissac raised his arms, and the 
infatuated girl sprang? to him for shelter. It was as a death-blow 
to her poor father; his sight was quenched, his head dropped on his 
breast, and one by one the burning tears oozed forth, as he com- 
pressed his eyelids to clear his vision. Paula saw not this ; her 
head was hidden on de Brissac's bosom. 

" Monsieur de Bouvray," he said, with deep emotion, " it were 
vain now to argue the merits of this deed. I have cast thought 
aside; the act has been one of fate ! I have loved Paula, ay, from 
the first hour when her eyes looked on me. I fled her, tried 
all that man, mortal man may, to forget her. I will not defend my 
apostasy, but better, worthier, that, than to live in sinful hopes, 
now they may be sanctified." 

"And do you think," uttered the baron, struggling to be calm, 
"do you think any power on earth or any law of man can sanctify 
a breach of every vow P No, do not think it. I mourn over my 
lost child. But it is past ; she has chosen. I never will sanction 
it, and if she can marry you without that, her father's curse will 
rest upon her." 

" Hush," whispered de Brissac, to the trembling, sobbing girl. 
" Hush, Paula, there is no love so firmly rooted as that planted in 
sorrow." 
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" And," continued her father, emphatically, " if laws can do it, I 
will tear her from you." 

" To be a castaway," said de Brissac. " For I know by my own 
love what hers is in force and patience. Her head has not leant 
on this bosom without gaining strength from it. All mine she is, 
in soul and strength, sanctioned or condemned, by you or the whole 
-world." 

The baron strode towards him and seized Paula's arm. She 
dared not turn and look in his face ; she felt a horror of herself, 
and clung in agony to de Brissac. 

" 'Tis done ! said her father, in broken tones ; " she has chosen, 
'tis now for me to act. For you," he cried, sternly, steadying his 



you bow to the world's commands, this will bid you how to seek 
me," and with his hand he struck him across the cheek. A heavy 
groan burst from de Brissac. Holding Paula with one arm, with 
the other he grasped the baron's hand as in a vice. 

" Man," he cried, in a tone of deeply concentrated passion, "you 
tax me too far ; there is the vigour of thirty unused years in this 
frame ; I could crush you as I would a fly, but you are her father- 
Look up, Paula, tell him what I suffered before my soul gave way ; 
tell him " 

A dead weight was on his arm— she had fainted. Releasing the 
baron from his iron grasp he bore her to a couch, and unheeding 
her father's presence, knelt beside it, suing to offended Heaven for 
mercy. He thought her dead. Her father cast one look of inex- 
pressible bitterness and sorrow on them, and left the room without 
uttering a word. 



De Brissac was paralyzed ; for some moments he knelt motion- 
less, the cold dew of agony on his forehead— he could not leave her 
to summon assistance. Slowly she revived : with her first percep- 
tible breath, a cry of delight burst from his breast, and clasping 
her there, he ventured, almost dared to utter a prayer for her 
safety. 

" Paula, my own," he whispered, " look upon me. We are alone! 
No, thank Heaven, you are not taken from me. I should have gone 
mad!" 

" Is my father goneP" she asked, wildly. 
" Yes, we are alone, dearest, and safe and free." 
" What was it he said P" she whispered. 
" Oh, what avails that P We shall but love the more, severed 
from all." 

" And you, you !" she exclaimed more coherently, "I remember 
all now — he struck you in anger!" De Brissac crimsoned and 
then as quickly grew deadly pale ; he was a brave man, and that 
blow had stricken his soul. " Do not speak of that, Paula," he 
whispered, scarcely articulately, " or the world may hear. Only 



voice, " if any law of honour binds 
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the immortal spirits know it now, and yon, my own self. They 
will blot out many a sin for the rankling thorn in my soul planted 
there by that unavengeable blow; he is your father, and you, 
Paula, will love me the more, for the suffering I endure, in bearing 
the disgrace." 

" Tell me," she said, after a pause, and placing both hands on 
his shoulders as he still knelt before her. Do you never reflect 
on what you have done P Do you not regret a good name lost ?" 

" No," he answered, rising, and sitting beside her, with both her 
hands in his, " I would make a thousand such sacrifices to be loved 
by you. I will tell you ; the Abbe* de Brissac, that cold, stern 
man, died, and his transmigrated soul came again into Melchior de 
Brissac, priest no more, to worship you ! he left behind him his 
cold monastic vows." 

" Hush," she said, " do not speak thus now, my father's voice is 
ringing in my ear in denunciation of our love. Oh ! let me go to 
him, let me throw myself at his feet and crave his blessing and 
pardon ;" she rose and tried to move away. 

" Stop," he cried, clasping her again, " stop, Paula, I feel they 
will endeavour to part us; reflect," — and his voice trembled, "you 
have more than a man's heart in your keeping, you have his soul 
— that soul which has risked itself for you, — remember the trust. 
Now go ; and when all may plead against me, turn to your heart 
and judge me there— 'tis there I would be sheltered and approved 
of." 

He led her to the door, and turned back, oppressed by the 
reproaches of that conscience which he was powerless to silence. 

But Paula did not again see her father ; the baron had in the 
mean time not been permitted an interview with his wife. No 
prayers could move her to meet him. 

He sought la comtesse ; from her, however, there was no com- 
fort to be gained. She felt amazed at his want of interest in such 
a marriage as that between Paula and de Brissac. 

" Heaven help me," cried the broken-hearted man, " for I am 
powerless to direct myself. All are gone ! all torn from me ! My 
Marie lost for ever to me ! And now Paula— all, all I loved ! 
But I will forbear to work against him with earthly tools, know- 
ing that a higher Power will punish such hypocrisy and evil. She 
has cast her father aside, even when I would have saved her— so 
let her rush to her destruction. My spirit is too broken to struggle 
more !" 

Without another word, the lone, wretched man quitted the room, 
and, before another hour, had quitted Paris, on his journey to his 
desolate home and living grave. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A long and dreary month had passed. Henriette was again 
in Paris, installed in the general's hotel, and with her, her unhappy 
mother. 
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We need not depict her sister's meeting -with Paula, except -to 
say that her efforts to correct her infatuation were utterly useless: 
Paula was sad, at times irritable, but one unchangeable feeling 
seemed to guide her towards de Brissac, an infatuation which ap- 
peared to partake more of terror than love. It was as the fasci- 
nation of the snake towards its victim. Henriette never addressed 
him ; if they casually met, she turned coldly aside, as from some- 
thing noxious. This widened the breach between Paula and her- 
self. As regards the general, on his return from Fontainebleau, 
he was a different, a happier man. But in his heart existed an in- 
nate love of giving pain to others. This feeling induced him to 
seek Lord Vesey's acquaintance, and invite him cordially to his 
hdtel, imagining him a rejected suitor of Henriette's, or rather one 
whose absence had enabled himself to secure her. 

The meeting between Henriette and Lord Vesey was naturally 
a somewhat painful one. The general watched the effect with that 
gratification which only a mind like his could feel. All her self- 
possession was insufficient to prevent a blush overspreading her 
face. Vesey was even more confused, and in his embarrassment 
called her " Mademoiselle de Bouvray," which made the scene 
most painful to both. The general did not quite like her height- 
ened colour. For an instant the question arose, " can she have 
loved him P" which he answered by a " guand mime; but why have 
refused him P" 

Some.weeks passed over. In vain Henriette wrote to her father; 
Henri wrote too; the letters remained unanswered. Paula's was 
returned, the seal unbroken. 

Madame de Bouvrav often sat in the morning in her daughter's 
<miet little salon with her, where not unfrequently Vesey dropped 
in, sometimes alone, sometimes with the general. 

One morning, two very different scenes were enacting in that 
h6tel. 

The general sat in a small library adjoining his dressing-room, 
where he received morning visits of friends, orbusiness after break- 
fast. Amelie was announced— his brow darkened; he despised 
that woman. 

" You wish to see me ?" he said, hastily, as she entered, " be 
brief, for I am occupied." 

" Oh ! Monsieur fe general," she replied, in a cringing tone, " I 
should not have presumed to wait upon you unsummoned, had I 
not been sent by ma maitresse, lacomtesse." 

" Ah ! you are living with la comtesse now P" 

" Yes, Monsieur le marquis. Ah ! quelle bonne maitresse ! Still 
I often regret," she sighed, "that I did not please Madame 
la marquise de la Valerie, for I am older, and more staid than 
Madame Melanie, and lajewnesse is often thoughtless ! A young 
wife is better served by a sedate maid." 

" Madame la marquise," he said, coldly, " is, I believe, perfectly 
satisfied with her attendant. I never interfere in such matters. ' 

" Voila," she cried, " how people do talk ! I was told that 
Monsieur leg£ne*ral had insisted upon madame's dismissing me. I 
thought it could not be, for I always served monsieur so faithfully !' 
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" Well, well," he said impatiently ; " what is your errand here P 
Something more than this, I presume P" 

"Pardon me, Monsieur le marquis, for forgetting it so long a time ; 
Madame la comtesse wished me to call upon you, as one in whom 
she places confidence, to ask monsieur to exert his influence with 
Madame la marquise, not to desert and neglect her as she does." 

"But," answered he, "Madame de la Valerie called there yes- 
terday." 

" Yes, Monsieur le general, true ; but she came as a visitor ; it 
was impossible to have any friendly conversation, accompanied as 
znadame was." 

" Accompanied P By whom P' 

" Oh !" she cried in seeming confusion ; " perhaps I have been 
indiscreet ! oh ! mafoi I how sorry I am!" 
" By whom P" he almost thundered. 
" Mi-lord- Ve-sey," she uttered. 

" Oh, true ! she told me he met her as she was walking there, 
followed by her valet-de-pied" 

" Oh ! monsieur knows that, then; I am most thankful; I'm sure, 
I would rather hide a fault, than betray it." 

He looked fixedly at her beneath his brows ; the accentuated 
" that " had lost nothing of the effect intended. 

" Amelie," he said, after a pause, "you think you know some- 
thing. You are wrong ; what more nave you to say P" 

" Eh bien, Monsieur le general, Madame la comtesse wished me 
first of all to implore your kind interference touching Madame la 
marquise's short and cold visits, and next on her haughty dislike 
of all counsel and advice, which I am sure Madame la tante means 
well." 

" I cannot really see," he impatiently answered, " wherein 
Madame de la Valerie needs advice, or deserves censure from 
her aunt." 

"Well, you see, monsieur, Madame la comtesse has passed 
through life with an irreproachable character, and cannot bear a 
slur to be cast on one of her nieces !" 

"Gracious Heaven!" he cried, rising furiously, "who dares 
cast a slur on Madame la marquise P" 

" Madame la comtesse feels," Amelie continued, in her subdued 
tone, " that after what she has heard, Milord Vesey is here, and 
elsewhere, too much domesticated with madame." 

" These things were better said by la comtesse herself," said the 
general, pacing the room, angrily. 

"I have told Monsieur le general that ma bonne mattresse 

5 laces every confidence in me, and these discussions agitating her 
elicate nerves, she wished me to speak. Monsieur knows how 
discreet I can be." 

Their eyes met. A strange feeling crossed his mind. Had he, 
the practised deceiver, been himself deceived P" 

" Servants will talk. I am sure I have most sincerely regretted 
from my heart"— (she heaved another sigh)— "that I did not 
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accompany Madame de la Valerie on her wedding tour to Fon- 
tainebleau. Mademoiselle Melanie is very young." 

The general grew pale as ashes, and fearfully calm, considering 
his previous emotion. Seating himself, he motioned Amelie to a 
chair. 

" Nearer," he said, between his hissing teeth, as she chose one- 
respectfully aloof. 

" Now," he said, "tell me what you mean. I know you; you 
are not a woman to hint without a cause, and without proofs." 

" I scarcely know," she said, hesitatingly, " how to explain 
myself. I would save cette chere marquise, if only for monsieur's- 
sake, And " 

"Enough!" he cried, stamping. "Between us no deceit is 
requisite — tell me all you have heard, and I will pay you. Now 
go on." 

" Monsieur le marquis knows, I am aware, of the constant visits 
of Lord Vesey here P 

" Perfectly; I sanction them — I brought him, in fact." 

" Yes, possibly, here. Monsieur also knows that Milord Vesey 
left Paris suddenly, before the marriage of Monsieur le g&ieral, 
without directly proposing for Mademoiselle de Eouvray P" 

He started. " No, I was not aware of that." 

" Yes, monsieur, such was the case. He sent a bouquet and a 
note, bidding mademoiselle think of him in his absence, and a 
similar one with ce petit chien Anglais, which contained no more 
than' mere expressions of gallantry. Certainly he loved mademoi- 
selle, but he left without ever proposing." 

" Proof of this," cried the general, in a husky voice. 

" La voila, monsieur" she said, laying before him Vesey's two 
notes, which she had found means to extract from Henriette's 
desk in the hurry of her marriage. 

" Monsieur will there positively see that milord merely alludes 
to some gallantries — probably m allusion to a rose mademoiselle 
was working." 

" I remember that evening well," mused the general, in deep 
thought, " but is this allP" 

" JELilas I non, monsieur. I took care to sift all before speaking, 
and I have discovered that milord returned to Paris only the day 
before mademoiselle's marriage, and knew nothing of the marriage 
till it took place that morning; for his valet told me, when his 
friend told him who it was that had been married that morning, 
he thought his master would have fallen. So he watched his 
master's behaviour, and when his friend was gone, milord rushed 
out of the hotel like a madman." 

" But these are his feelings, not hers," said the general, catching 
at a straw of hope. ^ 

" I will continue," resumed Amelie. " That night milord did 
not return till daybreak." 

" Eh Men ?" asked the general, fixing his burning eyes on hers. 

" Milord Vesey followed Monsieur le general's carriage to Ion- 
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taineblcau, % and when Madame la marquise went to her apartment 
to dress for dinner, she was absent nearly two hours. Is it not 
truer 

" True/' he answered, without closing his fixed, glazed eye, " for 
I sent twice to request her presence au salon" 

"At that hour Milord Vesey was with her, introduced by 
Melanie, whom he bribed, into a salon adjoining her room." 

The general rose with a groan ; it was like the roar of a wild 
beast in frenzy. There was a dead silence for some moments, 
broken only by his heavy tramp up and down that room. He tore 
the handkerchief he held into shreds, which he scattered around 
him. Seating himself at last before the affrighted Am61ie, — for 
fiend as she was, this passion scared her— he said, "Proofs — I 
must have proofs." 

" Go," she said, trembling, " to Fontainebleau, to ' la Maison 
Roy ale,' and asked whether on that day an English gentleman did 
not leave a horse there four hours — ask all — ask Melanie if you 
will. She told me." 

" Does Madame la comtesse know anything of this P" he inquired. 

" iVoTt, monsieur, nothing; but she has heard from others about 
milord, as if by accident, constantly meeting Madame la marquise 
in her walks and visits." 

" Keep this from her then." 

" Monsieur knows he can rely on my discretion." 

" Do you know Melanie P" he asked. 

"Monsieur le general, I knew her long before she entered 
Madame la marquise's service ; she is one of my bonnes amies" 
and she smiled. " And when I found I was to be discharged, I 
thought I might as well do a friend a service. I bade her seek 
the place, without, however, naming me, as mademoiselle was so 
prejudiced against me." 

" Then you are sure of her P" inquired the general. 

" Certain, Monsieur le general ; cest une bonne file" 

" There, then," he cried, and his voice was calm and firm, fling- 
ing a purse in her lap, "let me not appear in this; but serve me as 
you aid before. I must know all,— all, remember: you can 
always seek me here,— my valet knows you; he is discreet. 
Madame la marquise"— the name seemed to choke him—" most 
not know you come." 

"Iam sure it grieves me to the soul," she began, rising from 
her chair. 

"Enough," he scornfully answered, pointing towards the door, 
" go ; and let nothing now escape your vigilance." 

She was gone, and her credulous victim was left alone with the 
hell of jealousy and suspicion flaming within his soul. 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

Ik Henriette's quiet little salon, on this same morning, she sat 
with her mother, who was tranquilly knitting, whilst Lord Vesey 
read to them, out of a volume of Lamartine's poems. He was 
almost the only person whom Madame de Rouvray would meet ; 
but there was something so kind and gentle in his manner, that it 
would have been impossible for the most timid person to have 
shrunk from him. 

" I am sure you must be tired," said Henriette, looking up from 
some flowers she had been painting from nature, and which were 
in a glass which stood before her, "you are indeed an indefatigable 
and delightful reader, Lord Vesey. ' 

" I hope I have not tired you both," he replied, closing his book, 
and placing it on the table, " but I delight in this little volume ; 
it was given me by a dear college mend, which doubles the 
pleasure in perusing it. Now," he continued, drawing near the 
table where Henriette sat ; " I shall come and talk, and criticise ; 
the last is a great pleasure, when you are perfectly ignorant of 
an art." 

" Do you neither sketch nor paint P" 

" Neither; and yet I ought to do both, for in Germany most 
accomplishments are cultivated." 

"Have you been brought up in Germany?" asked Henriette, 
continuing her painting. 

" Yes, since quite a boy." 

Madame de Kouvray looked up wistfully in his face, as though 
she would fain have asked a question; then a shade of despondency 
crossed her countenance, and she looked down at the slender 
fingers monotonously plying their knitting needles. 

" Germany is my home," continued he ; "I lost my mother at 
my birth, and have been an alien from England, almost from 
infancy. I think parents are wrong in sending their children 
away thus, for the supposed advantages of education ; it loosens 
all the gentler ties of youth, with its memories, making parents 
mere automatons, who pay and provide for your wants.' 

"What would your system of education beP" asked Henriette, 
smiling, " a very severe oneP" 

"No, quite the contrary; we learn, as children, more from 
love than fear. I would operate on a child's feelings; good, 
wholesome tuition, not too much at once ; amusement, exercise, — 
that above all. Nothing brightens the intellect more than fresh 
air; Boreas is the child's best friend. All this should be done 
under the teaching, and under the watchful eye of a patient, well- 
tempered person. These rules apply to either sex." 

"But there exists a prejudice in favour of German universities 
for youths." 

" It is a mistake, generally speaking. Give children masters at 
home ; why should we neglect our mother tongue for a foreign one P 
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Many perfect German and French scholars cannot write three 
lines of good English, or even spell correctly. No, let them learn 
accomplishments at home, under foreign masters; above all, let 
them learn to love home and its associations, and after that, send 
them abroad to study practically what they have learnt theoreti- 
cally. I speak of home," he continued, in a sad tone, "as I con 
imagine it ; I never had one !" 

Henriette looked up with a feeling of pity, there was such a 
sense of loneliness conveyed in his tone. A silence of some mo- 
ments ensued. 

" I have scarcely an English acquaintance," he continued, more 
gaily ; " my formal friend is almost my only one ; you remember 
the person who brought Gem over P" 

"Yes, I remember," she rejoined, bending over her flowers; 
" I wondered at your selecting for an intimate friend, one who in 
manner seemed so little sympathetic with yourself ." 

" But an excellent, good creature. What a pretty group of 
flowers you are painting !" he added, changing fiis tone ; " nave 
you completed the white moss rose P" 

" Yes, quite," and she held her sketch towards him. 

" Then I want you to give me the original. Will youP I have 
a motive." 

"MaylaskitP" 

" A boy's reason, though from a man. This is my birthday ; 
no one has felS me vet. I covet that rose. Allow me," he said* 
stooping, and picking up Madame de Bouvray's large ball of 
knitting-cotton, which rolled to his feet. " Gem is no respecter of 
ladies' work ; he has already appropriated to himself yours, as a 
plaything." 

lie lifted the ball from the ground, as he spoke, and placed it 
in Madame de Bouvray's hand, which was cold and trembling. 
" Are you not well P" he asked, kindly. 

Henriette turned anxiously towards her mother, who made an 
eflort to subdue her emotion, and said, "Yes —oh yes." 

She looked fixedly in Lord Vesey's face for a moment, and then, 
as if some indescribably intense emotion seized her, she said,— 

" When you were in Germany, my Jord, at school, did you 
know a Mr. ?" 

The name could not find utterance. Henriette was in terror ; 
she knew of whom her mother would speak. 

"Mr. P" he asked. 

" No ; never mind," she replied. " You did not know him, I 
am afraid ; he would have been just your age, but he is dead, I 
am sure." 

The words came slowly forth, and her head dropped despond- 
ingly on her breast. 

Henriette gave Vesey a look which pleaded for Bilence. He 
changed the subject by again turning to the table. 

"May I have the roseF" he asked. 

She took it from the glass, and gave it him. 

"What a terrible thing it is to be so soon forgotten!" he said, 
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laughing, not knowing he was again leading towards the forbidden 
subject. "Last year — this day last year— 1 came of age, and was 
obliged to leave my German home, most unwillingly, to return to 
my father, and a nuge, uncomfortable castle in Westmoreland, 
which became his, with the title, by the very sudden demise of a 
distant relation. And there, without a smile of welcome to cheer 
me (for my father and I were almost strangers), and out of mere 
ceremony's sake, I had to superintend the eating of sundry fatted 
beeves, in honour of my majority." 

Henriette heard a suppressed sob behind them; Vesey was 
turning towards her mother, when she gently laid a hand on his 
arm. ^ewasunderstood,thoughhecouldnotcomprehend the scene. 

"Ah!" he cried, hastily rising, "there is Monsieur le general 
come to join us." 

She had withdrawn her hand at the first exclamation, but not 
before her husband had seen it, for the noiseless door had admitted 
him as she placed it there. She removed it without embarrass- 
ment. What had she to blush for P 

" Good day, Vesey," said the general, advancing with a smile ; 
" always occupied in the service of the ladies P" He placed a hand 
on Henriette's shoulder, as he spoke. " Ah, my little wife," and 
he looked in her face, " painting ? I like to see a woman em- 
ployed : it shows a pure mind, a conscience free ! Is it not so P" 

" My conscience has a very gentle voice," she replied, smiling; 
" it has not scolded me much yet." 

"Well, never may it !" he returned. " It is a bad companion 
sometimes, so folks tell us. Some still it a while— lull it with a 
soothing draught, like an infant ; but the infant finds a tongue 
when it wakes, and bellows loudly." 

" I should think Madame la marquise's would sleep for ever in 
a pure, undreaming rest," said Vesey. 

"I am delighted you think so," answered the general. "The 
young are the best judges of the young : we old fellows sometimes 
grow churlish. Look up, Henriette, my wife and child !" and 
placing a hand under her chin, he raised her face towards his gaze. 
Her look might have been an angel's. 

" It is a sweet innocent countenance, is it not, Vesey P No 
deceit written there." 

" I should doubt Heaven itself, if I could suspect such a look as 
that," he answered, with energy. 

"Brava! brava!" cried the other, releasing Henriette, and 
shaking him warmly by the hand. 

There was something unusual— unnatural in the general's man- 
ner: Vesey felt it, and after a few commonplace remarks, he rose 
to depart. 

" What, leaving us P" cried the general. " I fear I have driven 
you away P" 

" No— no, not in the least. I have a pressing engagement." 
" Oh, then, indeed ! But pray let us see you soon.' 
"I shall not fail. A revoir, madame ;" and he offered his hajr 1 
to Henriette, who freely gave hers. 
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"That is one of your English customs, I think so charming !" 
exclaimed her husband, with vivacity. ' ' It carries with it so much 
friendship—such thrilling emotion, too, in a gentle pressure." 

Yesey looked at him, doubting for an instant his exact meaning : 
the other's face was unclouded and smiling ; he held out his hand. 

" Let me, too, be remembered as a friend." 

Vesey could not draw back ; the clasp was warm and kindly. 

"A revoir, man ami" said the general. 

The other turned towards Madame de Rouvray with the gentle- 
ness he ever evinced. She rose ; her manner was agitated, but 
the eyes were tearless now. 

"Gbod-by," she said; "you will return soon, will you notP I 
have a question to ask you." 

" Shall I answer it nowP" he said. 

" No, my lord," interrupted Henriette, advancing : " not to-day , 
if you please. Maman is not very well; much conversation 
agitates her." - 

" No, not to-day," echoed the general. " Man ami ! it will be 
a motive to bring you again soon. ' 

" Are you going out to-day," asked her husband, as the visitor 
departed; "or are you too much occupied with your painting P 
That rose is beautifully executed. I saw Vesey had the original 
in his boutonniere. Did he bring it, or you give it? 

"I gave it," she answered. I had copied it; it was useless 
to me." 

" Are all flowers useless, except for copying P I thought ladies 
esteemed them as agreeable accessories to the ornament of a salon . ? " 

" No one is fonder of flowers than I am. Lord Vesey asked me 
for that rose, and I did not conceive that I was doing wrong in 



" Neither were you, mach&re Henriette," he hastily said. " He 
is a man I esteem highly, and I wish you to do the same. I merely 
thought you were depriving yourself of a beautiful specimen. But 
you have not answered the question, as to whether you are going 
out to-day P" 
" Oh yes ; I am going to see my aunt and Paula." 
" Alone !— that is, do you walk there P" 
She looked up, astonished at his questioning. 
" Alone P— Yes. But I shall drive there ; for I want Paula to 
accompany me in a walk afterwards." 
"TotheTuileriesP" 

" Most probably, unless you wish me to go anywhere with you." 
"Oh no! go there by all means; you are sure to meet acquaint- 
ances." 

" I wish to do so, for Paula's sake : she is more gloomy than I 
like to see her.'* 

" The effect of committing a bad action ! What a great bless- 
ing it is for you to be so placid and cheerful !" 

" I am not very cheerful," she said, looking up with a quiet 
smile. " But I have nothing to reproach myself with ; why should 
IbesadP" 
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He did not answer; but casting one scowling look upon her, 
turned Ids eyes away, and walked towards the fire. Gem lay on a 
chair, his usual place of repose. The general took the little fa- 
vourite by the neck, and flung it, with a loud oath, across the 
floor. The poor dog limped, howling, to Henriette's side. 

" Poor little Gem !" she said, caressing it, and looking reproach- 
fully towards her husband ; " in what has it offended youP" 

"I detest dogs," he answered, frowning— "that one in par- 
ticular ; he is always in my way." 

She made no reply ; there was a silence, broken at last by his 
ringing the bell with violence. When the servant came, he said, — 

"Give orders for my carriage and posters to-morrow- I am 
going to Fontainebleau at eleven." 

The man bowed and withdrew. Henriette laid down her pencils. 

" This is a sudden resolution," she said. " Do you remain any 
length of time?" 

" If you particularly wish it," he sneered. 

" J particularly wish it ! Your manner compels me to say, it is 
a matter of indifference to me." 

" Indeed ! Some ladies rejoice in having their liberty." . 

" I do not require more than I possess ; I should not know any 
use for it." 

"Indeed!" 

There was another silence. At length he took up the book 
Lord Vesey had left. Some of the passages were underlined, a 
foolish practice, and best avoided, since it may sometimes lead to 
misinterpretations. The first one which met his eye was, — 

44 Voua l'ange d'autrefois, maintenant pauvre femme." 

" May I ask," he said, no longer able to control his rage, "to 
whom this underlined passage is applied P" 

" I really don't know," she answered, trembling at his tone. 
" The book is not mine." 

"Not yours P Then what is the meaning of this significant 
method of pointing to a passage?" 

"I again repeat," she replied, her dignity coming to her aid, 
" that I know nothing of it ; though now yow seem to attach so 
much consequence to it, and in such a tone, I may be permitted 
to feel its truth!" 

She rose, as she spoke, and placed her pencils in the paint-box. 

"By Heaven!" he exclaimed, "your cool impertinence drives 
me beyond myself! The allusion is evident." 

"You are forgetting, Monsieur le general," she said, calmly, 
" what is due to yourself, and still more, what is due to me." 

Madame de Eouvray sat in mute affright. She had never wit- 
nessed a similar scene, and she was pale and speechless with fear. 

" Am I so forgetful P" he cried, m allusion to her last words. 
" Then thus I wiH remove all offence." 

He flung the book across the table into the chimney. Urged by 
an unaccountable impulse her mother seized it before the fire had 
caught it. Opening the volume, at the first page her eye fell on a- 

O 
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name and date. The book fell from her hand, and she shrank 
back speechless, as though paralyzed. 

Henriette flew to her side. The general, who had not noticed 
her previous agitation, thought the present the effect of alarm at 
his violence, and rang? the bell passionately, without, however, one 
feeling of compunction. In his calmer moments he really liked 
Madame de Eouvray ; something like pity existed in his bosom 
for her. Then, too, Henriette loved her, and till tliat ill-starred 
day, that alone would have made him do so. Her child had seen 
all, and as she supported the fainting woman, awaiting the ar- 
rival of Manette, her eye fell on the page open at her feet. The 
inscription was simply this : — 

"Howard. Bonn, 18 ." 

" Yes, Lord Vesey was at college there," she mentally said, 
" and he mentioned that this book had been given him by a dear 
friend. I will ask him. Can Howard be " 

Manette entered before the thought had been matured. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

" Tell Madame de la Valerie's maid to inform her mistress that 
la Comtesse de Cressy is here," said the general to the servant who 
obeyed his summons in the salon, some time after the last scene. 

" Ady dear general," urged la comtesse, " I really should put a 
stop, were I you, to all this absurd encouragement of the fancies 
of that pavvrefolle. I should insist on Henriette's leaving her to 
her attendant ; it is not at all becoming in la Marquise de la Valerie 
to be the slave she is to that woman! never giving soirees except 
when absolutely obliged— never being seen anywhere, scarcely. I 
assure you, people are talking, and will talk, and tilings which 
would pass unnoticed in a crowd, are commented upon : this most 
singular seclusion is the topic of conversation." 

" May I know to what you allude, Madame la comtesse P" 

" Why, her being constantly attended by Milord Vesey; you 
forget, general, you have a young wife. You should not leave 
her too much exposed to the censures of an envious world." 

" Lord Vesey/ observed the general, with apparent calmness, 
"is a particular friend of mine. Enowing Madame la marquise 
gave me the preference in marriage, what have I to fear P" 

" Oh, Heaven forbid I" cried the silly, but not wickedly inten- 
tioned woman, " that I should say a word against the virtue of my 
niece I she is my niece — that is sufficient." And she drew herself 
up the whole height of the De Cressy genealogical tree. 

Henriette entered at this moment from her mother's room— she 
was very pale. 

" I never saw any one so altered as you are !" was her aunt s 
salutation. " You have grown ten years older in appearance ! this 
comes *f so much staying at home. I have been telling the general 
ao." 
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" Allow me, madame," answered Henriette, with calm dignify, 
" to be a mistress, not a slave, to a society I care little for. You 
know," she added, softening her tone, " that marriage gives ladies 
a certain amount of liberty; mine is shown in the preference of a 
quiet life." 

" Perhaps too much so, for your reputation," replied her aunt, 
significantly bowing her head. 

" What do you mean, madame P" asked Henriette, colouring in- 
dignantly. 

"Ah! well! the world will talk; it will, perhaps, say yon 
seclude yourself from all for the sake of one." 

"You forget, I cannot but think, Madame la comtesse, that I 
am a wife P" 

The general laughed, ironically; then translating his derision 
into words, said, — " Of course she does, ma petite femme. Yo do 
well to remind all of that fact— some might forget it ! M 

" If," she said, rising, " thejeu d'epigrammes is to recommence, 
you will excuse me, but I shall retire." 

" Let us change the subject," said the general, taking her hand, 
and reseating her. Then turning to la comtesse, he asked, " Why 
has not Mademoiselle Paula accompanied youP Is she not well?" 

" Well !" she echoed, her thoughts directed into another channel. 
" Oh, yes, quite well. There is one of my greatest troubles— that 
girl. Would you believe that not all my arguments or prayers will 
induce her father to give his consent, or to send the necessary 
papers for the marriage of herself and de Brissac P" 

"I am delighted," exclaimed Henriette, with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. " I only trust in heaven my beloved, but estranged sister, 
will return to us all ; and above all, to Edgar." 

" You really are a most provoking person," answered her aunt, 
angrily ; " one never receives any comfort from you. I think your 
father deserves any punishment which may fall upon him, for thus 
wilfully standing lnMs daughter's light, for the sake of an absurd 
prejudice." 

'••I am grieved if I offend you, madame; but I again repeat, 
that nothing would afford me more sincere happiness than to see 
Paula's marriage with that man prevented." 

She was about to reply, when Henri entered, whom his sister 
had not seen for some weeks, he having been to visit Edgar at 
Lyons. In a moment she was in his arms ; and her face brightened. 
After warmly returning her caress, he turned to embrace his aunt; 
to the general he gave a hand. La comtesse coldly advanced hers, 
and drew back from the kindlier welcome. 

" Have I offended you, ma tante he asked ; " it is quite unin- 
tentional, if I have." 

" I must request you will drop the bourgeois style of ' ma tanie,' " 
she said, proudly: " I have told you before that I dislike it !" 

" True, Madame la comtesse, I had forgotten your interdict in 
the oft-permitted breach of it. But I see times are changed. 
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" And pray, is not that her home P" asked the irritated woman ; 
"for I pity mm my soul, the poor, persecuted girl." 

" Her home should be with her sister, or my father," said Henri, 
" away from the influence and the infatuation cast around her by 
that man!" 

The general sat silent, delighted at these bickerings. By way of 
fomenting them, he alluded to a subject likely to do so, as he saw 
the other began to flac . 

" And are you stifl as ardent as ever in your studies for the 
ehurch?" he asked. 

" Quite, when in Paris," answered Henri, " but I have been 
absent at Lyons some weeks." 

"I am glad you have settled to something at last!" said la 
comtesse; " I always knew you were exactly suited for the church !" 
(she. quite forgot all she had once said against it.) Her nephew 
looked at her, an uncontrollable fit of laughter seized him. Even 
his sister smiled. 

" If," she said, rising angrily, "I am to be insulted in your 
house, Madame la marquise, I shall at once quit it!" 

"Indeed—" began her niece, deprecatingly. 

" Sit down, tantine — tantine still, despite all your coldness 
cried Henri, reseating her. " There was a time your neveu was a 

Srivileged person ; n importe ! though you are made to forget, I 
on't; and don't many a kind word and action; perhaps, some 
day, you may remember them again !" 

She sat down, looking rather abashed ; he turned to his sister, 
and motioning to her to follow him to the window, said, in a low 
tone, — 

" Get Paula here, if you can, this evening : don't say I have re- 
turned." 

" Perhaps you call that polite," snarled their inquisitive aunt. 

" No, I don't," he laughed, " but I wanted to know whether 
Henriette had seen my love." 

" Love !" echoed la comtesse, " are you going to commit some 
folly P" 

" Possibly; I do every day" — he spoke in badinage. His end 
was attained : she waff diverted from the subject. 

" Henri," asked his sister, "if you are gomg, would you take a 
letter for me P" 

" Surely you have servants enough, without making your brother 
one," growled the general. 

She made no reply, but sat quietly down to write,— the general 
walked without hesitation to the table and looked over the first 
lines. Seeing his approach, she hastily wrote on a slip of paper 
" silence." He had seen to whom she was writing, and turned 
awaysatisned. 

" Well," inquired la comtesse, "who is the correspondent?" 
This lady had become so debased by her confidential cnatterings 
with Amelie, that she was losing all her self-dignity, and sinking 
into a perfect scandal-monger. 

" The dressmaker, I believe," answered the general. 
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Despite his previous unaccountable behaviour, Henrietta thanked 
him by a look. In her note she begged Paula to come to her, 
without naming Henri. 

At last la comtesse departed, deploring her extreme wretched- 
ness, the ingratitude of all the world, and her own relatives in 
particular, because her brother would not consent to the repulsive 
marriage of his child and the apostate priest. 

Henriette heard frequently from the Cure* Andriot. Her 
father, he said, was living in complete seclusion ; he would not 
even see him, and never went beyond the gates of the chateau. 

When her aunt left, Henriette escaped to her mother's room, 
avoiding any more of those, to her, incomprehensible scenes of 
dissension with her husband. She found ner mother in a more 
painful state of misery and agitation than she had ever yet wit- 
nessed. Manette, in tears, was obliged to restrain her almost by 
force. When her child entered, she shrieked out, stretching her 
arms towards her, — 

"You will not keep me in suspense — in ignorance, will youP 
You will bring him to me : only he can tell me all." 

"Of whom are you speaking, dearest mother P" she whispered, 
kneeling before her, and taking her hands in hers. 

" Of Lord Vesey," she returned, sobbing wildly. " He knows 
Howard— my Howard !— my son, my son, Henriette !" 

" Hush, dearest mother!" said Henriette, with pale lips ; "hush, 
you shall see him! I will write to Lord Vesey; I will speak to 
him as to a brother, for I know he has a kind heart. I will ask him 
where Howard Waldron is. Be calm— pray be calm !" and she 
hushed her on her bosom like an infant. 

" And shall I see him soonP" asked the pacified sufferer. " But 
where? HowP" 

" Could Milord Vesey not come hereP" suggested Manette. 

This appeal caused Henriette great anxiety. She was much 
troubled. It was the curse of such a marriage as hers, that the 
general's manner forbade that entire confidence which should 
exist for real happiness between a married couple. Less to-day 
than ever durst she tell him all. Something— an unseen fear, 
arose within her, at the idea of inviting Lord Vesey to the more 
private apartments than the talons. Yet how refuse her mother P 
She pondered a moment; then prompted by the conscious purity 
of her intentions, she exclaimed, — 

" Dearest mother ! the general is going to Fontainebleau to- 
morrow, early. I will write to-night and ask Lord Vesey to come 
here at twelve. Will that do P" 

"Oh, would I could see him to-night!" she cried, clasping her 
hands ; " there will be no rest or peace for me till I see him. 

" It will be impossible to-night, without the general's knowing 
all. You would not like that. 

" No, no," she answered, faintly ; " let no one know it. Then 
it must be to-morrow : but, oh,* what a long, tedious day to wait 1" 

" Ma bonne fille, you will ask milord to come, wont youP" asked 
Manette. 
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" Yes, I will write at once," she answered, with an effort ; " but 
by whom shall I send the letter ?" 

" I will take it," volunteered Manette. " Tt is safer and better." 

Henriette went to the table and wrote a few lines to Lord Yesey. 
Theyran thus : — 

" Will yon call to-morrow at twelve o'clock P I have something 
of the utmost importance to converse with you about. My husband 
will be absent ; but as I have much to say, my mother's maid, an 
old confidential servant, shall conduct you to her private apart- 
ment, where we can speak undisturbed. I will satisfactorily 
explain the motive of this strange letter when we meet." 

She deemed it safest to sign no name. A few days before she 
would have written differently; to-day, the general's manner, by 
alarming her, made her guilty of a gross error in writing so 
ambiguously. Manette carried the letter to Vesey's hotel. 

" Milord has gone out," answered the concierge; "but the valet 
ie milord is in his apartment, au premier /" 

She mounted the staircase and rang the belL 

" From whom is it?" asked the man, as he took the note in his 
hand. 

"Milord does not know the writer," answered the cautions 
Manette, yet blushing for her untruth. 

" Will he soon be at home?" 

"Yes, I expect him every moment, to dress." 

The valet closed the door, another hand as hastily opened it 
beside him, with, — 

" Let me look, I know that voice. I thought so," continued 
Amelie (for it was she), after cautiously looking down the stairs, 
" Cette vielle Manette ! ah, Madame la devote ! so you carry love- 
letters, do youP" 

As she spoke, she took the note from the valefs hand. 

" As I suspected," she cried, exultingly. " Erom Madame la 
marquise] I know her pattes de motccke writing. I most hare 
that letter, Louis," she said, after a pause, " as soon as milord has 
lead it. Stay : could we not read the contents now, and reseal it?" 

"Oh, no!" he •exclaimed in terror, "I would not break a seal 
for worlds. I must try and get it, but no touching it before 
milord has read it. I daresay 1 can manage it apr&." 

" Be sure yon do, this evening, Now adieu, and don't fail." 

She was on the point of opening the doer, when many footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs; and immediately afterwards 
there was a loud pull at the bell. Amelie hurried into a large 
closet in the ante-chamber, and the valet opened the door, giving 
admission to two men bearing Lord Vesey between them, faint 
and pale. 

In endeavouring to rescue a child from beneath a carriage- 
wheel, he had himself been thrown down and injured; still, be 
was not very seriously hurt, and was perfectly sensible. 

Amelie waited to hear the result of the doctor's report, and then 
glided away. 
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Paula liad not seen her sister for some days, and then only in 
the presence of others. Oh! how she would have rejoiced to 
throw her arms around that neck, and say, — 

" Take me once again, my sister, and teach me the way to true 
happiness, for I am wretched !" 

Henrietta's letter, for a wonder, reached, her unknown to 
Amelie, who was absent, as we have shown. 

Hastily writing a few lines apprizing Madame la oomtesse where 
she was gone, she dressed, and attended by a valet de pied, set 
out for Henriette's. 

A few steps from la comtesse's, de Brissac met her. 

"I was coming," he said, "to ask you to take a walk. I am 
fortunate in meetingyou, Paula. I should have regretted much 
not finding you." He offered his arm. " Where are you going, 
dearest P" 

"To Henriette's," she replied. "She wishes to see me; we 
have not met for some days." 

" Don't $o this day, then ; oblige me. I always dread your 
meetings with your sister; I know how much she dislikes me. 
And now, all seems so hopeless around. us! Your father's ob- 
stinate refusal Oh, Paula!" and his intense eyes fixed them- 
selves wildly on her face, " swear to me nothing shall tempt you 
to forsake me !" 

"Melchior," she replied, "why should you fear? There is 

more than an ordinary tie between us ; there is one of " she 

stopped. 

" Sin, you would say, Paula !" his voice was sad. "Well, if it 
be so, let our love absolve us. But promise me, dearest — come 
what will, happen what may— you never will forsake or detest me." 

"What could make me do soP" she asked, surprised at his 
earnest tone. 

" I scarcely know ; the world has many paths. In one of these 
you may meet a spectre— a vision oi the past; it may affright 
you." 

" I have borne too much," she replied, sadly, " in my father's 
curse— in the reality of that— to allow a mere shadow to turn me 
aside." 

He pressed her arm. They had entered the Luxembourg 
gardens, and were crossing them towards Henriette's ; he looked 
behind him. 

" Don't go to your sister's to-day ! Oblige me— I do earnestly 
beg it of you ! Send your servant to say you will call to-morrow \ 
he can return to us here." 

" Oh, no r she cried, shrinking ; " I must see Henriette ; and it 
is growing dusk. My aunt is so rigid in her notions of propriety^, 
that she would never forgive my being out alone— even with you." 

"And do you fear mer 
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" Oh, no !— why should I P" yet she trembled. 

"Then send him to say you will come in an hour; it is so 
seldom we meet alone. I will silence the servant. But an hour, 
Paula— but one hour !" His voice trembled with more emotion 
than the occasion might naturally be supposed to call forth. She 
looked at him ; he was paler even than usual. 

" No," she answered, decisively, scarce knowing why his manner 
should so alarm her ; " I cannot : do not ask me." 

" Then you do not, indeed, love me as 1 love you. I would 
risk a thousand times more than I have lost for you. Risk, did I 
say? Lose, Paula, lose— everything but your love. Oh, if you 
loved me, no cold obstinacy of a father, no influence of mere 
friends, would weigh with you ! Flying with me, you would force 
them to consent! How can they judge of our love? What can 
the hearts, frozen beneath the ice of years, remember of their 
genial warmth ofyouth ? Paula, be mine," and his voice sank to 
a low whisper. They were beneath the high though' leafless trees, 
and a sky darker than twilight was above them. " Mine, dearest." 
He grasped her trembling hand in his, which could scarcely clasp 
it, such was his agitation. " Let us fly, Paula, at once : your 
father will then pardon us." 

"Melchior," she exclaimed, stopping and fixing her dilated 
eyes in terror on him, " tu mefais peur /" 

" Oh, do not fear me L it is the dread of losing you which makes 
me seem desperate. Do not pause to think: I have provided 
means !" 

She trembled so much that her limbs refused to support her. 
She saw he was endeavouring to urge her a different way to the 
one they had been going. A mist seemed to gather before her 
eves ; it was not irresolution or weakness, but terror. She saw 
him turn towards the servant, and indistinctly the name of " la 
marquise " fell on her ear. At that critical moment— for she was 
powerless — a hand clasped her other arm, and a well-known voice 
recalled her to consciousness. It was the voice of Manette, who 
was returning from Lord Vesey's. 

" I thought it was you, ma fille" she said. " It is nearly dark, 
but I knew your figure. I have been running after you ; you are 
taking the wrong turning— this is not the way to your sister's. 



De Bnssac wiped the neavy dew from his brow and hair— the 
cold sweat of hopes destroyed. He groaned aloud. 
Paula did not speak, but clung to Manette's arm. 
" You are trembling, mon errant; the evening is damp. Take 
your nurse's arm. Monsieur will excuse it, I know." 
" I am cold," said Paula, shivering. 

" Pauvre emfant, you are too lightly clad. Make haste, madame 
will be so glad to see you. Allez I it seems an age !" 

And she continued to talk on, until they reached Henriette's. 

"You will walk home with your servant, will you not?" de 
Bnssac whispered at the door. "Pray do; I beseech you, do! 
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And let me call for you, or meet you. Do not fear me again ; I 
was mad ! I am calm now ! Will you P" 

" I do not know/' she replied, in agitation, " I do not think I 

shall return alone ; my aunt " she could say no more, her lips 

were parched. 

" True, your aunt will send her carriage ; I may then come for 
you ; I will call and say so at l'H6tel de Cressy. Keep me in 
your mind, Paula, in all the conversations you may hear to-night ! 
Forget all which might influence you against me, and remember 
only my love — my undying love !" He pressed her hand almost 
convulsively, and turned away. 

The sisters were alone once more. Paula was unable to conquer 
her terror, which had left its traces on her countenance. In vain 
Henriette inquired the cause of her agitation : she could sooner 
have died, than have sought in her affrighted mind to embody her 
fear. Her sister would not tell her that Henri had returned. 
She had received a line from him, saying that in the evening he 
should come, and begging Henriette to be alone with Paula. 

She had shown his note to the general, who readily consented 
to its request, feeling certain that his object was, to break off the 
marriage with de Brissac, a match which, being allied to the 
family, was most distasteful to him. 

When allusion was made by Manette to her having met her and 
de Brissac in the gardens, Paula turned very pale. Henriette 
gazed with astonishment at her almost convulsed countenance. 

" Tell me, pray tell me all, darling," entreated the other, taking 
her hand fondly. Manette discreetly withdrew. Paula was silent 
some moments, then looking up in her sister's face, with all the 
confidence of years gone by, she said, — 

" Henriette, you will think me mad when you have heard what 
I am going to sav— but you condemn more by your silence than 
harsh words could do, my love for Melchior de Brissac. But not 
all your censure, implied or expressed, can equal my detestation 
of myself. I love,— oh, I think I love that man ; and yet I dare 
not when alone think of him— it frightens me to do so— now," and 
she shuddered, " more than ever !" 

"Paula dearest, my own Paula," exclaimed her sister, with 
swimming eyes, "if that is the case, you really cannot love him. 
"Love!" she cried enthusiastically, "love, true, sincere love, has 
but one foundation — esteem— it is a key which opens the whole 
soul and heart; our only fear is, lest a cloud passing over 
the light of day, should veil any corner of that soul from the 
gaze of him we love ; and by the power of that spiritual affection 
which we feel, do we dive into his heart, to see ourselves as in a 
bright mirror reflected there. To fear him, we must dread our- 
selves ; to shrink from him, there must be some hidden doubt in 
our own mind, bidding us suspect him ! Paula, if you fear him 
so much, you do not love." 

" Henriette, you have loved !" And she looked full in her eyes* 
"ButwhomP" 

"A dream, my sister, which fled before daybreak, and never 
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saw the sun. Let us not talk of it. Come," she continued, hastily 
rising, wishing to terminate the conversation, and scarcely know- 
ing how far she might not he interfering with Henri's plans, what- 
ever they were, " let us go down to the salon. The general will 
be awaiting us, else, for dinner. I will not tire you farther now V 
The general appeared in an amiable mood — at all events, he was 
desirous of seeming so. He received Paula most kindly, and 
avoided every word which could annoy her, never once asking 
about de Brissac. Henriette had almost forgotten her husband's 
strange conduct on the morning. It was only recalled to her mind 
partially when he mentioned his projected journey to Fontainebleau 
on the morrow. 

They were at dessert. A servant entered and informed Hen- 
riette that her presence was required in the salon. 

" Oh, it is your mysterious visitor of this morning," said the 

rraeral, favouring the innocent deception towards Paula. " Go ; 
am not jealous. Take your sister with you." 
" Come, darling !" she cried, rising, "let us go." 
Paula suspecting nothing, followed her. They traversed a large 
•salon, and Henriette opened the door of the one in which we have 
seen her that morning. Henri stood there. His youngest sister 
bounded forward to meet him. As she did so, the door closed, and 
a heavy sigh smote on her ear. She turned at the sound, as did 
Henriette— Edgar Andriot stood beside the door. Paula shrieked, 
and sprang forward, clinging to her brother: Henriette's hands 
were clasped in the young soldier's, for he had seized them ; but 
they might have been those of some dying comrade's on a battle- 
field, so cold were they ; and truly, the struggle had been hard 
within her to make them thus. He had come so unexpectedly, 
that she had no time to restrain her rebel heart; and as she looked 
up tremblingly in his face, a scroll seemed before her eyes, on 
which were written the words of his letter, " Henriette, have we 
known our own hearts P" 

"Lookup, little sister; look up, Paula," said Henri; "and 
though all else may no longer be, do not refuse a friendly welcome 
to one I love. Come, Edgar; be a man and a soldier ; here's a 
little hand to greet you." 

And he held Paula's trembling one towards him; and Edgar 
loosened Henriette's, and gently taking Paula's, bent down and 
kissed it. She could not look at him. In vain Henri drew her 
face from his bosom, and turned it to meet his eye. 

" One look, Paula," said Edgar, "one to show me you do not 
quite hate me. Look at me as on a playfellow of our younger davs; 
forget the past miserable months. Do, Paula," his voice faltered as 
he besought her. She turned to Henri's breast, and her whole frame 
shook, as her tears welled forth." 

Her brother tried to loosen her hold, and place her in Edgar's 
arms. " Come, " he whispered to Henriette, who stood beside him, 
still gently trying to release her arms, " leave them together ; her 
good and noble heart will then speak, and turn back trom the dark 
path and be happy once more." 
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a u No," Paula cried, in intense agony, flinging her arms convul- 
sively by a sudden movement round her brother's neck, and gazing 
wildly in his face. " In mercy's name do not leave us together ! I 
should die ; I cannot look upon him ! Oh, bid him go ! bid him 
go !" bid him go l" she franticly exclaimed. 

"Paula," said Edgar, in a voice which no longer trembled — "Paula, 
hear me. When I came here this evening, it was with no thought 
of seeing you ; what is done has been kindly done by Henri ; but 
he assured me that only Henriette would be here, or I should never 
have come to pain you. When last we met— now some months 
since — your too apparent coldness made me examine my own heart, 
for I wondered that, after the first pang, I felt it so little, and then 
I doubted if we had not mistaken our hearts. I wrote to ask you 
this— jrou were silent. I wrote releasing you from every tie— you 
were silent still; and in that silence I have read your concurrence. 
I suffered at first, for that short, mistaken dream has wrecked 
my every chance of happiness ; that boy's dream has blighted a 
reality." 

He sighed deeply, and dropped his thoughtful gaze on the 
ground. As he raised his eyes, they rested, as if involuntarily, on 
Henriette's averted face. She felt, but did not meet the look. 

Paula's grasp relaxed from Henri's neck, and dropping on the 
ottoman, she hid her face in both hands, and casting herself on the 
pillows with averted countenance, sobbed hysterically. 

Henriette approached to soothe her. Starting up wildly, her 
eyes fixed themselves with an almost insane gaze on Edgar, and 
before any one could arrest her steps, with one spring she reached 
the door and fled. 

Henriette followed, and found her in her dressing-room. 

" Was it well, or kindly done P" she cried, as her sister entered. 
" Oh, Henriette, I would not so have pained you, Heaven help me V 
and she paced the room, vainly endeavouring to arrange her dress, 
her hands trembled so much. 

" Paula, hear me ; I knew not Edgar was coming — but had I— 
perhaps I should have consented to try and sa ve " 

" Save, save !" she almost shrieked : " I am lost, lost past hope. 
I see all now— all. But who may save me P" 

" I wOl, Paula dearest ; I will, only let me," and she clasped her 
in her arms. " Do not return to my aunt's ; stay with me, stay 
with Henri, and your father— think of him ; of our father, dear, of 
that broken-hearted man." 

" I," cried the other, wildly—" I see him, my father who cursed 
meP see Edgar P Henri P allP I who have polluted my soul by 
this mad love? this infatuation, this fatal dream P" She tore her- 
self away from her sister and again paced the room. " I must be 
mad," she said more calmly, after some moments, "to speak thus 
—mad,— oh, it was ill done to try my poor weak heart so sorely," 
and seating herself, she sank for some minutes into a deep silence. 

" Stay with me, Paula," pleaded Henriette, "just this night. I 
promise you, you shall see no one but Manette, not even maman. 
Stay, I beseech you, stay !" 
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"No," she said, rising, "I have chosen, and will abide by my 
choice ; it is useless urging me. I am too weak to bear much — I 
shall become desperate ; and then Heaven help me ! While Mel- 
chior is all I believe him to be, whether it be sin, whether it bring 
sorrow and bitterness, I will abide by it." 

"Oh," cried Henriette, "pause, Paula; withdraw your steps 
from this dreadful precipice— an apostate, even though he be one 
for your sake ! I entreat you pause !" 

" Hush !" answered the sister ; " I must hear no more; this bnt 
adds to my sin ; hush, some one comes." 

A rap came to the door : Melanie opened it. 

"Madame de Cressv," she said, " has sent her carriage for ma- 
demoiselle, and Am£he is also below to accompany her. ' 

" Amelie ?" she cried ; " I would rather Manette ; but no, 'tis 
best so — I am ready." 

" Let Henri go with you," whispered her sister. 

" No, Henriette ; if you love me, let me go alone to-night. I am 
calm now. Do not urge me ; we shall meet soon. Heaven bless 
you, my beloved sister !" 

"Then this letter," said the general, who sat in his library 
while the above scene took place, conversing with Amelie, "is the 
only one which has passed between them, you are sureP" 

He spoke with cold, pale lips — ever a bad sign in a man. He held 
Henriette's to Vesey in his hand. 

" I am certain, Monsieur le g£n£ral. When milord was brought 
in, after being bled, he slept for an hour, and awoke refreshed. 
Louis then gave him this letter, which after reading it over and 
over again, with evident delight, he placed beneath his pillow. 
Presently, asking for Den and paper, he tried to write, but could 
not. This seemed to irritate him. He endeavoured to rise, but 
his side and sprained ankle prevented him ; so he lay down, and 
murmured something about ' early in the morning.' Then he be- 
came composed, and falling asleep, Louis took the letter away un- 
perceived. ' 

" Well, but I must have his reply to her with an unbroken seal ; 
it must never reach her. See to this." 

" Monsieur may rely upon us ; we are two now." 

"And require a double fee, is that it P— there, that will satisfy 
you. Should he write, I must have his letter on my return to- 
morrow. Should he be enabled to come, you can arrange with 
Melanie. I must know all. See to that also." 

"Mademoiselle de Eouvray is inquiring for Mademoiselle 
Amelie," said the general's confidential valet, looking in. 

" Go," said the general, " and remember !" 
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The following morning Lord Vesey was so much recovered from 
the effects of his fall that he was enabled to leave his bed and lie 
on the sofa ; nevertheless he found it would be totally impossible 
to attempt leaving the house. In this state of extreme annoyance, 
he began writing a reply to the letter, and the watchful eye of his 
valet never quitted him. 

" You mav go," said his master at last, though without any 
definite suspicion; "I hate a fellow staring at me when I am 
writing. How shall I send this note P" he asked himself, when 
at last he completed one to his satisfaction. " I know Louis is 
faithful, but I dare not trust others ; it must be delivered safe 
into her own hand." 

Fortune favoured him ; at that moment his friend, whom we 
have before seen as the bearer of " Gem" from England, called. 

" You are the very fellow I want," said Vesey. " Will you be the 
bearer of a letter for me, and deliver it into the lady's own hand?" 

" Willingly, if that hand be held out towards me. To whom 
isitP" 

" To la Marquise de la Valerie." 

" Mademoiselle de Eouvray ! Surely, Vesey, you are not mad 
enough to entangle yourself with a married woman. What can it 
lead to P" 

" You are wrong," answered his friend, with energy. " From 
my soul I reverence her, for her many high qualities, oeing mar- 
ried as she is — an accursed marriage forced upon her." 

"A high-minded girl would never have consented to such a 
marriage, and still less would she now correspond with you." 

" On my soul," cried Vesey, fervently, " you wrong her ! if ever 
a pure and noble creature existed, it is she." 

"Ah well!" answered the other, with a shrug ; "we always think 
so till we find them out ! But give me the note ; I promise you it 
shall only reach her hand from mine. I suppose I have only to 
send up my card, and ask for her P" 

" Yes, George, but not till past twelve; the husband will be out 
then!" 

" Ah ! ha ! ha !" laughed the other. " But there, I wont annoy 
you, I'm off." And with these elevating thoughts of the lady to 
whom he was commissioned, he started for Henrietta's. 

The general was gone to Fontainebleau, after— to lull suspicion 
—taking a kind leave of his wife. She sat with her mother, con- 
soling her for her disappointment in not seeing Vesey, as she had 
hoped to do. The general had carefully named his accident at 
breakfast, watching Henriette's face as he spoke. Not all her 
efforts could prevent a momentary change of colour. She then, 
with real interest, inquired the particulars. 

She had a difficult task in consoling Madame de Eouvray, and 
whilst she sat thus employed, Melanie entered, said a gentleman 
wished to see her below, handing a card as she spoke. 
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Taking the card, she whispered her mother, — " It is some one 
from Lord Vesey ; I will return the moment he is gone." And, 
quitting the room, she descended to the salon. 

Her visitor was more frigid than on the former occasion of his 
waiting upon her. Before, she had been a mere stranger, now she 
was a woman he despised. 

"I come," he said, after an awkward pause, "Madame la 
marquise, as the bearer of a letter from my friend, Lord Vesey." 

" How is his lordship ?" she anxiously asked ; " I learnt his 
accident with deep regret." 

" Better," he coldly answered ; " and yet unable to leave home. 
Under these circumstances, he requested me, as one in whom he 
has entire confidence, to deliver this letter, and bear any reply you 
might hare to send. Servants are best avoided in these cases. ' 

The "in these cases" smote Henriette to the heart: in the 
anxious wish to oblige and serve her mother, much had been over- 
looked in the act she had been guilty of,— namely, writing to Lord 
Vesey. 

" I hope and trust," she stammered, "that Lord Vesey has not 
left you m ignorance of my real motive in writing P" 

(She quite forgot that Vesey himself was ignorant of it. The 
gentleman smiled half ironically.) 

" Vesey," he replied, " entered into no particulars with me. 
Pray be not alarmed. I have been his schoolfellow from early- 
boyhood : he can trust me in all things." 

She felt how vain would be the attempt to make him believe in 
her innocence. 

" This," she mentally said, taking the letter, "will prove it to 
him." 

She opened and read : it ran thus :— 

"I adopt the caution you have given me an example of, in 
avoiding names. It would be impossible to tell you— to make you 
comprehend my annoyance at my unforeseen accident. I have 
vainly attempted to walk. And when may I see you again, as I 
might have done to-day? There is so much I have to say to you 
on that subject nearest my heart, which you know. And I 
so seldom see you alone. When will he be again absent ? What- 
ever you wish to say, write it freely by the bearer. If what you 
wish to tell me will not brook delay, with that confidence you 
know you can place in my honour, come here— no one would know 
you. To me, the visit would bring that comfort I never fail to 
find when I am near you." 

Even the cold phlegmatic George Manleigh was not proof 
against the access of some emotion, when he witnessed hers. She 
arose from her seat, and crushing the letter in her hand, said, 
after pacing the room an instant, in disorder, — 

" Tell Lord Vesey that it was not for myself I desired the inter- 
view, but for my mother. Tell him, I alone chose the moment of my 
husband's absence, because*my mother wished, in an uninterrupted 
conversation, to ask him some questions about a friend of his." 
With every word offended pride gave fresh nobility to her face 
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and figure. Even Manleigh stood abashed and contrite before 
her. " Perhaps," she continued, " Mr. Manleigh, you, as a school- 
fellow of Lord Vesey|s, can as well answer the question, and save 
any further mystery in this most painful affair.' 

In her annoyance, she even doubted for a moment Yesey's 
nobility of mind and purity of friendship. 

" Madame la marquise/ he answered, with genuine warmth and 
feeling, "in all things command me !" 

*' May I ask," she said, lowering her voice to a whisper; "did 
you ever meet, or hear of a— a— Howard Waldron?" 

"Howard Waldron?" he echoed, in the utmost surprise, 
" Howard Waldron is Vesey himself!" 

" Yesey !" she almost shrieked, turning ghastly pale, and cling- 
ing to a chair, as her mind for a moment followed up the train of 
thought engendered by Manleigh's strange manner, and Yesey's 
almost incomprehensible letter. 

" He — Howard Waldron ! and if— if— Merciful Heaven ! this 
would be a fearful retribution !" 

Mr. Manleigh thought for an instant that she was going mad. 
He had travelled much, knew all that books might teach, or 
German universities propound ; but he knew not how to deal with 
a fainting woman. With one hand he supported her, and with 
the other violently rang the bell. 

" Send Madame la marquise's maid," he cried, as the servant 
entered. 

" I am better, thank you," she whispered, sinking into a chair; 
"pray forgive me, and endeavour to forget it, and tell him—him — 
Lord Vesey," she spoke with difficulty, " that he shall hear from, 
or see me soon. But not to write, oh ! beg him not to write !" 

" I will do all you can desire," answered the really kind 
Manleigh. 

Before she could answer, Melanie entered. 

" Is Madame la marquise indisposed P" she exclaimed, hurrying 
forward ; and seizing a Jlacon on the table, she approached her 
mistress, who leant back in her chair, pale and faint. 

" I will take my leave," said Mr. Manleigh, making a step 
towards her, and uttering a few hurried words, he took his de- 
parture, leaving her almost in a stupor. 

" She is a nice creature," cried Manleigh, as he entered Yesey's 
room shortly afterwards ; " and I have much wronged her. That 
woman is pure and innocent, is she not?" 

"As an angel, I believe!" 

" By George !" exclaimed the other, starting up, " what became 
of the letter? I wish I had secured it !" 

" What letter, George ? Don't you see that I am in an agony of 
suspense ? Pray tell me all about your interview." 

" My dear fellow, I am in a maze— listen !" And he related all 
that passed. 

" What can my name be to her or her mother?" asked Vesey, 
thoughtfully. " I must see her, or write." 

" Pray don't, Howard. She begged you wouldn't— promising 
to do so herself, or see you." 
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The two friends talked much of the whole affair, without finding 
any plausible cause for Henriette's agitation. We will leave them 
in this state of astonishment, and return to Henrietta. 

After the first shock, which a doubt in her mind occasioned her, 
a gentler feeling assumed its place. Vesey her brother— but how P 
Then she remembered something having been said by him about 
his father's coming into the title unexpectedly. All this must be 
explained— but howP She durst not write— and how see him? 
And yet an inward feeling told her that Vesey was her brother ; 
she had ever from the first, as a stranger, felt such an affection 
towards him. But what were his feelings ? He could not have 
deceived her— he could not have loved her otherwise than as a 
brother? And as these thoughts coursed through her brain, she 
started up, and looked around her— on the ground— every where. 

"Does madame seek anything?" inquired Melanie, who had 
been attentively scanning her countenance. 

" Yes," she replied, " a letter. There was one-^where is it ?" 

" Oh," answered Melanie, " I found some paper on the floor, 
chiffbnS. I flung it into the fire ; tenez" and she went towards the 
chimney. " Here are some of the ashes." 

Her mistress slightly glanced, and then turned away. 

" You may go, Melanie," she said, aloud ; " leave me to myself. 
Do not mention this to any one." (She thought of her mother.) 

" Oh ! madame ought to know my discretion. I would not for 
the world." And she withdrew. 

Outside the door she paused, and taking a crushed paper from 
her apron pocket, smoothed and placed it in her bosom, carefully. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The events of the morning had completely unnerved Henriette, 
and she paced the room in wild agitation, not knowing what steps 
to take, when the door was thrown open, and the comtesse entered 
in evident agitation. 

"You here, madame?" was all her niece could utter; she felt 
that something extraordinary was impending, or had taken place. 

" Yes, as you see, and ill enough 1 am with all this worry — 
your servant tells me that Paula has not been here?" 

"Paula?" cried Henriette, in terror. "Paula, is she not with 
you?" 

" No, certainly not, or I should not be here at this untimely 
hour; not two o'clock yet ! This comes of your horrid English 
customs of young ladies igoing out with only a servant." 

"But Paula," asked Henriette, "where did she goP when, and 
howP" 

" How can I tellP" snappishly answered the comtesse. " I dare 
. say she's wandering somewhere alone with Monsieur de Brissac. 
Think of the inconvenance of such a proceeding ! Should any one 
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meet her, what will they think of me— poor wretched me ! dragged 
out of my room to look after girls who are actually nothing to me. 
An English mother, the children of a divorcfa! scarcely born in 
wedlock ! half of you born in England. I must look hideous," she 
cried, altering her tone, and rising to look in the glass ; " all this 
agitation is killing me. I shall be old before my time ! I knew 
it! I am ghastly and wan!" 

And she dropped into her chair again, looking as well as ever, 
and with the bloom of youth, as imparted by Messrs. Chardin and 
Co., on her cheeks. 

"Pray tell me about Paula!" implored Henriette, scarcely 
articulately. 

" How can I tell you what I don't know? Send for my valet 
de pied — Eaoul ; he is below with the carriage ; he can tell you 
more than I : he accompanied her." 

Henriette ordered the man to be sent up, In preparation for 
the interview, the comtesse, with her face puckered up into a 
ludicrous resemblance of grief, sat arranging every finger of her 
well-fitting glove, and then satisfactorily surveying them, placed 
them on her knee, with the four corners of her embroidered nand- 
kerchief, perfectly arranged thereon, and held au milieu in the 
delicate palm ; and thus she was prepared for any cause of sorrow 
which Saoul's history might bring to light. 

The man entered; he was really concerned, and looked pale. 
His account, however, threw little light on Paula's disappearance. 

"It is most distressing," exclaimed the comtesse, patting first 
one eye and then the other with the centre of her handkerchief, 
which, however, imbibed no moisture from the contact. 

Henriettas tears were silently rolling down her cheeks. 

" Pray don't cry !" said the comtesse, forgetting that she herself 
had been affecting to do so. " There is nothing which marks the 
face like tears. And you are already scarcely to be recognised. 
Remember, a young wife with an old husband "—she lowered her 
voice — " should ever be more anxious to look well in his eyes than 
if he were young ; for he will always leave more to a woman whose 
beauty has pleased him to the last than to one he is indifferent 
about. An old man cannot expect to live as long as a young one: 
two young people die together — I mean, fade together ; and who 
will be the survivor is always questionable. But, in the course of 
nature, the general will soon go ; and though you have settle- 
ments, still much is in his power. And a man now has so many 
temptations and ways to perpetuate his name : missionaries here, 
and churches there — to sajr nothing of clothing the naked blacks, 
and buying up Chinese children at ten francs a-head, to educate 
and make Christians of them, as all the charitable are doing just 
now in Paris." 

Henriette could not reply, but paced the room in agony. 

" I am sure," continued her aunt, taking ud the thread of her 
harangue, " I called upon Madame de Verneuil the other day, and 
found her in ecstasies over a letter she had just received, allotting 
her her tenth child ! And what she will do with them all, if they 

p 
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are sent over, I cannot imagine. Ten children, with little cramped 
feet, no hair on their heads, only a long tail behind, noses without 
bridges, and long, narrow eyes! They'll be monsters !" 
After a moment's silence, she added, — 

" Pray don't walk up and down the room like that, Henriette : 
you make me quite nervous. You are like the laughing hysena in 
the Jardin des Plantes !— I mean the Comte de Mornay's present, 
with only three legs, the other having been shot off!" 

The door at this moment burst open, and Paula, nale and dis- 
ordered, rushed m. She flung herself wildly on her sister's neck. 
- " Save me !" she sobbed, with a shudder. " Save me from him, 
Henriette !" 

" Really," said the comtesse, with an aristocratic elevation of 
the eyebrow, her previous nervous excitement giving place to 
anger, " this is most scandalous treatment ! rushing about Paris 
alone, and in this state ! you may remain now where you are ; I 
never receive you again into my doors !" 

" Pray, oh pray do not scold her!" implored her sister. " Poor 
child ! see how she trembleB," and seating her on the ottoman, she 
took her place beside her, hiding her pale, terrified face on her bosom. 

" Perhaps you will tell us where you have been, mademoiselle ?" 
inquired her inquisitive aunt, for curiosity alone prompted the 
question. 

" He forced me into a carriage," said Paula, scarcely audible. 

" I am not at all surprised ! What man could respect a girl 
who walks out alone with him ! Of course he will never marry 
you now." 

" Heaven forbid he should !" exclaimed Henriette. 

" Well, settle it between yourselves ! I have done with her ; 
let her be a nine days' wonder, if she please ; I will be no party 
to it." 

" She will remain with me," said Henriette, with decigion, "my 
home is hers. Lie still, little sister, lie still," she whispered to the 
shivering girl in her arms. 

" Amelie told me how you would all treat me !" exclaimed the 
comtesse, rising, " and I find her words too true !" And she sailed 
majestically from the room. 

" Tell me, darling, how it happened," said Henriette, when they 
were alone. " There, look up ; no one is here ; you are safe with 
me ; look up, darling." 

" He," cried Paula, shuddering, " followed me into a shop, and 
— purposely, I think — sent Eaoui away. When he came out, his 
manner was so unembarrassed, it quite disarmed me of all sus- 
picion. What could I fear P He said the man would meet us in the 
.Luxembourg, and spoke of our going to see you — we walked on. 
That man must be very base, sister, she whispered, with a thrill 
of disgust, " for he plays on our noblest feelings for his own ends. 
When we were halfway across the Luxembourg towards here, he 
suddenly stopped, and looking at his watch, said, ' Is it not rather 
early to call for your sister P I was going to ask you some day to 
do me a favour, Paula ; will you do it now P ' What is it P' I asked. 
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" ' "Why, you know, dearest/ and he looked down, mournfully ; 
* many looked coldly upon me. There is one, who has ever been 
a gentle friend, and too proud to accept a favour.' 

" ' Of whom are you speaking, Melchior ?' 

" ' Madame Lagrange,' he replied ; 1 though so humble a friend, 
I greatly esteem her.' 

" ' What would you have me do ?' I inquired. 

" ' Come with me, and see and thank her ; she will esteem it as 
her best reward.' 

" ' Oh, most willingly/I rejoined, turning towards the Rue J acob. 

" ' Not there, darling,' he said ; ' she has moved to the Fau- 
bourg ;' and he pointed to the right. He had asked me some days 
previously whether I had seen her lately. I replied, * Not since I 
sat for my miniature/ Without the slightest suspicion I turned 
off towards the Faubourg. We came at last to an almost deserted 
neighbourhood. I stopped. Something then flashed like a fear 
across me. ' 'Tis too far/ I said ; *I will not go to-day.' 

" ' We have arrived/ he replied, suddenly turning the corner of 
a street. I just remember a carriage standing there. A hand was 
on my mouth ; some other men, too, hurried me forward ; and in 
less time than I now tell it, Henriette, I was beside him, 'and that 
carriage in motion. I remember he tried to soothe me. I saw a 
man pass —I screamed. He, with a desperation I could not have 
believed him capable of, stopped my mouth. The rest I can 
scarcely tell you, my terror was so gcreat. I heard a voice calling 
to the driver ; the carriage was forcibly stopped. The door burst 
open, and I found myself in the arms of— of— " her voice shook — 
" of Edgar. There were loud voices : I was nearly fainting. I 
saw Melchior forcibly held by Edgar, after he had placed me in 
& fiacre, in which, apparently, he had followed us ; and, speaking 
to the driver, it drove quickly off with me. I scarcely know how 
I arrived here, but I am safe. Oh, thank Heaven i" And she 
buried her face on Her sister's bosom. 

"Oh, thank Heaven you escaped I" exclaimed Henriette. "What 
could his intention be? He could not have purposed carrying you 
away?" 

" No, I think from what I collected, that he had prepared some 
place for my reception, thinking thus to force my father's consent." 

"You will never see him more, will youP" asked Henriette, 
trembling for the reply. 

" See him P" exclaimed Paula ; " see a man base enough to heap 
falsehood upon falsehood for a bad purpose, and leading us astray 
by our best sympathies ? Oh, no ! my sister." 

" Oh, thank you, my own sister, for that dear assurance ! Now 
all may be well ! May all pass away, and a clear sky once more 
shine over us! May those who love us well and truly be re- 
warded; and those who would have betrayed, or wronged us, 
know repentance before they meet death I" 

" Amen to that !" answered a deep tone. 

They both started— the general stood at the door. 

p 
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CHAPTEE L. 



Ovee Henriette's face tliere passed an unmistakable look of 
satisfaction. In her desolation of heart she naturally turned to 
that sacred tie, where she ought to have met comfort and support. 
WTien her marriage with the general was forced upon her by cir- 
cumstances, she called duty to her aid to enable her to become a 
good wife ; but, so loving was the heart nature had endowed hei* 
with, that that feeling would have warmed into affection, had he 
permitted it. 

Even he read her feelings aright, when she exclaimed, " I am 
glad you have returned, but you cannot have gone to Fontaine- 
bleau and back P" (As she spoke, a thought crossed her mind 
that she would confide all to him concerning Vesey, and get his 
stronger judgment to act for her.) 

"No," he answered, looking kindly, and disarmed of suspicion, 
in her face, as he approached. " I remembered so much to do 
here, that I turned back less than half way. Ah, Paula," he said, 
smiling, "I am glad to see you here." 

"I have much to tell you about her," continued Henriette. " I 
am delighted you have returned. You will go to Fontainebleau 
some other day, I suppose P" 

His self-possession seldom deserted him, but that ominous speech 
caused him to start. This, then, was the cause of her being 
pleased at his return. She was unable to see Vesey that day, but 
might on another. 

"Possibly I may," he uttered: a gloom, half sorrow, half in- 
dignation, crossing his countenance. 

The excitement of the foregoing scenes had for a while banished 
the affair of Howard Waldron from Henriette's mind. Now it 
returned in its full force: her cheek blanched, and she looked 
down in painful thought. 

"What are you dreaming about P" asked the general, hastily, 
and fixedly regarding her. " I noticed as I stood at the door, how 
sorrowful you looked— has anything occurred P" his former sus- 
picions awoke. 

" No, no," she hurriedly replied, "that is, I have something to 
worry me, it is true ; but I cannot now tell you." 
" Then you can tell me P" 

"Assuredly; why not P but not now; it requires reflection." 
" Then I leave you to reflection." 

As he was turning away, a sudden thought possessed him that 
he had been harsh to Henriette. He was not certain of anything 
against her; returning, he stooped to kiss her forehead; she 
looked up and smiled* He left the room happier, and she too 



"You won her against her inclination," whispered his good ge- 
nius to him, as he walked towards the library ; " perhaps you have 
judged her too severely ; try and win her by kindness." 

With the last words, he opened the study door. There sat his 
evil genius, Amelie. 
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" I knew monsieur," she said, " would excuse my waiting here 
for him. I heard he had returned, and haying something imme- 
diate to communicate, came hither." 

His brow contracted. Not one word or act of that morning 
was left untold. Manleigh's visit, her fainting — it was supposed, 
at the intelligence concerning Vesey, probably imagining him 
worse than she had previously been led to suppose — and then the 
fatal crumpled letter. He read, and re-read every word— no 
longer could there exist a doubt She loved, and must have 
avowed it, when such a letter could be addressed to her. Not a 
word passed his lips, except, " it is well," as he folded and placed 
it in his pocket-book. Ameiie rose. "Monsieur has nothing 
more to say to me ?" 

" Nothing," was the reply, " you may go !" 

" Should I hear anything more, I will lose no time." 

" I think you will hear nothing more— go !" and as the door 
closed he sat down in deep and bitter thought. In a few moments 
he rose, and hastily writing a note, rang his bell. 

" To Madame la marquise," he said, as his valet entered. 

The general's note was placed in Henriette's hand. It merely 
said,— 

"It will scarcely surprise you — my resolution to take you 
to-morrow morning to my estate in Brittany. I have given orders 
that all should be prepared for our departure. Until then I com- 
mand you not to leave the house, neither shall any strangers be 
admitted. It is time I should place a guard over my own honour, 
which you seem resolved to debase. Your mother and sister can 
make my h6tel their home as long as they please. It were better 
the latter— though weak, still an innocent girl— should be removed 
from your influence. " De la. Valebie." 

The letter dropped from her hand. Paula seeing her turn 
deadly pale, grasped her arm. " Sister, dearest sister, what has 
occurred ?" she cried, in terror. Henriette made a violent effort, 
and stooping, raised the letter. "A note from the general," she 
replied, scarcely articulately. " It is a mistake : I must see him," 
and with forced calmness, she quitted the room. 

He was seated by his table, leaning his head on his hand in 
deep and gloomy meditation. When she entered the library, he 
started as from some fearful vision. 

" May I ask," she said, with an unfaltering voice, " whether* 
when you wrote this letter you were in your sober senses, Mon- 
sieur de la Valerie P" She held it in her hand. 

" Can you doubt it? or rather you might doubt my preserving 
them, when I tell you I know all. ' 

" And" she said, imagining he had discovered the relationship 
between Vesey and herself, which she had intended revealing to 
him, after an interview with that brother, "and knowing all, you 
blame, and not pity." 

" Am I mad !" he exclaimed, rising in a wild, ungovernable rage 
at her coolness, " or dreaming ? I might have pitied you, had 
you loved before our marriage, and struggled to subdue that p. 
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sion afterwards ; but when I find that not only on our wedding- 
day was that man, that Vesey, brought into my house secretly, 
but that yesterday you wrote, appointing a private meeting to-r 
day; when I hear that his emissary visits you, pandering to 
your guilty passion, by such letters as this," he held up Vesey*s, 
which ne had been again reading. " Well, then, what conclusion 
but one must I— can I— come to? You dare stand before me, 
and ask whether I preserve my senses P I warn you," and 
striding towards the terrified girl, he grasped her arm, "that 
they are shaken ; and woe to you if they become desperate ! May 
Heaven have mercy on you, then !" 

" I most solemnly aver !" she protested, looking towards heaven, 
" that in deed, even in thought, I am innocent of wrong to you." 



" I dare aver more !" sue cried ; and now she recovered her 
self-possession, "I dare glory in my motives for seeking Lord 
Vesey. To-day, I cannot name them— not in your present excited 
state ; but this, I owe it to myself and others to say, that, com- 
passed by these suspicions, until I can clear myself, I refuse to 
quit Paris. If I owed you a wife's obedience while you were just, 
1 owe none to oppression ; and I owe a duty to my mother, the 
right to protect and watch over her, as accorded by you, before 
our ill-fated marriage, else I had never consented." 
"Then you refuse to goP" 

" I do positively refuse now. What I may do when others are 
provided for, is different ; but it is due to my honour, which is 
yours, not tamely to submit to degradation and infamy." She 
stood proud in her uprightness. 

He glanced round the room—his eye wandered over every part 
of it. Driven to madness by jealousy, there was murder in his 
heart. What he sought, whether a thing of fancy or tangible, 
was not at hand. He sank, overcome, in his chair, and groaned 
aloud. She turned, and without another word quitted the room. 
As the door closed he started from his stupor, and laughed aloud- 
"Poor fool!" he cried, " I would have saved her." 
• Henrietta reached her own room with difficulty, and then the 
too tightly strung nerves gave way to violent convulsions ; and 
long she lay in that agonized state. The general never even sent 
to inquire after her, but sat alone, with a nell in his breast. Late 
in the evening she became more composed, though weak and 
ill. Paula was all anxious affection. 

She lay reclining on a couch in her dressing-room that evening, 
pondering how best to* act, how to see and question Vesey, when 
the door gently opened, and her husband entered. It might be 
the reflection of the fire light, but to her imagination there was a 
ghastly pallor on his countenance, which made her almost start up 
in terror. 

" Do not be alarmed," he said, and his voice was bland and 
equable, "I come in all kindness to inquire after your health." 

"I thank you," she said, in a faltering tone; "I am better, 
much better, ' and she sank back. 



" And you dare 
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"I rejoice to hear it ; you have been very ill ; I did not venture 
to intrude before." 

" Those who come in kindness never intrude." 

" Thank you, I will accept that as applied to myself. I do 
come in kindness." He raised his eyebrows, and a look of deep 
Borrow, and regret passed over his face ; it was gone, however, in 
a moment. 

"Then .you are better?" he again asked. "Is your medical 
t man attentive ? What is he giving you ?" and he raised a phial 
from the table. " Madame is taking a composing draught," an- 
swered Melanie, who had entered noiselessly. He hastily replaced 
the phial. 

"What have you there?" he asked, pointing to a cup in he» 
hand. 

" Some riz an lait, which madame is ordered to take; she has 
eaten nothing to-day " 
"Nothing?" 

" You seem to keep the animal fasting too," he said, pointing to 
Gem, who had risen from his rest at Henriette's side, at the sight 
of the cup. 

" Down, petit, 11 cried Melanie, " it's for ta pauvre maitresse* 
Wont madame take it now?" she inquired, humbly:— the girl 
felt sorry that she had been betrayed into a conspiracy against 
her mistress. 

"No, Melanie, presently— not now. Place it on the table 
beside me. You may go, Melanie." 

The woman withdrew, after offering to light a taDer. 

" I prefer this light," said the invalid ; " remam in the next 
room." 

The general rose from his chair as the girl left, and stood before 
the fire a moment, his gaze fixed on Henriette's pale and altered 
face. 

"I wish," she said, sitting up, "to speak a few words to you. 
I have much to tell you, but at present I am very weak. Still it 
will be a comfort to me, however painful the task." 

" You would confess all ?" he cried, eagerly. 

" If by that you mean my guilt," she steadily replied, " no*; I 
assert my innocence." 
» "Think," he said, sternly. "You are ill — you mav die. Do 

not add falsehood to crime You will be rightly judged ere long, 
perhaps. I condemn." 

"I will say no more now," she said, almost inarticulately; "I 
am too weak for any discussion." 

There was another pause. 

"Forgive me," he asked, "all you may have to fprgive, as I 
pardon you." 

" I have never wronged you and she looked up allibrgiveness 
in his face ; and laying a hand on his arm, added, " Some day you 
will pity me." 

"Perhaps I may, Henriette — and soon. The path of duty 
towards ourselves and others is often a thorny one— to take and 
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enforce " his voice trembled. "Now I will go/' lie added, 

hastily. " We shall meet again, soon ; may Heaven have mercy 
on us both !" 

He sighed deeply as he closed the door after him. As it did 
to, she sank into a deep fit of abstraction, from which she was 
awakened by a noise beside her ; it was Gem. leaping from the 
table. At that moment Melanie entered. 

"Did madame callP" she inquired; there was a hesitation in 
her manner. 

"No," answered Henriette. 

Melanie approached the table ; a pleased look came over the 
girl's face, as she raised the empty cup. "Ah! madame has 
eaten her riz au lait. Pauvre madame" she added, feelingly, 
" she has suffered much 1" 

Her mistress, surprised at the tone of sympathy, looked towards 
, the girl, and then seemed about to say something else, but changing 
her mind, merely observed, " I have not touched the riz au lait** 

" Qui doncT asked the other, surprised. 

" Possibly Gem ; he was on the table." 

"Mauvais chien!" cried, Melanie, seizing him, "you shall go 
out of the room for this ;" and, taking him in her arms, she put 
him on the landing, and closed the door, Returning in astonish- 
ment to her mistress, 

"Monsieur le general is outside," she whispered, "in a deep 
reverie." 

Henriette did not reply, suspecting she was playing some 
double game. A short time elapsed. The girl evidently wished 
to say something, but durst not. While she moved about the 
room, irresolute, the door, which had been imperfectly closed, 
opened silently, and Gem crept in. 

" Te voila encore!" exclaimed Melanie, endeavouring to seize 
him. 

" Leave him !" said Henriette, coldly. And the little animal, 
hearing her gentle voice, sprang on to the couch beside her. Her 
hand was buried in his curls, her mind in thought, far, far away : 
when suddenly the dog gave a bound, which made her start, and 
then another, and a prolonged moan. 

" What ails the animal, madame P" cried Melanie, " I think he 
is ill." J 

Gem howled aloud, Henriette started up in terror. Melanie's 
eyes met hers, and involuntarily both glanced at the empty cup. 
As thev did so the dog gave another howl of siifFering, and leaping 
from the sofa, writhed some moments in agony,' and then fell dead! 

Henriette uttered one loud, uncontrollable shriek of horror. 
At the same moment Melanie raised the dog in her arms — the 
tongue protruded, black and swollen. 

" Pauvrp petit" she whispered, and a cold sweat of fear stood 
on her brow. " Poisoned ! il a mangS le riz au laitr There was 
a volume of suspicion in those few words. " Oh, madame !" she 
added, dropping on her knees in agony before the statue-like 
Henriette, "forgive me; Amelie urged me to betray you, I 
knew not why ; I knew not all I was guilty of." 
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"Rise," whispered her mistress, with pale lips, " I forgive you. 
Let none know of this, as vou hope for pardon ! Now go, and 
tell the general I must see him at once." 

She hid gained superhuman strength for the effort. 



CHAPTER, LI 

The general entered the room a few minutes afterwards, fol- 
lowed by Melanie, who wpuld then have retired. 

" Stay, Melanie," said her mistress ; then, turning to where her 
husband stood, endeavouring vainly to attain the appearance of 
composure, she added, " you have made this girl a party to your 
suspicions of me; she must now remain and hear all I have to 
speak of." 

He merely bowed. 

" Since," she continued, "your hatred and unjust thoughts of 
me have made you attempt murder" — she shuddered visibty ; he 
started aghast. "Do not deny," she cried, "before that evidence." 
Gem lay on the ground. "He has died in my place. You came 
in seeming kindness, and with gentler words than of late, and 
there was murder in your heart." 

" Murder !" he cried, starting back. " Murder ! Do you ima* 
gine that I should attempt that crime — and on you?" 

" Can you deny it before Heaven P" 

"I can," he answered, solemnly; yet his eye quailed before hers. 

"May Heaven forgive you !" she uttered. 

"I again solemnly deny the crime you charge me with* at- 
tempting ; but if that belief will make you pause in your career of 
guilt, retain that belief. As to Melanie, as you have chosen to 
make her a witness to this accusation, and as I do not choose 
that such a calumny should be spread abroad, if she will be silent, 
I will reward her discretion, and leave my acquittal to time. For 
you, Henriette, think, if you will, that you hav« escaped death— 
■ and repent." 

" Oh, monsieur," said Melanie, in reply to his offer of purchasing 
her silence, covering her face with both hands, and dropping on 
her knees before her mistress, but turning from the general in 
horror, "more gold in this affair would condemn me here and 
hereafter." 

"/will bribe her," cried Henriette, "by the best bribe to a re- 
pentant sinner— by pardon. Rise, Melanie; we have all of us 
faults and sins to pray for. I forgive. Pray Heaven this may be 
remitted to you." 

The girl sobbed aloud, and clung to her hand. 

" This is all very pathetic," said the general, ironically ; " but I 
am yet to learn why you sent for me." 

"I sent for vou," answered Henriette, "to beseech you to 
pause and consider, ere you be driven to a crime you may never 
be able to atone for here on earth." 

"Do you mean," he asked, emphatically, "to assert that you 
believe I would have murdered you ?" 
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" I am bound to say the truth— I do— with this proof before 
me," and she pointed to Gem. " Can you swear you are innocent 
of that animal's death P" 

He looked troubled. 

"I could," he replied, "but I choose to leave my justification 
to time. If you really think it — think well how near death you 
were, and repent. Henriette, the lesson may save you ; renounce 
your guilty passion, and my arms are open still to receive you. I 
believe you have but sinned in thought." 

"Neither in thought nor act," Ehe # exclaimed with energy; 
" and you shall know all soon. Only swear to me, La Valerie, — 
swear you did not do this thing." 

"When," he answered, witn a strange, haggard look, "you 
convince me of your innocence ; wjien you swear that all com- 
munication shall cease between Lord Yesey and yourself, then I 
will swear all which may tranquillize you. Adieu." 

He turned, and hastily quitted the room. Henriette sat a 
moment in thought. 

" Come, Melanie," she said at length, hastily rising : " come with 
me— no one must know it. Come with me ; I must see Lord Vesey." 

" Milord Yesey !" exclaimed the girl, alarmed. " Oh, madame 
I am only a poor servant. Forgive my fear for you. Would it 
not be better to wait, and take Monsieur Henri with you? Then 



Henriette considered a moment. 
"No" she replied, "that would cause delay. I know not 
where he is. I will go ; I must see Lord Vesey first, and then 
the general shall know all." And quitting the hotel with Melanie, 
and entering a fiacre, she drove to V esey's hotel. 

Yesey was unable to quit his room. He was in a state of much 
anxiety from his friend's report, when his valet entered and said a 
lady, closely veiled, who declined giving her name, was waiting to 
see him. He at once suspected that it was Henriette ; it is then 
no wonder if his face lit up, and his cheeks glowed with pleasure. 

" I have been so anxious to hear from, or see you," he said, 
pointing to a seat near him on the sofa. " Now, pray explain all 
this mystery; how very good of you to come here, and see me." 

He took her hand Irindly, which she could not withdraw, neither 
could she articulate at first, but by a strong effort, she resolved to 
know the truth at once of the fearful suspicion in her mind, that 
he loved her. 

" Tell me," she said, at length. " Lord Yesey, was your father 



" Yes," answered he, in surprise, "but for years he has borne a 
title. Pray tell me why you ask P" 

"I will explain presently. He was never married but once; 
was he?" 

"Never; he married Miss Branksome — my mother, who died in 
giving me birth." 

" Did you ever guess ?" she asked, a sudden change both in her 
tone and manner, "any motive which could have caused the 
rupture of the engagement you formed in Italy last year?" 
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" Never !" he replied, in surprise ; " why ask that now ?" 

" You are not without hope of removing all obstacles, are you P" 

" Heaven forbid I should oe, for all my dearest hopes are fixed 
there, though now there seems a strange cloud over them." 

He was looking thoughtfully down, else he must have noticed 
the almost rapturous light which beamed from her eyes ; all then 
was purity and honour, and fearlessly she might claim his affection. 

" 1 come," she said, and tears of happiness stood in her eyes, as 
she fixed them kindly upon him, "to speak to you of one whom 
you have mourned as dead." 

" Dead !" he exclaimed ; " I have never lost a friend." 

" Yes, you have mourned one, Howard," she whispered, and her 
two soft hands were clasped over his, as the name fell gently from 
her lips. " You have thought a friend lost, and the best one that 
a child or man can be blessed with— -a mother. Let me show her 
to you, as one more sorrowing than sinning; as one who has spent 
the sad hours of the long night in tears for her lost son ; let me 
show to you your mother, Howard," her voice sank lower still — 
" and mine. My brother !" and she raised his hand to her bosom, 
clasped between her own two, as a child might press a dove fondly 
there. 

The tears fell fast upon it, and then she raised it to her lips ; and 
Nature's voice gushed forth in a sob of welcome, and they talked, 
as two such beings might, whose affections had yearned towards 
each other; and "man though he was, the tears stood in his eyes, 
as she pleaded for that mother, whose voice she had heard raised 
in the dull, dark night, in sorrowing for her child— her forsaken 
child. 

They both thought it best, as their mothers error was unknown 
to Paula and Henri, that they should still remain in ignorance of 
it. He did not heed their love — had he not Henriette's and his 
poor mother's, to whom she promised him gently to break the 
discovery. 

" Oh, Henriette !" he cried, embracing her, one arm round her 
waist, " how beautiful— how divine is Nature ! how she speaks to 
us, ever in love; from her spring all lovely things to life, and it 
was her breath which awoke in our hearts from the first this germ 
of mysterious affection." 

As he uttered these last words, the door leading into the ante- 
chamber was thrown open, with violence. Melanie, who was seated 
there, awaiting her mistress, shrieked. Before a word could bo 
spoken by either the brother or sister, the general stood before 
them, accompanied by two other men. Diminutive of stature as 
he was, the sense that he had come as an avenger, imparted 
dignity, almost nobility to his form. With arms elevated, and 
head erect, he approached the two. 

Vesey's arm was still unconsciously around his sister. 

"Ha! Madame la marquise !" exclaimed her husband, "so we 
have proved our suspicions, have we? See," he cried, turning to 
the others, " I offer you proof of my accusations. Ha ! Madame 
la marquise," and he drew near her. " So you bring your menial 
as a witness to a false accusation of murder against me, do you? 
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and I, too, bring her here." Melanie stood trembling and weeping. 
" And the law, too, madame, the law, to hear me proclaim you an 
adulteress ! I charge you to arrest them both ! Ah ! Madame la* 
marquise, in England they do not do things so cleverly, as your 
mother will inform you. You had forgotten that. But here, nere, 
in France," and he foamed with rage, " we send such people to 
prison !" 

" Oh ! heavens!" exclaimed she, clinging involuntarily to Vesey's 
arm, and restraining his indignation. 

" Leave the room," he exclaimed, haughtily, waving his hand 
towards the two strangers ; but they did not move. 

" Milord forgets he is in France," said the general, satirically, 
" where the aristocratic wave of his hand avails nothing in such a 
cause against the law. These men remain as witnesses of that 
woman's shame, which even now calls up no blush to her cheek. 
See how she clings to her paramour." 

" Hold !" cried Vesey, gently releasing himself from Henriette, 
and grasping the general's arm. " Hold! Marquis de la Valerie ; 
you will some day bitterly repent these words — this scene. Bid 
those men leave the room, ana I will then explain." 

" You have a carriage below, have you not, messieurs P" asked 
the general, shaking off Vesey, and turning towards the two men. 
Henriette again seized her brother's arm. 

" Out, Monsieur le marquis" was the reply. 

" Then I charge you to take that lady, my wife, to the prefec- 
ture. Her guilt you are witness to. " 

One of the men made a step forward ; the other gazed on that 
fair creature, standing before her accuser— she looked so very fair 
and pale. 

" No, on my life !" she shrieked, springing forward and clinging 
to her husband's arm ; " I am not guilty ! La Valerie, he is my 
brother!" 

The words fell on his ear as if they were a dull, incomprehensible 
Bound ; how could that be P it was untrue — some scheme— some 
trick ! He knew not enough of her mother's history to connect 
this announcement with the rest. While yet stupified by the 
strange intelligence, his eye fell on a paper on the table— it was a 
passport ! A light seemed at once to break upon him— they had 
been on the point of eloping to England. He did not pause to 
think of Vesey's weakness caused by his accident, but shaking her 
from him he burst into a fiendish laugh. 

" "Not your dupe yet," he cried, 44 1 see it all. My arrival has 
frustrated your schemes. You would gain time to carry out your 
plans. If he is your brother, let him prove it before the commis* 
saire de police." 

Words, prayers, or entreaties were vain— his jealousy had driven 
him frantic. 

Henri de Rouvray, accompanied by Edgar, had just returned 
to the general's hotel, to inform Henriette of their vain search for 
De Bns8ac, who had broken from Edgar's grasp and escaped, 
and there Melanie, in tears, told them of the dreadful scene at 
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Vcsey's hotel. Knowing nothing of his mother's former history, 
all was a mystery to Henri. 

We need not detail the examination on the morrosr, which was 
as private as possible. Henri was there, Edgar too, and last, the 
terror-stricken mother and Manette. There was irrefragable proof 
tendered and received, before which the general's remorseful heart 
bowed low. Not all his prayers then could shake her determina- 
tion to leave him. Even this wrong she might have pardoned. 
We forgive many a fault which has had love for its excuse, and 
love's greatest and most common fault is jealousy ; but in her 
mind was the conviction, which nothing could remove, that he had 
attempted her life. 

She removed to a hotel, accompanied by her mother, Paula, and 
Henri, until something definitively could be arranged. 

If in this world retributive justice sometimes waits on our errors, 
there is ever a hand of mercy to soften the punishment when we 
bow beneath it. Such was the reward of patient endurance, when 
Madame de Eouvray clasped to her bosom the boy she had 
mourned so long. He was not to her the handsome man to be 
proud of ; he was not a broken link in her chain of existence re- 
united ; no, he was far more than these, he was her first-born, the 
child of her sorrow, the child who had solaced so many sad hours. 
She had mourned him in sackcloth and ashes. He was to her the 
child who, for nearly twenty long years, had stretched his tiny 
arms to her from his cradle, crying " mother, do not forsake me." 
And now he had come to dry those tears, and clasp those arms, 
grown strong to shield her. 

Two days after the examination instituted by the general, Hen- 
riette and Edgar sat alone. 

" It was not accident," he said, in reply to' a question from her. 
" I had noticed for some days that Monsieur de Brissac was 
constantly about the H6tel de Cressy. On more than one occasion 
he had evidently avoided been seen. All this excited a suspicion 
in my mind, and I resolved to watch. I was coming on that 
morning to seek Henri, and consult with him, when, turning the 
corner of a street, I observed De Brissac and Paula walking alone. 
I followed at some distance, having entered a fiacre to avoid sus- 
picion. The rest you know, or nearly so. I was scarcely prepared 
for the result when their carriage drove off, and had a little 
difficulty in overtaking them, but most fortunately I was enabled 
to do so, and save her from perpetual regret. 

" And the wretched man P" 

" He broke from me, and, entering his carriage, fled." 
. " But you will not seek him in a hostile manner?" she asked, 
anxiously. " Let him meet his punishment elsewhere ; he is un- 
worthy an upright man's notice. My greatest consolation is, that 
Paula now looks upon him with the contempt he merits." 

She glanced into his face. It was calm, but thoughtful. 

"I am sure," she continued, "that Paula never really loved but 
you. Oh, Edgar !" — and her voice grew more earnest, — " can you 
not find an excuse for that being who was once so loved, and who 
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now so bitterly regrets her error? Can you not take to the heaven 
of your love this star which has wandered— not fallen— from its 
place in the sky? I am certain she loves and regrets you !" 

" Henriette !" he said, solemnly, " believe this ; I am too just a 
man— too weak a one, perhaps, myself— to dare a harsh condemna- 
tion of another. If I loved Paula, I would gladly take her to my 
heart, and taking, forget all but our first affections. But I do not 
love her, and could not without pain fulfil my first engagement; 
her coldness opened my eyes to my mistake, and when I cancelled 
our ties, it was done without regret." 

There was a long and painful silence. Had Paula not been a 
sister, she might have said more, but now she could not. 

" My stay will be short in France/' he said, at length. " Before 
I leave, Henriette, I should much like to see you away from this 
hateful city. Are you not returning home P" 

" Home 1" she said, and her eyes met his ; " where have I one ?" 
The tone, the tearful expression of her face went to his heart. 

" My poor girl," he fondly said, taking her hand, " you indeed 
merit pity." She tried to smile away his words, but her face was 
convulsed with the heart's effort. 

" Before I go," he commenced — 

" Where are going, Edgar ?" 

" Away — perhaps for ever. I have made application to the 
Minister of War, to be drafted into some regiment in Algiers. I 
have no ties to bind me here, except those involuntary ones the 
heart forms too often for our sorrow. Before I go, I would, if 
possible, know that you are with your father, and near my uncle, 
who' loves you so well. Will you go there, at my entreaty ?" 

" I wish' it much, Edgar," she answered, with difficulty; "but I 
■dread my father, — I dread home,— I dread many things." 

" Do you dread memory, Henriette— memory of the past? Oh ! 
tell me that truly ; tell me I have not read you wrongly, and that 
my first error has not given rise to a second more bitter." She did 
not reply, but her face was very pale. " I would not pain you; 
but let us in parting understand each other. I have thought over 
every word lately that you ever uttered — every act of yours in our 
once happy days. And on the one we walked together, Henriette 
^— tell me ; the hopes you gave utterance to, were they for another, 
or " 

" Oh ! do not in pity try my heart thus !" she cried, rising 
hastily. " Go, Edgar, go ; it must be, and I will promise you to 
seek my father. He cannot reject me now in all my sorrow!" 
She paced the room, compressing her hands together in keen 
mental suffering. 

" Promise me, Henriette," and he followed and enclosed those 
hands in his, and his eye beamed with rapture, though the tones 
of the voice were sad and low — " promise me, that when I am 
away in my loneliness, you will, recalling the absent, feel that his 
bitterest sorrow, — the bitterest he can ever know, — has been the 
treason of his own heart, which lost him you !" She could not 
speak, still less, look upon him. " I go," ho said, " and we may 
never meet ; to-day I return to Lyons ; from thence, as soon as 
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my exchange arrives, to Algiers. And when you see my poor 
uncle, love and comfort him : love him, who so well loves me, and 
in that community of love, our affections will become hallowed. 
Heaven bless you, Henriette ! " 

Some few days after, Henri and his sisters left Paris for Tours, 
where Henriette and Henri were to remain. Paula preceded them, 
sorrowful and alone, to des Ormes. Before leaving Paris, how- 
ever, they wrote, requesting permission to pay their parting visit 
to the comtesse. She declined seeing Henriette, on the plea of 
her opposing all her wishes, and now disgracing her, by the separa- 
tion from the general. Of Henri she said nothing; Paula, she 
cordially.invited, naming an hour for her visit. When she arrived, 
accompanied by Henri, her reception of him was chilli ug in the 
extreme, and to Paula she commenced an outpouring of her 
manifold miseries about Henriette. 

" Oh," cried Henri, rising, "if you two are going to talk scandal, 
I shall be off. Paula, I will call for you in an hour." 

"What !" exclaimed her aunt, angrily, " are my niece's moments 
to be counted out to me, after all my affection ?" 

" Far from it, madame. I imagined you would be tired of her 
by that time ; if, however, you desire she should remain longer, 
Paula dear, I'll come after dinner." 

" Very well, rnon neveu" replied madame, more graciously, " we 
will not detain you with women's gossip." 

Henri took his hat, and withdrew. 

" Now," said the comtesse," drawing near her, " we can talk 
cosily. I hate a man by, when women have anything to say. I 
feel painfully convinced," she continued, eyeing Paula closely, 
" that there must be some secret." 

" I know of none," was the reply. 

"Some flirtation, some other discovery, of which Lord Vesey 
was only the cloak; some private meeting discovered, on which the 
general generously keeps silence. He is so embarrassed when 
speaking of the cause, declining to take my advice to force her to 
explain. If she must flirt, why not have done it in a different 
manner? have gone to balls and soirees; there she could have met 
this mysterious lover unobserved ! Not but that I highly censure 
this conduct; but if it is to be done at all, why not let it be done 
selon les convenances /" 

" Are there convenances for flirting with a man after you are 
married?" asked Paula, quietly. 

" Good gracious, child, how literal you are ! What I mean is 
this : convenances, and the world's eye, should be consulted in all 
things. The world is perfectly willing to shut its eyes ; but if we 
will persist in standing between it and the sun — why, it must see, 
you know !" 

"It it never see anything worse than it has seen with dear 
Henriette, its sight will indeed be clear as noon-day !" 

" There, there — let us drop the subject ; I see you know nothing. 
And now tell me about yourself and that poor dear man, f do 
Brissac. How much longer are you going to bonder with him ?" 
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" Bouder with him !" she answered, in surprise ; " surely you do 
not think my conduct the result of mere bovderie T* 

"Of course I do; what elseP you cannot seriously dream of 
breaking off your engagement P" 

" This is a subject most painful to me," answered her niece, in 
agitation ; " pray let us change it. But yet, before doing so, I 
must once for all say this — that I hope and trust never again to 
meet Monsieur de Brissac !" 

" And pray what for P He knew himself surrounded by enemies, 
and you, by those interested in separating you. I am certain that, 
though he might have carried you off, he would have respected 
you as a sister. It was very wrong ; but once married, all would 
have been forgotten !" 

"Oh, madame!" cried Paula, "pray say no more! I cannot 
listen to these arguments ; they are so different to those I hear 
from my kind, loving Henriette !" 

" Well, we'll say no more about it now." 

Shortly afterwards Amelie entered, bringing with her a handful 
of wools, and a piece of tapestry. 

" Is this as madame wished the colours ?" she inquired, showing 
the work to her mistress. 

The comtesse looked at it a moment. 

" Dear me, no I" she replied. " These are not the proper shades. 
My dear niece, I wish you would go up to my boudoir, assort the 
proper ones, and bring them down." 

She rose to obey, and as soon as her back was turned, a look 
passed between Amelie and the comtesse. The door closed on 
Paula. 

" Is Monsieur de Brissac up stairs P" whispered the comtesse. 
" Yes, madame, ce pauvre cher monsieur ! he looks so ill and 
miserable." 

" Shall I go and listen, madame P" asked the base intriguante. 

" Oh, yes--do, pray ! and let me know all you hear." 

Paula wentleisurelvup stairs, in deep thought, the result of her 
recent conversation with the comtesse. She reached the boudoir \ 
entered, and walked towards the fireplace. An unseen hand 
closed the door gently after her ; the key turned; she sprang round 
in alarm, and faced de Brissac. 

" Treason !" she exclaimed. " I might have expected it here :" 
though even as she spoke, seemingly calm, her heart heaved 
violently beneath the hand pressed on it to still its throbbings. 

"Ay, treason!" he replied, advancing; "but it is on your own 
heart, Paula, which would banish from it its life of love !" 

" Yes, you sav true !" she cried, with energy, " I have banished 
it. It is gone for ever !" 

"Do you mean to say," and he bent his eyes sternly on her, 
"that you do not love meP" 

"I do not love you !" she spoke falteringly, knowing the misery 
her words would cause. 

" Paula, you must be schooled in falsehood to say so," he cried, 
impetuously. 

"No, I have been schooled by experience alone, which has 
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enabled me to form a correct judgment of myself ; I was blinded 
by my own weakness, and woman's worst prompter — pride. I was 
dazzled by you ; by the sacrifices you made forme ; by your fame 
— your appearance, and I forgot myself and all worth and truth, 
to love you!" 

" I do not know you," he cried, looking at her doubtingly, and 
clenching his hands in agony as he spoke. " You were wont to be 
so gentle— so loving ! Are you changed, or have I dreamed P" 

"Both!" she answered, gaining courage with every word. 
" You — we — dreamed a dream of sin ; I have awakened first. Do 
you awake now. There is but one path we may ever take to- 
gether—repentance and atonement!" 

He laughed aloud. 

" What !" he cried, "would you have me turn back to the road 
whence I wandered, and, taking up the burden of existence, bear 
it for years up that track, that rugged one, called Repentance? I, 
who have lived for months in the sunlight of your love — renounce 
that day for gloom, eternal gloom and night, where I should only 
meet jou-^meet 3 r ou, did I say? no! only hear you pass me by, 
an unattainable shadow in that darkness, which my grasp would 
ever be stretched to stay in its flight, and these weary eyeballs 
strained to see ! And you would call this repentance P I f hould 
term it hell ! After repentance follows Heaven. I never should 
inherit that ; for I must ever regret, ever pine for you !" 

" Hush ! in mercy hush !" she said, horror-stricken ! " Oh, would 
we had never met ! for undying remorse must be mine !" 

"Not if you love me, Paula: there is life, youth— years of 
rapture before us !" He advanced anxiously to seize her hand. 

"Back! back!" she almost shrieked, "or I shall go mad! Be 
not deceived ; I have but two feelings in my heart— horror of my- 
self, and dread of you!" 

" You must be mad to say it !" he exclaimed, falling back a step. 
" Do vou remember the past P" 

"Well— too well!" 

" Do you remember those averted, trembling looks of girlish 
love, which led me on P" 

She was silent, but a sigh escaped her. 

" I see you do. Sigh over them, girl; weep over them, woman ; 
for they were traitors luring a man to damnation ! By them I was 
urged to a dream of passion which overwhelmed all !— religion — 
faith— all! Without remorse, without self-examination (that I 
could not have borne), I foreswore all my sacred vows 1 Un- 
shrinkingly I bore scorn, contempt, revilings! A brave man — a 
man who would fearlessly have dared any death — I became a 
coward: struck, insulted; I bowed before the shame!— and for 
whatP for a woman's love— a woman's caprice, were better said; 
—and now, when her fickle heart has changed, she talks calmly 
of atonement ! Can I renew my priestly vows, and seek comfort 
there P No! Can I drink at some spring, and forget? No! 
You, like a minister of vengeance, would be everywhere ! Repent 
if you can: /cannot, for I love you still!" 

Q 
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Paula had dropped into a chair. She could not weep, she felt 
too sick at heart— she was frozen with horror by his words and 
manner. Tall ever, he was now drawn up to his utmost height: 
his face of marble paleness, round which the black hair clustered 
in heavy masses — and the eyes, those strangely dark mirrors, 
showing passions the most intense, were fixed with almost a maniac 
expression on her. He looked the spirit before he fell — but about 
to fall. 

" Yes, love you, ,r he said, his voice sinking to woman's tenderest 
tone, as when she nestles her infant to her breast, or breathes the 
last prayer to the dying, " Yes, love you as man never before 
loved, for from as high as I have fallen in loving you, sc much is 
my passion, from its intensity, raised above the general affection 
of man!'* 

"Melchior!' , she cried, clasping her hands, "by that name, 
which I never thought to utter again, and by the sinful memories 
it awakens, I conjure you to repent, and struggle to forget. I will 
do all, anything you beg of me to do ; I will promise all woman 
may perform, so you repent, and not leave on my head this weight 
of remorse ! Oh ! I have been guilty, very guilty, but it was the 
result of ignorance. I mistook my own heart ; it was faithless, 
and deceived me! I never loved you, or I should not have 
awakened from that dream with the horror I feel." 

" They tell me," he said, with an effort, " that you still love 
another; can it be? Has that affection lain dormant whilst my 
lips swore their fiercer love to your whispered hopes ? Oh, it can- 
not be! Love's temple would have crumbled to earth at such, 
desecration of his altar. You did love me, Paula! you do love 
me ! I beseech you look at me, and I will read that love in your 
eyes!" 

" No," she murmured, raising her gaze to his face, so pale and 
pleading. " I again repeat, the thought of you enters into my soul 
with but pity, or with horror. I do not seek to excuse myself ; I 
was a weak child ; sorrow has matured that infancy to woman- 
hood, and the woman shudders at the act of the child." 

He sat, and leaning his head on both hands for some moments., 
seemed scarcely to breathe or live, save by the convulsive move- 
ments of the long white fingers, as they grasped his long and dis- 
hevelled hair. Paula strove to reach the door unheard ; he started 
at the rustle of her dress ; in an instant he was beside her, her 
hand grasped in his. 

"Not yet/* he whispered; "this may be our eternal parting. 
One moment more !"" 

He led her back trembling. 

" Tell me," he asked, as she once more dropped into her seat, 
and he stood before her with folded arms ; "do not hesitate from 
ialse deHcacy : do you love another ? — him V* 

"I did," she answered, " and with a girl's purest love, till I 
inew you. Now," and her tears so long withheld, gushed forth, 
"I dare not think of him." 

"You spoke to me of atonement," he said, bitterly: "shall I 
name yours P" 
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She looked anxiously on him. 

"Never to meet him more ; to know he lives, and loves you ; to 
feel your soul bound up in him, as your tears tell me it is, and never 
to behold him more on earth. And," he sternly whispered, almost 
crushing her hand, in his agony, " to this I condemn you, for what 
you have doomed me to ! And as you perform this penance, so 
will I live, and make atonement. Mine it shall be to bear with 
life, and drag on my heavy load of undying lovefor you in absence, 
in remorse. No, not that," he wildly cried; " I will not be false 
to my truest worship, my love for you ! Were all the penalties 
doubled, I would bear them for the memory of the day when I 
dreamt you loved me." 

Paula wept, without power to reply. 

"Yes, weep, woman— weep for yourself, for me; and, oh! for 
our blighted days. I charge you now, if you are not to be mine, 
whilst I live, never to be another's." 

There was a long silence, broken only by her sobs. He sat, 
with his deep gaze fixed on her. 

" Paula, do you hear me P" he cried at last. 

" I do," she replied. 

" And do you agree, that whilst I live to struggle for consolation 
— how, it matters not—you will in solitude make atonement for all 
the misery you have caused me ?" 

" I do," she answered ; and, dropping her head on the table, 
burst into an agony of weeping. Her desolation was as that of 
one standing alone in a desert, the lurid sky above, and the drift- 
ing sand around. 

" Now," he said, with the hollow voice of despair, "I go. Pare- 
well, Paula ; you have had little pity for me, yet I feel for you." 

He walked halfway to the door ; then turning round, and facing 
the girl, who was looking after him in terror, he said with a maniac 

" Do not forget your last vows, as you did your first ; both are 
sacred, though made to the apostate and accursed !" 

She sprang from her chair to reach him — terror had completely 
maddened her. The door closed, else in her dread, her agony of 
what his despair might lead him to commit, she had again bound 
herself, body and soul, to Melchior de Brissac! 



CHAPTER UL 

We are once more at Des Ormes. It is a cold, wintry night in 
January — the wind is whistling through the leafless trees — the large, 
gloomy chateau is closed — from no window is a stream of light 
thrown for an instant across the place : all is gloom and darkness. 

In the library sat the Baron de Rouvray. He is bent nearly 
double ; the hair is long, neglected, and grizzly, thrown back from 
the brow, and falling in masses behind the ear, showing the many 
lines of care in that pale, sallow, worn countenance. The hands, 
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too, are thin and attenuated ; and as they cast into the sickly em- 
bers letter after letter, a sigh escapes his bosom He opens one — 
it was Marie's— Marie's before sbe.became a wife. He dwells over 
every line ; and at last, reading a hopeful passage of future hap- 
piness, a tear steals down, and blisters the lying prophecy— for all 
is despair. 

As he sat thus in intense thought, a pile of letters before him, 
the noiseless door behind opened, and a trembling girl stole in — it 
was Paula* She durst not advance while he read, and wept ; for, 
as he turned his head half round, she saw the tears. He could not 
burn that one letter ; he folded it, and looked in agony at every 
fold as he did so. The letter had been so often read, that, like a 
map, each fell with a touch over the other ; and then he eat 
awhile, thinking of the fingers which had made that white sheet a 
messenger of joy. 

At last, with trembling hands, he placed it in his bosom. 

Paula advanced a step. He took another letter from the table : it 
was fresh and new, unstained by time, and the characters were dark, 

" Paula," he whispered, aloud, " poor little Paula." 

She crept forward. 

" Paula !" he exclaimed, wildly, " oh, that was my bitterest 
Wow! My child!" 

She was on her knees beside him, grasping his arm. 

" Who are youP" he cried, starting from his seat, and standing 
erect. 

"Your child," she uttered, her eyes streaming; "your penitent 
child. Oh, take her to your heart once more !" She knelt, clasp- 
ing her hands, as she spoke. 

" Away !" he shouted, madly, " away, girl. I have no child, she 
forsook me — left me, cast me from her arms to fly to an apostate ! 
and I left her, with my malediction on them both." 

" Oh, take it from me, my^ father!" she almost shrieked, rising, 
and springing towards him, " for it has clung to me. But I have 
cast him from me— my delusion is past. Oh, do then forgive me, 
father !" 

" Or has he forsaken you?" he harshly inquired, pushing her back, 

" No, father, no. Do not thiiik so hardly of me, as to believe I 
eould seek you thus to deceive you ; I come, in sorrowful repent- 
ance, to implore your mercy !" 

He dropped in a chair, overcome by his emotions. 

Paula crept towards him : she was at his side, and before her quick 
breathing could announce how near she was to him, she threw her 
arms round his neck ; but the arms were powerless, and sinking 
before him, her head dropped on his knee, and she sobbed in wild 
anguish. A strong clasp stole around her, gently ; it raised her to 
his bosom, and there the father drew his penitent child to the 
breast, which had ached so much to hold her there ! 

That dark, dull room seemed to grow glad ; the "fire shot up into 
a cheerful blaze, and as Paula sat on her father's knee, with her 
arms clasped round his neck, and that head pillowed on her young 
heart, he became another being. 

A few days saw his three children again at Des Ormes ; but the 
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bitter fruit, experience, had left its wormwood on the Hps of all. 
Madame de Rouvray, too, had returned, urged to that step by 
Howard's solicitations, who had been summoned to England to 
his dying father, and Henriettas prayers ; but she secluded her- 
self almost entirely from all. Still, the knowledge of her presence 
was ajoy to her husband. Some days after their return, Henri 
and Henriette were in the salon, when their father entered. 
It was the first opportunity he had found of conversing with 
Henriette, touching his future prospects. After a few introduc- 
tory remarks, Henri said,— 

" It is my intention, father, to fulfil your wishes, and study with 
Bruton for the church. I have been doing so for some time, in 
Paris, to oblige you." 

''Oblige me?" cried the baron, doubtingly, "then why not 
have acceded when you were here, before your departure ?" 

" Because," he answered, " I then thought — forgive me, father 
—that your hatred of me alone urged you to press it upon me ; 
since then I have learned, and I know better." 

Henriette was flushed and anxious ; she turned to conceal her 
confusion towards Manette, who had that moment entered the room. 

" Are you speaking ironically ?" asked the other. " I really 
am at a loss to imow what you mean." 

" He means," said Henriette, " that your kind reception of him 
—your forbearing to urge-; — " 

"No," interrupted Henri, "it is time I should openly express 
my thanks to my father. I mean, sir, your generous, though 
anonymous, payment of those overwhelming debts, which nearly 
drove me to the fearful crime of suicide !" 

" This," exclaimed the baron, " all this is new to me !" 

" And did you not anonymously send me the cancelled bond— 
a bond which I had given for fifteen hundred louis ?" 

" Never, I solemnly declare ; I deemed the whole a fabrication." 

Henri turned on his sister a deep and earnest gaze. 

"Never mind, Henri," she cried, hastily;, "it may have been 
my aunt : she is eccentric, and acts strangely sometimes." 

" No," answered he, after a moment's thought, "it was not my 
aunt, for she has been a long time estranged in affection from me. You 
must know, Henriette, for you foretold it to me, and it occurred." 

Her cheek turned crimson beneath the earnest look of her father 
and brother. 

" Mon enfant? cried Manette, who had quietly entered the room, 
" why should you cast a shadow around yourself and your good 
deeds ? Why have borne blame so long for what the world deemed 
a mercenary marriage P" 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Henri, turning pale with astonish- 
ment and horror. 

" Oui, inonfils" answered Manette, interrupting his thought; 
" and you, Monsieur le baron, take her to your hearts, and com- 
fort her loneliness ; for with the bond which freed you"— she ad- 
dressed Henri— "she bound herself, and never forgot a wife's 
duty and obedience till he obliged her to leave him." 
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Henri sank on a chair in agony, with his face hidden on the 
table ; but other arms were round her— the victory had at last 
been gained overprejudice and error. 

" Forgive me, Henriette, my chilfi," cried the agitated man, "for- 

SVe me ; till now I never reail you aright. I have misjudged you. 
[ay Heaven bless you !" 

" Oh !" she said, looking up into his eyes, " any sacrifice would ill 
repay this moment, for wnich I have yearned so many years. My 
dear father — " 

" Henriette/' whispered her brother, grasping her hand, and 
looking up with a gaze of blank despair, " I cannot ask forgive- 
ness now ; but you shall learn to pardon the boy, when the man 
fulfils what he promised that day.*' 



" Henri," said his father, placing the tremb l:T ig girl tenderly on 
a chair, "I have been most to blame. Against all evidence, I 
rejected you both ; it is you from whom I ask forgiveness* In the 
path you are pursuing, my son, you will find happiness, for it will 
bring occupation, and without that there can be no real content- 
ment. The mind feeding on itself, engenders care and repining, 
too often sin and sorrow— inseparable twins !" 



Lb bon Pere Andriot was again a visitor at the chateau, and with 
kind words and gentleness endeavoured to bring comfort to all. Paula 
avoided every one as much as possible. There was only one person 
on whom she could look with composure, and that one was Bruton. 
Once more his place was at the baron's fireside, not for the spiritual 
instruction of Madame de Rouvray, who avoided every one ; but 
for Henri, who, without becoming sad or morose, had received so 
severe a shock on learning why Henriette married the general, 
that the boy — the wilful, wayward boy — had suddenly become 
changed. He took pleasure in studying with Bruton, that he 
might fulfil his promise to his sister, the only atonement he could 
offer ; and with that cold, stern man, Paula learnt to converse 
freely. With others, she always seemed in dread of an allusion 
to past events ; with him she knew she had nothing to fear. 

Madame de Bouvray was as estranged from all her family, as on 
the first day of her return to Des Ormes. When she met her 
husband, though an evident affection breathed in her manner, still 
there was so much suffering evinced, that he himself now rather 
avoided the meeting. She remained totally secluded in her own 
apartments, Henriette and Manette almost her only visitors. To 
them she spoke of Howard, of his letters, of his return to France ; and 
those two faithful hearts dreaded the moment of that return, feeling 
that no power would then be able to retain her from flying to 
meet him. There he could not come, and Henriette felt most 
keenly for aH her father would be made to suffer. 
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It was a lovelv morning in early April. Paula stole out alone, 
to inhale the soft elastic air, which was not without its effect upon 
her spirits. She had pursued her walk for some time in peaceful 
meditation ; not a soul was to be seen. A thrush was overhead, 
singing his matins in an elm-tree. She paused to listen; its 
melody struck upon the first chord of sadness in her heart. She 
was close to that walk of elms, the favourite one of the, inhabitants 
of the chateau, where we have before seen Hennette. Edgar, and 
herself. She thought of their last evening there together, and 
leaning against the tree on which the thrush stiH lingered, she 
sighed deeply. A deeper sigh echoed hers. She started and turned 
round in terror. De Brissac was before her. She involuntarily 
receded some steps. 

" Do not shun me, Paula, " he said, sorrowfully ; " 'tis I— yes, I, 
who have wandered here many an hour, praying for the one in 
which we might meet again. That hour nas arrived. Did you 
think, or hope, that where you are I could fail to come P No, there 
is an impulse stronger than my own will, prompting me to be near 
you, uncontrollable as my affection, stubborn as my heart which 
bows, but will not break." 

She looked round, hoping to see some other living soul besides 
themselves — some one whose presence might be her protection. 

" So you still dread me," ne said, reading her look aright. 
" Has that one act of mine — « prompting of love — made me seem so 
horrible a being, that you can find no gentler feeling than terror 
for me P" 

" Why areyou here ?" she mildly asked. " Have I broken faith 
with you P Have I not kept the promise I gave ? Why are you 
here ?" 

" Why ?" he returned, looking down upon her with a look of the 
bitterest anguish. " Why ? Have you not heard that sometimes 
disembodied spirits wander near those they have loved, or wronged, 
when this world no longer holds them, either for solace or atone- 
ment? My punishment commences before the world severs its 
own from the spirit. Wherever you are, I must be near you. I 
have no rest left me. I wander — wander round the grave which 
yawns for, but rejects me." 

He looked the truth of the words he uttered. He was ghastly, 
and worn to a shadow ; the large dark eyes were still more notice- 
able, from the hollo wness of the cheeks. Paula was too terrified 
to weep. 

" Begone," she cried. " Oh ! in pity, leave me. This is but pro- 
longing my sufferings. Surely I have wept enough over my fault. 
Heaven may forgive !" 

"Can you forgive yourself? "No, Paula, I dare you to be 
happy I" 

"Happy !" she cried, looking upwards ; " I am cursed ; and what 
can remove my heavy woeP" 
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"Pity !" he answered ; " Pity ! She is a divine emanation. She 
will bring comfort, and hope, and rest to your heart, and lightness 
to your conscience, Woo her, Paula; it may not be too late to 
redeem the past, and save a soul !" 

" Do I understand you!" she exclaimed, in horror. "Do you 
by pity mean that I should again bind my soul to sin— to darkness 
here, and to eternal night P Oh, no ! I will bear all, suffer all ; 
but never again take up my chain— no, not even if I loved you." 

" Are you well and truly resolved, Paula P Think—reflect ; you 
may be condemning one whose sin, however great, has been de- 
voted love to you. Think ! there may be burdens we cannot bear. 
^Reflect what power you may hold in your hands — the power of life 
and death— worse than mere mortality. Bid me hope, hope that, 
even in years, you will be mine. I have faith that my fault may not 
be accounted a sin. I was too strong in myself— there lay my 
error. I, a poor, weak mortal, would fain have stood erect, as a 
strong oak, not to bend, not to break, only to fall, uprooted. And 
I forgot the lightning, which can rive and blast !" 

" Ibid you hope," she said, sadly but firmly, "but not in me— 
hope in a more stable promise than woman's love. Be firm, and 
comfort will find you ; repent, and peace, like a silvery cloud, will 
enfold you in her embrace. And we may then meet with joy — 
twins in happiness, as we have been partners in guilt, and its 
shadow, sorrow. Go, Melchior;" and her voice grew steady, 
though tearful in its tone, from very earnestness ; " go to some 
other land, where my shadow may not interpose between you and 
Heaven, and the vows you have shaken will take deeper, truer 
root ; the oaths you have broken will re-unite like gold in a cru- 
cible, passing through fire, to become a chain of many links around 
your soul. Go, and pray for me, as I will for you, and those 
prayers uniting, may become a bond of peace and pardon for us 
both." 

" Go," he cried, " and take up my priestly robes again? I have 
trampled them beneath my feet. Go, and forget you— that I never 
can." 

" Then," she said, turning to go, "I can sue no more- I repent, 
oh most bitterly, of the past, and I hope; do you try, for your soul's 
sake, to do likewise." 

She moved away. A wild laugh burst on her ear, and before it 
had well passed into echo, another sound mingled with it>— a quick, 
ringing snot on the soft, sweet morning air, which wafted an 
erring soul's last breath from this sorrowing earth. 

Paula sprang round with a wild shriek: Melchior deBrissaclay 
dead before her. She tried to fly, but could not. And when some 
time afterwards, she was found by those who anxiously sought her 
everywhere, she was seated on the ground, with that head whoso 
last thought had been for her, on her knee, and with the wild and 
wayward gestures of an idiot, weaving her hands in the long, raven 
hair. 

It would be a vain attempt to describe the anguish of those who 
discovered her ; with difficulty she was removed from her ghastly 
burden, and then a long, heavy swoon followed. To this succeeded 
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fever — fever in all its horrors— its raging madness, frantic cries, 
and still more fearful to witness—its laughter from parched and 
burning lips. And thus she lay for days, a creature hovering be- 
tween life and death. 

In the meantime the body of the wretched De Brissac was 
borne into an apartment of the chateau, and lay there awaiting 
the necessary inquiries from the authorities. The only witness 
who could have given any testimony was bereft of sense. It was 
a painful task for the others to be cabled UDon to lay bare all that 
sad history, but justice required it, and they were compelled to 
submit. Then came a still more dreadful question — his burial. 
With every wish, as a Christian, to perform the last offices, Pere 
Andriot could not. The wretched suicide had placed himself 
out of the pale of his church. He could not lie in that quiet 
little churchyard. Bruton was the only person who could inter inm 
with Christian rites, and he refused. Bruton was conscientious 
in his decision, but ri^id in all his observances. He peremptorily 
refused to bury a suicide. 

In the lone hour of night a dark procession wound slowly 
through the lovely cemetery at Tours, and there, in a corner, 
apart from all, was laid that erring man, who had paid so heavy a 
forfeit for his sin ! The service was read by Henri de Eouvray, 
in the presence of his father and a few followers, who had attended 
more out of curiosity than any feeling of commiseration. 

The pale, grey light of morning looked coldly down on that 
grave; then rose the sun in all his oeauty, and the lark sprang on 
nigh, singing his praises for that light and warmth. The flowers 
on the many graves, so neatly and beautifully tended, in memory 
of the dead, sent up their perfume as offerings from the living to 
the spirits whose corruption lay beneath, and in that scene of 
beauty one dark figure knelt on the newly-made grave, and prayed 
with deep and earnest fervour for the suicide— the maniac ! Night 
had seen him there, and the hours that brought day with them. At 
last he rose, and with a pale, but placidly serene countenance, 
Pere Andriot quitted the apostate's grave I 



CHAPTER LV. 

At last Paula rose from her bed : her face had become calm 
and resigned ; but all joy had passed for ever. She spoke of De 
Brissac's fearful death without reserve. That she could do so 
might surprise many who know not— may they never know !— the 
many resources of affliction. The stricken heart must find vent, 
or break. There was a feeling, however, of indignation in her 
lieart against Bruton, for his refusal to bury the wretched suicide- 
with Christian rites. It was a feeling she endeavoured to combat; 
for, from the moment of her convalescence, he had been most kind, 
most soothing in his attentions towards her. And the man she 
used to ridicule in her days of light-hearted gaiety, as so austere, 
cold, and uncharitable, she had learnt to appreciate differently. 
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One day he sat with Paula alone ; she was just recovering, and 
leaning back in a large chair before the open windows ; her eyes 
were fixed on the avenue where De Brissac had destroyed himself. 

" I am glad to see you better to-day," said he, entering, and 
gently taking her hand. " Could you not walk a little P Shall I 
offer you my arm P" 

"No, I thank you," she replied, mildly but coldly; "I prefer 
sitting here," and her gaze was still directed towards the elm 
walk. Little as Bruton had studied those arts which please 
women, it would seem that he had a kind heart which upon some 
strong occasion would display itself. He saw her glance, and 
rising, drew down the blina, merely saying, 

" The sun is powerful ; it will make your head ache." 

She looked up, slightly surprised; but her woman's heart 
divined the motive of the act. 

" Thank you," she said, and one slow, cold tear stole down her 
cheek. He seated himself beside her, and as a father might have 
done, took her hand. 

"You must not indulge in these morbid fancies," he said; 
"they are not right, neither are they healthful for body or mind." 
She did not reply. " I have wished," he continued, " for many 
days to speak to you on a certain point, which it is repugnant to 
my feelings to speak of. I will, however, do so now. I have 
felt the change in your manner towards myself since your illness. 
You have harboured an unjust opinion of me." 

" Was it kind to us — was it Christian, or human, to refuse the 
last sad rites to that unhappy man P" she asked, guessing his 
allusion. 

" Listen to me," he replied, " listen ; not from your personal 
feelings, but your reason. There are things more sacred than 
friendship — duties above these. I may be stern and cold, but my 
conscience tells me that I am right. I chose the church from 
inclination ; its duties have been my most earnest study. I do 
not think any one of its ordinances should be slighted or neglected. 
Lax ministers make lax followers. I have often found that by 
strictly adhering to the straight path, I have been called stern 
and uncharitable ; but I have acted from my sense of right. If 
we fail to show our reprehension of a sin, that sin familiarizes 
itself to the mind. Suicide is a deadly sin." 

" But the unfortunate man was mad !" she exclaimed, in grief. 

" Prove him to have been so, and I would be the first to show 
all the respect pertaining to my sacred office, to the being whom 
the Divine Creator had pleased, for his own mysterious but wise 
purpose, to afflict." 

" You would pray for him ?" she asked. " Pere Andriot prayed 
over him through the long night, on the cold earth, though an 
apostate from his faith." 

"And who tells you," he sternly replied, "that I did not pass 
that night in fervent prayer for the dead? or that in my closet I 
had not passed the preceding ones in supplication for guidance in 
the harsh duty I had to perform ? Never judge the unknown, 
unshown acts or thoughts of others." 
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"Forgive me," she said, with humility. 

"I know I am stern and harsh," he continued, pressing her 
hand kindly. But if we showed more severely our reprehension of 
suicide, that fearful crime would be less frequently seen. Unfortu- 
nately, too many care more for the body than the soul. Let a man. 
know that his body, mangled by his own hand, will be cast into an 
unhallowed, unblest grave, and there would be thousands living and 
repenting to-day, who now are in their graves, pitied as 'temporarily 
insane/ whilst their ungoverned passions drove them to the act." 

" But some are mad?" 

" True ; but have I not told you my feeling for those ? This is 
one of my stern duties. I may often grieve to pain others, but 
my conscience approves me. I will never give a suicide Christian 
rites." 

" I thank you for all you have said," she replied, looking kindly 
upon him ; " you have often consoled, to-day you have made a 
better Christian of me." 

" And now," said he, " let us talk of your health. You require 
change." He stopped suddenly, and then hurriedly continued ; 
*' Why not leave here ? Why not visit England?" 

" I know no one there," she said, in surprise. 

"Iam going. Come with me. Banish this care from your 
heart. Your error was the fault of inexperience, and an over- 
affection which weakened your own good heart. I often told 
your father his indulgence would bring sorrow to you. Come 
with me: I am not young; I am not handsome; but I have 
a sincere affection for you. Be mine ; I will make you a good, 
indulgent husband ; and there, amid fresh scenes, you will find 
that best blessing, peace." 

" Marry !" she cried. " I marry ! and he " she pointed in 

horror towards the avenue. 

" I did not anticipate success in my solicitation to-day," answered 
that strange, immovable man ; " but you now know my earnest 
wishes. Think of them ; I will not tease you by importunity. 
Let us meet as usual ; I. wish to return to England, and should be 
happy to have you as a companion — and that companion a wife." 

She sat speechless. 
i *' Marry, marry," thought she, " and after this dreadful event ! 

Marry— and Edgar ! But what is he now to me ? What can he 
ever be? Did he not renounce me — cancel all? And since that 
hour has he ever, by word or look, been more than a brother to 
me ? And I loved him so well—so well ! My girlish heart was 
all his. The rest was but a dreadful dream !" 

Bruton gazed on that face, working in its silent agony. 

" Shall I read to you?" he asked, taking a book from his pocket. 
And he read — read on patiently to the sorrowing girl, not seeming 
to notice her, but gently persisting, until a smile rewarded his 
» efforts. 

On that day Henriette received a letter from her husband's 
physician, informing her that the general had met with a severe 
accident in a fall from his horse, and imploring her, at his earnest 
solicitation, to come and see him. The letter was most urgent. 
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Badly as that man liad treated her, there was something so painful 
to her in the thought of death — death to anv one, but especially 
one to whom she had so solemnly pledged herself, and so well 
redeemed that pledge, despite all his unkindness — that she could 
not but be moved when she read the letter. With streaming 
eyes she sought her father, and holding out the letter, expressed 
herwish to leave at once, accompanied by Henri; and making a 
few hasty preparations, she departed. 

All was in confusion at the general's. He had been thrown 
from his horse, and brought home seriously injured. 

Henriette stood by the bedside; he $azed wildly upon her, his 
face distorted by mental and bodily suffering. 

"I am down at last," he muttered, between his set teeth— 
" down, Henriette, and you will soon be a young widow — a gay 
young widow ! Think of that !" and he grasped her hand with all 
the force remaining to him. She was weeping silently, and from 
her heart. " Don't torture me any more !" he impatiently shrieked 
forth, as the surgeons endeavoured to raise and examine the side, 
which, almost crushed in, drove the breath forth from the lungs in 
frightful gasps. "Itellyoul am dying; Iknowit; leavemeto myself." 

The attendants drew back, shaking their heads at each other. 
One of them stepped forward again, and with a handkerchief 
wiped the dew from his brow, and the streak of blood issuing from 
the corners of his mouth. "You see," he cried, eyeing it, "you 
see I am dying ; that is my life-blood !" 

Henriette sank on her knees beside him, and held the cold hand, 
each moment growing more so, in hers. 

" Give him water,— something to drink," she whispered to one 
near her. He heard her. 

" Water !" he cried, shrilly. " Pure water, mind ! and see that 
there is no poison in it !" 

He tried to laugh— she sprang up ; her eye dilated with horror 
at the reminiscence. 

" Why do you start ?" he continued. " There was poison once : 
you know you said it: Melanie attested it ! Who gave it ? Who 
gave it P" and passing his hand over his clammy brow: "I'm 
wandering," he muttered, dropping back on the pillow. 

Henriette was on her knees once more, and with pale quivering 
lips whispered in his ear : " Will you see some one, some good, 
holy manP He will speak peace to you. Do, pray do, my 
husband!" 

" No," he cried, "I will see no one, no one but you. I want to 
speak to you alone !" and the terrified eyes opened wide, as a 
fearful pang of mortal suffering warned him of the grim messenger 
that would hide no delay. 

One by one the persons present withdrew in solemn silence. He 
raised his head with difficulty, and looked round — 

"Are all goneP" he asked. 

" Yes," she answered. 

" Now, listen, Henriette. I have much to say, and little time 
to speak— put your face near mine. I cannot speak loud. I have 
been harsh to you. I know it. There, don't look so at me ; it is 
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a bitter reproach for many things, but you cannot know all I felt 
from the first. I loved you so deeply — so madly — but of that one 
dreadful act of which you accused me, on my soul ! in this awful 
moment, I was innocent, even in thought !" 

"Oh! may Heaven be blest for that assurance!" she cried, 
raising her eyes in thankfulness. " But why allow me to think it ?" 

" Listen, Henrietta. A foolish thing — a boyish trick— one I was 
afterwards ashamed of. I poisoned your dog ; it was Vesey's gift. 
I thought you loved that man ; and when you accused me of 
attempting your life, after the first horror, I allowed you to believe 
it, thinking that fear might make you renounce a guilty attach, 
ment afterwards." 

There was a short silence. 

" And," he continued, " now I would have my mind relieved. I 
watched you so keenly — we do so when we love. I felt that your 
affections were engaged— I suspected it long before— to another, 
but they said it was Vesey. And now. Tell me. You love 
another ; do you notP I charge you, own all to me now at this 
my last moment." . 

" I do," she said. 

" And he knows it P You have seen him lately P" he shrieked. 

"No; I most solemnly aver I know not even where he is." 

" He was in Paris two months since, for I met, and told him 
you were coming back. That was some small triumph," he 
muttered to himself, " to see how he winced at the information—* 
for he believed it !" 

"Oh! at this solemn moment," she exclaimed, rising and 
standing beside him, " think of something more momentous than 
worldly triumph over a suffering man !" 

" And leave you to become his wife — the wife of this lover of 
your sister— Edgar Andriot ! You start \ I knew I was right !— 
his wife when this body shall be dust !" he cried, in agony. " No, 
you do not know what it is to be old, a man on the verge of the 
grave, and have all your thoughts fixed on a young creature like 
yourself !— to see life fading— but a few hours to live— and the hell 
of knowing she loves, ana may become another's! Henrietta!" 
and he raised himself painfully, and grasped one of her hands, 
" swear to me that you never will marry that man ! — swear it !" 

" No," she answered, firmly, " I cannot. It may never be ; he 
may be gone for ever ; but I cannot bind myself to the dead. 
Yours, I have been faithfully, under oppression and sorrow. I 
forgive all ! freely. I now recognise only prayer and peace in my 
heart towards you— but the grave looses all!" 

Then," he uttered, in deep agony, " may every woe be yours 
and his, if you ever marry ! may " 

"Hush !" she cried, solemnly; "those curses cannot light on me ! 
Oh ! reflect ; they will go before, and await you at Heaven's gate !" 

" You shall have wealth— all ! everything I possess, only swear 
that to me ! — only for him — only for him ; for you may never love 
another, and if you were to, I should not know it !" 

" Let us speak of other things," she said, in a subdued toner 
" The hereafter on earth Bhould not trouble you now 1" 
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" Think of a dying man's rejected prayer by you, Henriette." 
She was silent. 

" Think of the agonies I endure ; promise me that, and I shall 
die in peace." 

" I will promise you peace and pardon," she uttered, dropping 
on her knees, and raising her hands, " if you will repent !" 

"Repent," he cried, wildly : "whilst you are his already, in 
thought! Repent, and, dying like a coward, give yon up? No. 
I will raise my last voice in denunciations against it !" Alarmed 
by the cry which was forced from him, the attendants rushed in, 
and the grim messenger passed in, too, in their wake, and laid his 
hand upon him. 1 

"I leave you a beggar!" he cried: "a beggar! a " The 

voice ceased: another grasp stayed his arm: a cold hand was on 
his lip : all was still. 

A hand took hers, and the sheet was drawn over the distorted face. 

"Weeks passed over, and all was still in that hotel ; it had passed 
into other hands. On opening the will, it was found that he had 
spoken truly in his last hours. So far as he could, he had left her 
a beggar. Everything had been left her on the sole condition that 
she should never marry again. But still there was a marriage set- 
tlement, which was not considerable — perhaps because there had 
been no one to interest themselves on that occasion. 

A week after the funeral, she quitted the hotel, and repaired to 
apartments with Henri, until her affairs were settled. 



CHAPTER LVL 

Henbiette's stay in Paris was only as long as necessity required it. 
Her aunt was exceedingly indignant at her resolution to return to 
Des Ormes. Her hotel was open to her. A handsome young 
widow would give her Mat, But all was in vain: in the certainty 
of a complete rupture with the comtesse, she quitted once more for 
the peace and quiet of Des Ormes, where kind hearts and open 
arms awaited her. 

One morning, shortly after her return, she walked to Pere 
Andriot's, whom she found at home, and a smile, kind as ever, to 
welcome her. Still there appeared something of embarrassment in 
his manner; he commenced a sentence, which he as speedily ter- 
minated. The subject of her visit was, a letter she had that morn- 
ing received from Howard, informing her of the death of his 
father, and his intended return shortly to France. Its ending 
was : — 

" And now, my dearest sister, let rae leave it to your gentle love to 
make our mother happy : tell her I wish it : if your prayers fail, 
tell her I implore it, both for her own sake and the happiness of 
your good, worthy father ; and lastly, that by that union, I may 
possibly remove the barrier to my own happiness with Clara 
Lennox— for much cause of discomfort in that marriage will bo 
removed." 

" Armed with this, mon pbre," said Henriette, " you can implore 
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my mother, as a sacred duty now to Howard, to all of us, to 
unite herself to my father. Oh, that will be indeed a happy day 
for me." 

The ton p&re readily promised to see Madame de Bouvray at 
once, and walked home with Henriette for that purpose. She left 
him at the gate of the chateau, and turned off into the grounds to 
await the result. She was once again in the elm walk, and yet a 
coldness came over her whenever she passed the spot where De 
Brissac shot himself. Half an hour elapsed, and still she walked 
there — but not alone. 

" I came," said Edgar Andriot, " to see you once more, and 
know my fate, Henriette. I was on the point of leaving for 
Algiers, when I heard of your freedom from those bonds which 
ought never to have bound you. I obtained a month's leave to 
seek you, else I should not even have seen my poor uncle : I could 
not have revisited this spot. And now, dear Henriette, tell me, 
though I mistook your heart once, I have not now, have I?" 

Her hand was on his arm, and they stood still. 

" I will not deceive you, Edgar," she gently and sadly said ; " I 
did, I do love you." And then she told him all her young hopes, 
how she had checked them, how she had sought to forget him, in 
the strong resolution of a woman's heart, and how the general's 
injustice made her self-sacrifice a keen regret. When all this was 
said, she paused awhile, and continued — "Now, Edgar, it but re- 
mains for me to conclude, but in sadness. I fear Paula still loves 
you, and with that fear, I never can become yours. Were she 
married, it might be different; but know this, that the heart which 
has loved you through so much bitterness, and never changed, 
never will become another's. Go where you will, where you may, 
I shall ever love you." 

Much he said to induce her to alter her determination. He- 
spoke of his having first loved her, and Paula's assurance that she- 
did not return it, making him turn towards the one, who undis- 
guisedly avowed hers, mistaking his words, as applied to herself. 
He spoke, too, of his once wavering heart, till taught to know 
itself; and that a brother's affection was all he ever could give 
Paula. 

All, however, was said in vain, and in sadness. Those two 
stepped out into the sunshine from beneath the elms. And another 
remained behind, creeping into the dark shade of her own heart, 
crushed and withered. Paula had heard all, and sat down on the 
spot where her lover fell ; and if tears of bitterness might wash 
away blood, surely hers did. She rose, if not happier, yet resolved 
and resigned ; and when next morning she placed her hand in 
Bruton's, and asked him to take her to . England, he knew not 
that 3he had learnt that in this world there are many bitter 
sacrifices we make to ensure the happiness of others. Those aro 
not the only emigrants in this existence who quit their native 
soil; too often the heart casts forth its affections on the dark 
waters of despair, exiles and mourners, to give up their place to 
stranger and uncongenial tenants, who for gold have purchased 
that land blighted by bitterest tears ! 
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A year passed away ; and Paula wrote from England to wish 
her sister joy and happiness, which shehad so well deserved, and had 
so hardly earned. She wrote calmly ; but there was no sunshine 
of the heart there ; the paper should have mourned in mockery of 
the words of joy. 

The little village-church looked so gay, and the children of the 
village strewed the path with flowers. Pere Andriot was too 
happy even to remember that day when his bride was to have 
been so escorted; for Henriette, his own loved Henriette, a 
blushing, happy bride, entered it with his nephew Edgar, having 
been previously married by a Protestant clergyman. They were 
accompanied by the Baron de Eouvray, and the wife who had 
again sealed her love to him, in ties none might dispute ; and few 
would have known that once spirit- broken woman, in the lady so 
calm and serene, entering there. She knew there was pardon 
for error, in repentance ; and in the love she now might look upon 
without shame, bore with patience the separation from her first- 
born, whose presence would have pained the one she was bound 
to love — her husband. Howard had promised she should visit 
him ere lone:, and that reconciled her to his unavoidable absence 
from Des Ormesl Henri, too, and all were there happy, but 
Paula and Howard. She was in England ; he in Italy, with Clara 
Lennox, countess of Courtown. In the background were sister 
Louise, Manette, and the many who loved those two — Henriette 
and Edgar. Poor Manette ! she tried to laugh, but her tears, 
half sorrow, half rejoicing, were a poor imitation of either. 

" I wish, mon enfant," she said, when they were again alone in 
Henriette's quiet chamber, " that you were not going so far from 
us ; Algiers is quite another world. But then you have so kind a 
husband now." 

" Yes, Manette, ma noumce cherie ; but then it is only for a year, 
and I must learn to be a soldier's bride, and not stand in the path of 
his advancement. In a year we shall, I trust, all meet here again." 

" I will pray for it, mafillette, for you have been as a child to 
me." The arms were round her, and the bride of an hour wept, 
but not in sadness— in gratitude — for almost more than a mother's 
love came from that humble heart. And when she departed, the 
bark which bore her was wafted by the blessings of father, mother 
—of all whom She had made so blessed by her persevering good- 
ness through many trials. 
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